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The isdue of this second volume has been unavoidably delay^ beyond 
the period originally announced, within which the completion of the work 
was expected by the Editor ; but it is hoped that the delay, besides being 
of no great consequence in itself, will be the more readily pardoned on 
account of the increased quantity of original information which it has been 
the means of introducing ; to the setting aside of matter not so entirely 
novel, and likely, by consequence, to have been less interesting. In con- 
nexion with this remark, and adverting to p. xvi» of the Preface in the 
first volume, the Editor has great pleasure in acknowledging the favor 
done to him by giving him free access to the Mackeniie MSS. in the 
CoDege of Fort St. George, under charge of the Auxiliary to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. This access he immediately owes to two gentlemen, 
high in the civil service^ and both connected with the College. The obli- 
gation conceded will be found to be acknowledged in another part of this 
volume, but it demands an express and more conspicuous mention here» 

The Editor is also under much obligation to another accomplished 
orientalist, in the judicial branch of the civil service, for bringing to his 
notice, and lending to him. Professor Wilson's Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Mackenzie MSS. at a most suitable time, and when he was not aware 
of its existence ; so that, owing to the retired and differing nature of his 
previous habits and studies, he had commenced in a new channel of 
research, without being fully aware how much had been before done in 
the way of facilitating progress. It will be perceived that the Editor 
owes a large tribute of thanks to Professor Wilson ; and though he has 
occasionally thought it needful to question a few of that profound Sanscrit 
scholar's conclusions, or at least to hesitate in yielding full consent,^ yet 
this has always been under a full feeling of his own personal inferiority,, 
and in entire deference, mingled with high respect. One position relat- 
ing to the remote origin of the Pandion kingdom, being that to which 
the most decided objection was felt, as opposed to several authorities, 
having been traced to its source, was found to have no warrant or existence 
in the Manuscript on which its authority was made to rest; and there 
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must, consequently, have been a mistake hi the information on which Mr. 
Wilson necessarily depended, from his admitted want of acquaintance with 
the Tamil language. This circumstance, however important in its relation 
to the immediate subject of this work, is a trifle when viewed in connexion 
with the whole of the Professor's labors, as exhibited in his Descriptive 
Catalogue. Among the Mackenzie MSS. at the College, no documents 
bearing on the Pandiya^desam have been found at all worthy of compa^ 
rison with the three leading ones in this work; that is, to the best of the 
Editor's judgment on this point. The most valuable of them is the 
Telugu Manuscript, translated, towards the close of this volume ; owing to 
the fulness of its details ; though not ascending beyond a comparatively 
very modern date. There is also another MS., that is the Pandiya^ 
rajakal^ the contents of which are like a very brief abstract of those in 
our three leading MSS. already referred to, but having a few additional 
details on the obscure period between the decline of the ancient Pandion 
dynasty, and commencement of the modern Carnataca line of princes. 
It would therefore have been gladly introduced into the first volume of 
this work, as its proper place, had it been known to exist, and to be 
available. The want of it however is no important deficiency; for its 
contents, on that one point, have been very nearly come at, by inference 
and approximation, from other sources, in this second volume. As to 
other ancient kingdoms, there is a great mass of comparatively unex- 
plored information contained in the College Manuscripts — some of them, 
unhappily, in rapid progress towards illegibility, or. decay — ^the full 
developement of which would require patience, assiduity, and time, from 
the person on whom the task might devolve. Owing to the restricted 
measure of personal investigation as yet made, by the writer of these 
observations, any further remarks on the same point would be improper 
or premature. 

Tlie work of translation, thus far laid before the public, was materially 
induced, or accelerated, by a paper of Desiderata and Enquiries con- 
nected with the Presidency of Madras, put forth by the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Under the head of History, enquiries are made after details of 
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the overthrow of the Jains by the Bramins — a correct history of the race 
of princes south of the Coleroon, with particular reference to the " able 
civil policy and splendid religious establishments of Trimul-Naig"— the 
origin of the southern Poligars — ^invasion of the south-eastern Peninsula 
by the MahomedAns and Mahrattas — ^the recovery of MSS, from natives, 
with translations relating to the ancient government of the Pandiyan, 
Chola, and Chera, dynasties — ^genealogies of dynasties and considerable 
families — stales and popular stories, sometimes containing correct infor- 
mation of remarkable characters and events — ^lastly, Mahaimyams and 
Stalla- Pur anas. So soon as the reader has made himself generally 
acquainted with the contents of these two volumes, he will not fail, it is 
believed, to perceive, that these desiderata are, to a considerable extent, 
supplied by this work alone; while as further regards the southern 
Poligars, the Mahrattas, genealogies of families, tales, legendary Makat^ 
myams and StaHa^Puranas^ there is yet behind, in the Mackenzie collection 
at Fort St George, made ready to hand, a copious and almost exhaustless 
store, enough to give five years of entire and incessant occupation to any 
individual, who might possess the qualifications, and the will, to take 
upon himself the arduous responsibility of developement in detail. 

The Translator and Editor of these Historical Manuscripts has now 
come before the public in a mode, and to an extent, which he at one 
period in no degree contemplated. Except under peculiar circumstances, 
he would have shrunk back from the task; and, except under such 
circumstances, he could not have had time or leisure for its performance. 
The whole is something like the digression, or relaxation, of a year from the 
higher calls of duty ; but though it be such, he yet retains a strong impres- 
sion of its indirect bearing on higher matters ; without which conviction, 
he could neither have entered on it, nor have been cheered forward in 
progress under difficulties and impediments. He is sensible that the 
work is not perfect; and for defects perceived, or discovered too late to 
be remedied, which may be very obvious to others, he requests the 
exercise of consideration and candour, with only so much of approbation, 
for the guiding motive of the whole, as would content his moderate, and 
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he trusts modest, expectations. To diffuse original information, and that 
too being of a character calculated to exert an important, though indirect, 
bearing on the improvement and religious benefit of the natives of the 
Peninsula, is the motive in question. In order to obviate any possibility 
of mistake, it may be expedient briefly to state, that the patronage kindly 
afforded to the undertaking, though considerable and very obliging, has 
simply sufficed to cover most probably the charges of the work, afler 
deducting gratuitous copies, expenses of transmission, and loss by the 
unfaithfulness of one agent employed at Bangalore, though greatly obliged 
by some friends at other distant places. From the amount already 
disbursed in advance, or yet remaining to be paid, the collection of the 
proceeds from the work will leave, if any, a very insignificant surplus; 
which, whatever it may be, has in purpose been devoted to a public 
charitable object ; but which surplus would not be worth the mention, 
considered as a compensation for time and labor employed, were the 
motives of the publication sordid ; or were the Editor pressed by those 
personal or family necessities, that sometimes urge authors or editors, 
when higher inducements are wanting. At the same time, since he 
could not have escaped a heavy pecuniary mulct, as the penalty of 
his temerity for undertaking such a work without guarantee or support 
from any public body, he feels that he is in no common degree bound 
to acknowledge the liberal private patronage extended by those, who 
could expect no adequate return^ and must have been influenced by a 
desire to promote the interests of general literature, and to prevent 
an individual, desiring to add to it some portion of original informa- 
tion, from sinking under the pressure of public discouragement To 
these gentlemen a tribute of thanks is rendered, as cordially as it is. 
unquestionably due* They will honor the writer by considering it 
acceptable*. 



Colfman*$ Garden, Madras, Octeber, 1835. 
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HISTORY OF THE CARNATACA GOVERNORS WHO RULED OVER 

THE PANDIYA MANDALAM. 



Section 1. — Legendary circumstances relating to the parentage^ birth, and early 

'i/5?> of Visvanatha-Naicker. 

ViZIANAGARAMPENUKONDAIPATNAM was, for many years, the 
capital of the Rayer^ whose government extended over the fifty-six kingdoms. 
In his reign, he had forty thousand cavalry, four thousand elephants, and ten 
thousand camels. He had a principal officer, or general, named NaganuhNaickery 
who had charge of them; who also had, of his own, six thousand cavalry, and 
twenty thousand infantry. For the support and maintenance of this retinue, tlie 
peishcush from the several tributaries, from Arcet down to Travancore, was trans- 
ferred to Nagama-^aicker; which tribute he regularly collected from them. 

While matters were thus, Nagama-Naicker was long childless. Desirous of an 
heir to succeed him after his death, he at length thought of going on a pilgrimage 
to Casi; and having proceeded thither accordingly, with considerable wealth, he 
made liberal donations, and performed every act of charity : in addition to which, he 
and his wife bathed daily and regularly in the river Ganga; abstained from their 
customary food, and took only three handfuls of boiled rice, without salt; and 
were day and night worshipping in the sanctuary of Visvanatha'Svamiy in a state 
of strict penitence and devotion. 

After the lapse of forty days, thus passed in the presence of the Svamiy the god 
appeared at night in a dream, and said, ^'You are thus worshipping me. In 
consequence, to-morrow you shall have a sight of me in the river Ganga; after which 
you may return to your country, and you shall have a child." Obeying this order, 
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\he next tnorning they went to bathe in the river ; and then found something, as if a 
itone^ strike against their knees. They said this place is rocky, and immediately 
removed to another part of the river, where they also met with the like circumstance. 
They then removed to another part of the river, and experienced just the same. 
Surprised at this unusual occurrence, they reflected, what can this be? and searching 
the bed of the river with the hand, took up an emerald, in the form of a Lingam. 
Recollecting the dream, they said, the god has thus shewn himself to us as he 
promised; and, taking it up in their hands, they carried it back with them to the 
Rayerj and to their former place of abode. 

Nagama- Naicker was in due time blessed with a son, to whom he gave the name 
of Visvanatka- Naicker, after the name of the Svami; and, as he was considered to be 
a gift immediately from God, nothing was omitted by the father to improve, by daily 
exercise, the education of his son, and to render him able and intelligent. He was 
also taught fencing, and the use of all weapons. When he attained his sixteenth 
year, he was admired for the beauty of his person, and his natural as well as acquired 
knowledge^ and was in every respect accomplished. 

Shortly after, the Nava-rattiri festival occurred. In this capital was the temple 
of a durga (or goddess), to which a festival was annually dedicated; and it 
terminated with the offering of a wild buffalo to the goddess on the tenth day. 
This buffalo was generally hunted for in the jungle, by the prince of the kingdom, 
and usually taken in a net. On the eighth day of that year, the Rayer^ as usual, went 
with his hunting party into the woods, which abounded with wild buffalos; and having 
chased them, a buffalo was reported to be caught in the snare laid for it by the hunts- 
men. This buffalo was remarkable for the strength and length of its horns, which 
bended backwards and reached to its tail; consequently the Rayer and his principal 
officers were much concerned at the improbability of sacrificing it with one blow, 
as would be needful : since a failure in this point would be a sure indication of some 
catastrophe, unfavorable to the future prosperity of the kingdom, according to a 
current tradition long since established. Great doubts were entertained whether it 
would be, by any means, possible, at one blow, to sever the head of this animal from 
the body ; for it was thought by the Rayer and his counsellors, that even repeated 
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blows could not effect it; and they remained in suspense whether or not some 
unpropitious event did not threaten the kingdom. 

Such was the state of things, when, in the night of the ninth day of the festival, 
Vtsvanatha-Naicker was informed by the goddess, in a dream, of the concern of the 
Rayer and his principal officers ; and was advised to go to the Raycr, and offer to 
sever the buffalo's head from its shoulders with one blow, provided he might have a 
suitable sword, to be selected from the number of swords kept in a chest in the king's 
armory ; adding, that as the Rayer would immediately let him have his choice of them, 
he would, at the top, find a sword, the blade of which would be two cubits long and 
eight inches broad, with which he would be enabled with one blow to cut the horns 
through, and sever the head of the animal from its body; as also, that this action would 
highly please the Rayer ^ and from thenceforth prove conducive to the rapid increase 
of his own prosperity ; and that he would one day hold the sceptre in his hands, and 
reign exclusively throughout the Rayer s dominions. Visvanatka-Naicker went early 
the next morning to the Rayer's presence, and said, ** If you will give me leave, I 
will undertake to cut off the buffalo's head at one blow. The Rayer seeing him to 
be a mere youth, said, " You are but a boy : how can you expect to accomplish such 
a thing?" But Visvanatha-Naicker replied, very mildly, " If I do not succeed, you 
are at liberty immediately to offer me as a sacrifice to appease the goddess^ and avert 
evil," On which the Rayer and his ministers said, ^' Well, we shall see." He then 
added, *' If you agree to my proposal, I ask a suitable sword from your armory." 
They replied, ** Take one." He went immediately to the armory, and found a sword 
which corresponded with the de;3cription given him by the goddess, lying on the 
top of the rest; this sword he took in his hand, and returning to the Rayer, 
requested the buffalo to be brought, and tied, according to custom. The usual 
ceremonies having been gone through, agreeably to his desire; he with that sword 
severed the head of the animal from its body, so that at one blow it fell from the 
neck on the ground. The Rayer was exceedingly pleased with Visvanatha^Naicker ; 
embraced him; and presenting him with all the valuable jewels and apparel which he 
had on his own person, said to him, '^ Since you are born by an especial favor from 
God, yoa have done this work, which no one else could accomplish: you are worthy 
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to rule on a throne, even as we do ; wherefore we shall keep you near ourselves, and 
in due time see that you are exalted to the highest dignity/' In saying thus, the Rayer 
otherwise manifested the highest satisfaction and attachment. 



Section 2. — Visvanatha reduces some rebellious tributaries — the king of Tanjore 
easels the Pandion king — the Rayer sends Nagama-Naick to reinstate the 
latter — but the Naick usurps the kingdom — his son^ Visvanatha^ is sent to correct 
him — Visvanatha takes his father prisoner ^ and reinstates the Pandion — the 
Rayer pardons Nagamas rebellion — and^ in default of an heir to the Pandion^ 
gives the kingdom of Madura to Visvanatha- Naick. 

Several of the inferior princes in the north, soon after this occurrence, disputed 
their subjection as tributaries to the Rayer ; and presumed to drive out his troops 
from the several fortresses. On this account Visvanatha- Naicker was deputed to march 
against the rebels, with a suitable force, in order to punish them. He accordingly 
proceeded, and having successfully warred against them, took them prisoners; 
appointed proper persons for the management of the conquered countries ; and 
returned triumphantly to the Rayer^ with the captives, elephants camels, horses, and 
all the treasure belonging to them. The Rayer was so well pleased with the bravery 
and success of Visvanatha- Naicker, that he forthwith honored him with distinguished 
tokens of approbation and favor; in bestowing on him all the banners or trophies 
which belonged to the refractory tributaries; and continued him about his own person. 

At this time the king of T&njore was Vira'Segara-Soren^ and the king of Madura was 
Chandra-Segara- Pandion. The former being ambitious of extending his authority, 
invaded the dominions of Chandra- Segar a- P andion ; against whom he marched with 
a formidable force, and conquered him. The king of Madura, together with his son, 
effected his escape, and fled to the Rayer for protection ; to whom he preferred his 
complaint, saying, " Vtra-Segara-Soren has forcibly taken possession of our kingdom.** 

The Rayer thereupon called Nagama-Naicker^ the father of Visvanatha^ and said to 
him, ''The southern country is under your authority: is it not? therefore, employing 
the means which you have at command, assemble an army, and go, chastise Fim- 
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Segara-Soren, and reinstate Chandra-Segara'Pandion on the throne." According to 
this order, he came to Madura, and in a suitable manner punished Vlra'-Segara-' 
Soren; but then, instead of restoring the kingdom to Chandra-Segara- Pandiorij he 
usurped it as his own. On this usurpation occurring, Chandra-Segara again went 
to the Rayer^ and complained ; saying, '^ He has taken the kingdom for himself." 
The Rayer instantly despatched an imperial mandate, commanding ^agatna-Naicker 
to restore the kingdom to the Pandion; to whom he intrusted the order, and 
dismissed him. Bat the usurper, treating the mandate with contempt, rejected it; 
and selecting from amongst those who came with him, and had served him while he 
was in subjection to the Rayer, the most clever marksmen, and most brave, he gaysl^ 
them certain districts in charge, writing out grants of tenure; and these persons hi 
ordered to have strict charge, each over his own district, and to see that no robbers 
plundered it, and that no invader was suffered to advance with impunity. The 
Pandion again returned to the Rayer j und said to him, '^ Your general has treated 
me, and your official messengers who accompanied me, and your mandate also, 
with contempt; and, keeping the country for himself, has delivered the whole of it 
to the defence of his own creatures." On receiving this intelligence, the Rayer was 
thoroughly incensed; and calling the whole of his counsellors together, thus addres* 
Bed them, '* So he, instead of crowning the Pandion, as he was ordered, has taken 
possession of the kingdom as if his own. — Now, you are sons of lords and skilful 
commanders— Speak, which of you will undertake to go and bring me the head of 
Nagama-NaickerV^ The whole of that assembly (silently) heard this inquiry. 
Thereupon Visvanatha- Naicker rose up, and, approaching the Rayer, said, " If you 
will give me leave, I will go and bring it to you." The Rayer replied, "What, will 
you go and join your father ?" (that is, to strengthen his rebellion). To which Vis- 
vanaika replied, *'As I eat your food, your servite is my duty ; and, in comparison 
with the service of my master, never mind about my father : as you command I shall 
act, and in no other manner." On receiving permission, according to his request^ 
be assembled an army ; and coming to the Madura country, he made a descent 
on one of the districts, and thence wrote to his father, to the following purport, 
^' That, as his father had transgressed the Rayer's order, he himself was sent to cut off 
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his flsither'd head, and carry it back ; but that, if his father would reiostate the P€tndhnj 
as he had been commanded, and would then peaceably cooie ofer to himself, he would 
use suitable means of appeasing the Roytr^ and remove all existing displeasure against 
his father/* But the father, kindling with rage, hastily assembled his forces^ and 
going forth, encountered Visvanatha; by whom he was conquered and taken prisoner: 
being placed in a howdah on an elephant, V'avanatha caused him to be well guarded; 
then, reinstating the Pandiony he returned to the presence of the Rayer^ and said^ 
*' If you order me so to punish my father, I will now bring you his head." But the 
Rayer being greatly pleased* said to him, ^' For your sake, we pardon your father's 
fault/' And, after giving him robes, and other presents, allowed all things to be 
adjusted ; and remained as he was before these circumstances had occurred. 

Matters being thus situated, the king of Madura died; and his son, having been 
crowned, after a short time died also: so that the Pandion raoe became entirely 
extinct. In con^eqdence, the Rayer took counsel; and, desiring a meritorious 
person to rule that kingdom, he sent and called for Vtsvanatha-NaickeTy to whom he 
said, ** All tbat country was, as you know, under your father's control; and now, as 
there is no heir to the throne, through defect of posterity to the Pandion; and 
seeing that you, on a public emergt^ncy, killed the wild buflPalo; and by off^in^ 
it to the gtrtldess Durga, prevented the occurrence of public calamity ; moreover^ 
as you conquered several northern rajahs, when they revolted and refused to pay 
tribute, making their countries to become fully our own, by right of conquest; and 
besides, when your father disobeyed our commands, you considered the right of 
your sovereign as entitled to precedence over those of your father, and brought him 
here; further, as you must remember, when we formerly gave you a throne like our 
own, we promised you also a kingdom ; therefore, now be king of the Madura 
country.** Agreeably to this grant, the Rayer had water from Ganges at Casi 
brought; and, causing him to be anointed,* gave him the title of " Lord of the 
Pandion throne,'' and delivered to him the Pandion country, as also all suitable 
presents; and said, " Be the kingdom yours, and that of your posterity, even a» 
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* By ipriakliiig or asfMMioM of waler. 
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long as the sun and the moon endure." On receiving these favors, Yisvanatha 
solicited to be allowed to take also the image of the goddess Durga; and when the 
Rayers attendants objected, saying, " The guardian goddess of the capital must not 
be given away," the Rayer answered, *' To this person there is no denial, whatever 
request he may make." Accordingly, the goddess Durga was bestowed; and Visva- 
natha received audience of leave to depart. 



Section 3. — Visvanatha is installed at Madura — builds a new Fortj and makes 
other improvements — acquires the Hill-fort of Tritchinopoly by negociation with 
the king of Tanjore — builds a tiew and larger fort with a palace there — rebuilds 
the temple of Srirangham — and makes many other improvements — sends his 
genei^al, Ariya-Nathar^ to regulate the affairs of the Tinnevelly country. 

Visvanatha- Naicker having come to Madura, received the sceptre in the presence 
of the goddess Minatchi; and then gave the oflSce of commander of the forces to 
Ariya-natha-Muthaliar. He next proceeded to throw down the small Pandion fort 
which surrounded the temple; and sending for the great riches which his father 
had gathered together in the Rayers service, by means of these he built an 
extensive double-walled fort: besides which, he constructed temples, ^ndiagraraSy (or 
Bramin-streets,) in other needful places; and increased the population of the country. 
He further caused extensive water-courses to be cut, communicating with the river 
Vaigai; thus fertilizing extensive districts; wherein he built several new villages, 
and peopled them with inhabitants. Besides which, a few of his subjects extended 
their residence a little way into the Tanjore dominions, even as far as to the hill-fort 
of Tritchinopoly. At this period, it was customary for the robbers of the Visanga 
country, and for the head men of districts, to assault and plunder the pilgrims 
who came from the north in order to visit Srirangham and Ramiseram. As these 
things occurred within the Tanjore boundary, there was a constant dispute going oa,\ 
in consequence of demands of Visvanatha on the Tanjorean for the recovery of the* 
plundered property. Induced by such circumstances, Visvanatha- Naicker j and 
Ariya-natha-Afuthaliar, proposed to the king of Tanjore to give up to him the fort 
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of Valantf and to receive from him Tritcbinopoly in exchange. To this proposition 
both parties acceded; and, accordingly, the fort of Valam was given up to the 
Tanjore king, and Tritchinopoly to the king of Madura. Afterwards the latter 
expended great sums of money, and thereby built a double-walled fort around 
Tritchinopoly, and dug an extensive fosse, or moat, in front. He also erected 
dwelling houses inside the wall; and caused a teppacolam^ or sacred-tank, to be dug. 
Besides, he built a palace; had the jungle«wood on both sides of the river Cauvery 
cleared away; dug water-courses; laid out new fields for tillage, and placed new 
inhabitants to cultivate them. Further, he caused ordinary villages, and Bramin' 
streets, with temples, to be built every where on both banks of the Cauvery; and, 
chastising the robbers of the Visanga country, he rendered the country celebrated. 
Besides, he built Srirangham^ and other temples ; and along with them, the usual 
mandabamSf or porches, and connected places. He likewise despatched Ariya^' 
natka-Muthaliary at the head of a body of troops, into the Tirunelveli (or Tinne* 
velly) country, to make needful arrangements, or see that good police stations 
and agricultural improvements were therein ordained. ^ 



Section 4. — Ariya-natha-Muthaliar is opposed by Jive refractory chiefs — applies t0 
Visvanatha for reinforcement — who comes and toages indecisive warfare-^to 
prevent effusion af blood and misery of families^ Visvanatha proposes singly to 
encounter the Jive chiefs — they decline^ but select one of their number, who is^ 
overcome^ and the others afterwards^ by Visvanatha — according to agreement^ he 
acquires possession of their territories. 

»• 
But in that country lying to the south, there were five kings, who had been 

tributaries to the Pandion. These now banded together, and refusing to pay their 

tribute to Ariya-nat ha- Aluthaliary joined their forces, and offered him battle. As he 

was not strong enough to meet them, he wrote to Visvanatha- Naicker; who came, 

accompanied by a large body of troops, and carried on war during the space of six 

months, without being able to subdue the five kings: a great many men on both 
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Bides felly and the lamentations of the families of the deceased^ alike in the camp 
and country around, being heard by Visvanatha-Naickery he reflected ivithin himself 
how many families were absorbed in grief merely that he, a single person, might 
enjoy undisturbed prosperity ; and, in consequence, wrote a letter to the five oppon- 
entS| which he sent by a herald; of which letter, the contents were the following — • 
'^ You are five persons, and I am one : for our sakes so much grief and lamentation 
is caused. Let it not be thus; but, withdrawing the two armies, and restraining 
all attacks, let a stone pillar be erected midway between both armies, and an 
agreement be written and placed on it ; then advance and meet me alone in personal 
encounter : if I conquer you, then you must depart with nothing more than the 
garments you wear ; relinquishing your countries, with all treasure and appurten- 
ances, to me; and if I am conquered, then I give up to you, in like manner, my country 
and all possessions. Let a solemn vow to this effect be made, and let the agreement 
be recorded on a copper- plate, and placed on the stone pillar; after which we will 
engage in combat at its foot, and decide the question between us/' On receiving thia 
communication, the five persons consulted together, and replied, *' For you, being one, 
to meet us five together, would not be equitable; but one from among us will come, 
and do you come and meet him.*' Visvanatha answered in the following manner, 
^^ You, being five persons, are at the head of five countries, which I, being one person, 
have come in order to subjugate to myself alone ; and therefore it is quite right that 
all five of you should meet mfe at once /' They, however, would not consent ; but 
selecting the bravest of their number, clothed him in body armour, and mounting 
him on horseback, being duly furnished with a sword, they conducted him to the 
appointed arena of combat. 

As soon as they were come, Visvanatha-^ aicker addressed the champion king, and 
said to him, ^' Do you strike first." Accordingly he did so, and VUvanatha- Naicker 
parried the blow with his sword. The king then bid Visvanatha strike ; but he de- 
clined, and bid the other strike three times. He did so. Again Visvanatha- Naicker 
addressing the king, said, '^ Now, for the rest, take good care ;'' and then struck the 
kin^, cutting him into two pieces, falling to the ground* The four kings now gave 
up their countries according to the aforesaid written (or engraved) agreement, and 
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departed as emigrants, or solitary wanderers^ into other lands. In consequence of 
tibeir good faith to their plighted word, the gods from on high showered down 
flowers, in token of their approbation. 



Section 6. — Visvanatha-Naicker, and his generaly improve the Tinnevelly Country 

— divide the whole of their acquisitions into seventy-two districts — give these to 

seventy-two chiefs — on condition of military service — the date of this transaction 

fixed at S.S. 1354, or A.D. 1432 — Visvanatha ceases to reign S,S. 1880, or 

A. D. 1438 — and is succeeded by his son Periya-Kistnama-Naicker. 

Visvanatha- Naicker^ and Ariya-natha-Muthaliar^ afterwards came to the Tern- 
baraveni river ; and there they rebuilt or enlarged the town of TirunelveU (Tinne- 
velly) ; and also erected many new temples. There being unsightly villages on 
the banks of the Tembaraveniy they expended great sums of money in repairing and 
beautifying them, making them celebrated ; and also had many water-courses cut, 
leading from the river to the fields: the number of which last they greatly increased ; 
adding to the repute of the whole country. Besides which, they built some new 
villages, and some agraras, or Bramin-streets. 

As many of the chiefs of the Dotiyah class, who had heretofore followed the 
fortunes of Nagama-Naicker^ had taken an active share of service in all these last 
mentioned battles, so now Visvanatha-Naicker and Ariya-natha-Muthaliar rewarded 
their services by dividing the whole of the countries acquired into seventy-two 
palliyamsy (districts, or counties,) specifying the towns or villages belonging to each; 
and these districts they held on tenure of military service, in the manner following: 
that is— the king built or attached seventy-two bastions to the fort of Madura ; and in 
case of attack or siege, these seventy-two palliya-carers were each one to have 
charge of a particular bastion with a connected portion of the wall, and to defend the 
same with his retainers against all assaults. This arrangement was accordingly 
followed. This was in the year of Salivahana-Sagartam 1354, or year of thft 
Cali-yugam 4533. 

After this arrangement, Visvanatha- Naicker reigned from Paritabi year down to 
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bvara year, or twenty-six years. After Salivahana'Sagartam 1380| hb son, Periya^ 
Kistnama-Nakkerf was crowned. 



SECTION 6. — A Polygar rebels — and is subdued by Periya-Kistnmna-Naicker'^ 
wh0 pardons the rebel's two sons, and gives them a small estate, assuming the 
rest of the district to himself— he builds two towns near to TmneveUy — reigns to 
S.S. 1411, or A.D. 1489 — and his son^ Periya-Virapa-NaickeTj succeeds him. 

In his days, Dummachi-Naicker, a palliya-carenj assembled a great force of 
cavalry, and subdued, assuming to himself, many places in the Pandion country ; and 
built for himself a fort, in a place which he called Parambai-kudi. Periya-Kistnama^ 
Naicker went out against him; and, overthrowing him in battle, captured the whole 
of his country, or palliyam, with its additions. But two of the rebel-chiers sons, the 
one by the elder wife, and the other by the younger wife, of Dummachi, came and 
fell at the feet of Periya-Kistnama- Naicker ^ imploring pardon : he gave up Param- 
bu'kudi to them, together with Parambur^ (the town or pettah,) and with it the 
connected villages ; and settling this district as a small palliyam, he assumed all the 
remaining portion of the rebel-chiers territory to himself. 

He reigned many years, and to the eastward of Paliyang-kotai, (Palamcottah,) he 
built a town, calling it {Kistnapuram,) after his own name. In this town he built a 
Saiva temple, a Vaishnava temple, and agraras; had a terpacolam (or sacred tank) 
dug ; and furnished the town with every other customary appurtenance. In like 
manner, to the west of Tirunelveli^ he built a town, named Kadiyang-kistnapuram; 
and in this also erected temples and agraras. He ruled from Vegudaniyam year 
down to Kilaca year, being a period of thirty-one years. This was S.S. 1411. 
His time had then passed ; and he left his crown to his son Periya- Virapa-Ncucker^ 
who was anointed and installed. 
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Section T.—Periya-Vtrapa-Naicker repels an invasion from the king qf Afavali^ , 
vanam — and erects various buildings — Itaves three sons^^being succeeded by the 
eldest — Visvapa-Naicker reigns twenty years — Cumara-Kistnapa-Naicker reigns 
seventeen years — Casturi^Rangapa^Naicker reigns seven years — is succeeded by; 
Mutthu-Kistnapa-Naicker. 

In the reign of Periya-Virapa-Naicker^ the king of Mavalivanam came with 
hostile intent, placed a fortified camp before Mana-mathurai and Kalaiyar-covil^ 
and conquered some places in the Pandion country; but Virapa- Naicker cominBTei 
him, and took possession of his country, joining it to his own. He also built a small 
fort (or "an Arab fort," various reading) to the south of Tritchinbpoly, and erected 
a wall round the temple at Sittambaram^ (Chillambram). Besides he built many 
agraras as public charities. He reigned from Saumiya year down> to^ Ivajesx^ 
being twenty-seven years* This was in S.S. 1438, (or A.D. 1516). 

He had three sons, who were named respectively Visvapa-Naickery Cumara-Kisf^ 
napa-NaickcTj and Casturi-Rangapa-Naicker. Among these, the eldest, Visvctpa- 
Naickerj was' crowned ; and his brother, Cumara-Kistnapa-Naicker^ was second to 
him in power:* and these reigned fxovstiyathu year down to Manmatha year, ox S.S. 
1468, (A. D. 1636,} being twenty years. After him, (that is, Visvapa-Ndickerf) the 
crown devolved on Cumara-Kistnapa-Naickery and Casturi-Rangapa-Naicker was 
his second in power: and these reigned from Dunmiki year down to* Paritabi year, 
S.S. 1475, (A.D. 1553,) being seventeen years. After hfm, as hb son, Mutthu* 
Kistnapa^Naicker^ was a child, his younger brother, Casturi-Rangapa-Naickerf was 
crowned, and reigned seven years ; from Piramatichu down to Sittafti year, S. S. 
1482, (A. D. 1560). After him, his elder brother, Cumara-Kistnapa-Naicker^s son, 
Bamed Mutthu-Kistnapa-Naicker^ was crowned. 
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Section 8. — Mutthu-Kistnapa-Naicker builds a town and temple— makes a grant 
of part of the Marawa province to Udiyan — he enlarges the grants adding the 
title of Sethopathi-^lldiyan is succeeded by his son Kuttan — Mutthu-Kistnapa 
rules down to S.S. 1612 — and leaves three sons. 

In his time he caused many temples to be built, tanks to be dug, and agraras to 
be constructed. He also built a town, named Kistnapuram^ midway between 
Madura and Secander-hill ; and a Sttiva temple, named Muttu-Kistnesvaren, in the 
town called Kayataru. 

During his reign the establishment of the kingdom of the Sethopathi took place, 
in the following manner : that is to say, the first person to whom the country was 
given, was named Udiyan- Sethopathi. At that time the whole of the country around 
Ramiseram was in an anarchical state; each town having its fortress, and paying no 
tax or tribute whatsoever : in every direction waste forest^like lands appeared; rapine 
also prevailed ; and the people bearing presents sent by the king to the temple at 
Ramiseram, were scattered on the way towards the isthmus named Sethu^ and the 
temple itself; when, being thus divided, what they carried was forcibly taken from 
them as spoils, and the bearers of the same were killed. At that time the chief ^e^rii 
(or spiritual adviser) o{ Mutthu-Kistnapa-Naicker, who was invested with the title of 
kartarcal (or lord), had occasion to go to Ramiseram ; when the chief man of the 
village otPugalur, who was named Udiyan- Sethopathi^ escorted the chxeiguru safe to 
Ramiseram, without allowing him to suffer any insult or molestation by the way; and, 
in like manner, also safely conducted him back again to Madura. Being greatly 
pleased with this attention, the chief guru introduced Udiyan to the king Mutthu- 
Kistnapa^Naicker^ procuring an interview, praising him as a skilful guide and safe- 
guard on the road to Sethu ; and in consequence Udiyan received a grant of certain 
people and lands, with villages, as also an honorary dress and various ornaments 
as presents: on being dismissed, he returned to Pugalur ; and there built a fort, 
assembled some forces, and, by their aid, subdued and took possession of all the anar- 
chical and disorderly country, reducing th^ inhabitants under his own dominion. He 
also collected a considerable sum of money in this country, in the way of taxes ; and 
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bringing the same to the king, Mutthu-Kistnapa-Naicker, delivered k over to him. 
The king being very much gratified with this proceeding, gave him an unrestricted 
grant for additional people; instructed him to see the forest-lands, which yielded no 
revenue, cleared and cultivated ; and wrote letters to the people^ eoauBanding their 
submission to his viceroy. According to this ordinance, the latter, when he returned, 
assembled additional forces, and took possession of a greater tract of country; the reve- 
nue arising from which he appropriated in part to his own and his people's expenses^ 
and sent the remainder, or surplus, to the king. On this the king, being greatly pleased, 
sent for him, and invested him with the title of Sethopathiy as Udiyan-Sethopathij (or 
Udiyan the chief of Sethu); bestowing on him elephants and horses, with vestments 
and ornaments ; and also gave him some banners^ or ensigns of dignity ; and, in 
Madura, had him consecrated to his viceroyalty, by sprinkling of the water of the 
Ganges : he then gave him audience of leave. 

After this Udiyan-Sethopathi built a mud fort at RamamAha'purom (flamnad), and 
ruled in the fashion of a king. On his decease, his principality descended to hisson^ 
named KuttanSethopathiy who subdued to himself Vadaku-vettakai, Kaliyar-kavil, 
Patta-mangala-nadu^ with the whole circumjacent country ; and carried the surplus 
amount of taxes to the palace (at Madura). 

These things being accomplished, Mutthu-Kistnapa-Naicker ruled ixom Ravuttira 
year down to Virothikirathi year, or thirty years; corresponding with S,S. 1612, (or 
A.D. 16^0). He left three sons, named Mutthu-Vtrapa-Naickef, Tirumali-Naicker, 
and Cumara-Mutthu-Naicker. 



Section 9. — Mutthu-Virapa-Naicker rules thirty-two years — is ^succeeded by Tiru" 
mali-Naicker — who erects various buildings — the Sethopathi rebels, is espelkdj 
taken prisoner at Ramiseram, and put in fetters at Madura — is released at the 
intercession of religious pilgrims — is succeeded by Regu-natba-devert iffho^, as 
Trimul'Naig's general, repels a Mysore invasion, and is in consequence greatly 
honored — after a reign of forty years, Trimul- Naig leaves his crown to his son. 

Among these two or three sons, the crown devolved on Mutthu- Virapa-Naicker^ 
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who was chiefi and 7}rumaU-Naicker was bis aecond m power. The rule of ftie first 
was thirty- two years, from Vicrothi year down to Dunmathi year; correspondiDg with 
S.S. 1544, (orA.D. 1632). After, Tirumali-Naicker was king, being crowned in 
Madura ; and his younger brother, named Cumara-Mutthu'NaiQkerj was second to hiiw 
in power. In his time, from Srirangham to Madura he built ninety-six towers of 
temples, which were called Rayer-KobaramSy causing the whole of the work to begin 
til One muhurtam of tiqae (or simultaneously) ; but only a part of it was finishad. 
In Madura itself he built a new m^ndabam (or choultry); had a terpa-kulam (or 
sacred reservoir) dug ; and erected a new palace. At tl\at time the son of Kuttan- 
Sethopathi was named Dalava-Sethapithi^ and also Sadaica-deven, being so called 
4fter his father and motbar. That Sadaica-deven did not send revenue to the palace; 
was contumacious ; and conducted himself every way in a very bad manner. Uru- 
mali'Naickerf the king, hearing this intelligence, wrote him a takid, (or letter,) in 
strongly cautionary terms. But he rejected the letter ; and ordered the messengers 
who carried it to be beaten. The king, incensed, suqtinoaed the seyenty-two paUi^a^ 
carerSj and with them a strong force ; at the head of which he placed Dalava- 
Ramapaiyen^ who advanced, fighting his way, as far as to Ramanatha-puramy 
(Ramnad,) whence the rebellious chief, Sadaici^deuen was exp^Uad* aad flyiiig> tOo|^ 
refuge in the island of Ramiseram. Dalava-Ramapaiyen caused a bridge to be 
thrown across the Pamban river, (or strait,) and advancing over it to Ramiseram, he 
fought with Sadaica-deven, and took him prisoner, carrying him afterwards to 
Madura ; where, being chained by the 1^ gs, he was put In glg^ paptivjity* 

Some time after, in the roads and other places of the Ramnad country disturb- 
ances and robberies appeared. In consequence several VairagiSj and Lada^sanni" 
yasiSy (religious pilgrims,) who had come from the nor^ to go to liamiseram^ Qov 
beset the gate of the palace for a length of time with compiain|s, and eam^tly 
besought that the Sethopathi might be restored. The king, relenting, was graciously 
pleased to release the said Sadaica-Sethopathiy and, calling him to his presence, 
•emonstrated wiUi htm ; and, ashorting him for the futuie to cwduft hmself wit}i 
greater wisdom, gave him vestments and presents, restored to him the country, and 
sent him away. As the Sethopathi was without male offspring, after his decease, 
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Lis daughter's husband, named Regu-natka-deverj was crewned. He exercised 
authority from Patta-kottai to Manar-kovil. 

While so ruliugy the Mysoreans, having assembled a large body of cavalry, camv 
and invaded Madura, and encamped in a part of the country, while they filled and 
took possession of nearly the whole kingdom. Hereupon the king, Tirumali-Naicker^ 
wrote a letter to the Sethopathi, who, immediately on seeing it, took the promptest 
measures, and raised at once sixty thousand troops ; with these he advanced, attacked 
and routed the Mysore camp, and pursued them even to the ascent of the GhatSj or 
mountain passes leading to their country. Having thus conquered, he returned to 
the king, who was intensely pleased; gave him an entertainment in the palace; 
bestowed on him horses, elephants, and splendid garments; and honored him with 
the name, or title, of Tirumali- Sethopathi. Besides, he presented him with his owa 
lion-faced palanquin (a peculiar emblem of royalty); gave him a banner, and a md- 
chelliy (or canopy,) with other ensigns. He treated him also as if his own son; and 
dispensed with all demands of tribute, even to the smallest fraction* From that 
time forwards the Sethopathi ruled, not as a tributary but independently;^ and built 
for himself a stone fort at Ramnad. 

Tirumali'Naicker reigned from Dunmathi year down to Pilapava year, being forty 
years. He died in S, S. 1584 (A. D. 1662). After him his son, Mutthu- Virapa- 
Naicker, was crowned. 



.Section 10. — Cumara-Ranga- Naicker reigns ten years — is' succeeded by ChokB- 
Natha-Naicker, who, placing confidence in Mustam-Khan, is deposed, and imprj- 
soned by him — but is restored^ and Rustam killed by Kilaven-Sethopathi — Ranga- 
Kistna- Naicker rules seven years — regency of Mangamala. 

Along with him, Cumara^Ranga-Naickery the son of Tirumali- Naicker' s youngar 
brother, Cumara-MutthU' Naicker ^ was the second in power. Mutthu- Virapa^ Naicker 
reigned from Subakirathi year down to Virothikirathi year,, being ten years^ or S.S. 
1694 ^A. D. 1672). After him his son, Choka-Natha- Naicker y was crowned, and 
Cumara-Jirumati^Naicker^ the son of Cumara-Rangapa- Naicker, was his second ii» 
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power. He reigned from Paritahi year down to Prabava year, being sixteen years, 
or S.S. 1610 (A.D. 1688). Choka-Natha-^aicker had adopted a Mahomedan youth, 
named Rttstam-Khan^ and having brought him up with care, he confided to him 
^ situation of power. The relatives of the young man patronized and greatly 
distinguished the Mahomedans : the defences of the fort, with the fort itself, were 
entirely intrusted to these persons; and, under these circumstances, Rustam confined 
the king to his palace, putting a guard over him to prevent his leaving it; and then 
usurped the whole country. The king, Choka-Natha-Naicker^ hereupon wrote a 
letter to the Sethopathi^ then named Kilaven. As soon as the letter was delivered 
to him, the Sethopathi assembled twenty thousand troops ; came, and killing Rtis- 
tanuKhan^ cut oS his head ; scattered and slaughtered the adherents of the latter ; 
and then sent RustarrCs head to the king. Immediately the king came forth, and 
bestowed every mark of attention on Kilaven- Sethopathi ; sending him back to 
Ramnad. Choka-Natka-Naicker lived a little while after this event, itnd then died. 

His son, Ranga^Kistna-Mutthu' Virapa^Naicker, was crowned ; and the son of 
Cumara-Tirumali^Naickerj named Bangaru'Tirumali^Naickerj was his second in 
power. The former reigned seven years, from Viba year down to Bava year, or S. S. 
1617 (A. D. 1695). 

After him his son, Vijia-Ranga-Choka-Natha^Naicker, came to the throne by right ; 
but was a child of only three months old. In consequence his grandmother, (his 
father's mother,) Mangamala, as regent, conducted the afiaics of her grandson's 
kingdom for eighteen years. 



Section 11. — Mangamala, during her regency^ erects buildings^ constructs roads, 
and plants avenues ; and becomes celebrated for these and other charities — Vyia- 
Ranga-Naicker succeeds on his coming cf age-^he endows Seringham and other 
pagodas — reigns nineteen years. 

During iier regency, Mangamalah^A many agraras, temples, and choultries buiK 
^ut one day, while eating beetle-leaf and areca-nut, she forgetfully took the same with 
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her left hand. Considering the taking this indulgence with the left hand to be a 
serious crime, in order to remove its consequences, she constructed roads, with 
avenues of trees, from Casi^ to Ramiseram, to Canya-Cumari (Cape Comorin), and to 
other places; and, on the same account, had terpa-kutams (or reservoirs) dug, 
choultries built, and water-booths constructed : she gave away food, and performed 
other charities ; so that her name became renowned to a great distance ; and thus, 
from Iva year down to NandanayeBv, or S.S. 1635 (A. D. 1713), being eighteen 
years, she governed the kingdom. Afterwards, the grandson of Mangamala^ the 
before-mentioned Tyia-Ranga'Choka-Natha-Naickery ruled from Vijeyaye^x down to 
Virothikirathi year, S. S. 1654 (A. D. 1732), or nineteen years. He gave many rich 
jewels to Srirangham; endowed it with many tithe-lands; and made many like 
presents to many other sacred places. He also became deified. 



Section 12. — A disputed succession — Minatchi^Ammal writes to Chunda-Saheb^ and 
Bangaru'Tirumali'Naicker to the Nabob of Arcot — wfio adjusts the difference — » 
and returns to Arcot, leaving the completing of the settlement to the care of 
Chunda-Saheb. 

As he left no children, Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker^ (before-mentioned as second 
in power to Ranga-Kistna-Muttkuy) being the rightful heir to the throne, was 
opposedhj Minatchi'Ammal, (the widow of Vyia-RangUj) who proposed to Bangaru-^ 
Tirumali-Naicker^ to adopt his son as her own ; to whom the crown should devolve 
on his coming to maturity, leaving her, in the interim, regent and guardian. He 
replied, '^ I will assume the crown myself, and after me let my son reign." He did 
so, not giving her his son, but assuming the power to himself. He resided in a new 
palace ; and all the usual dependants on the court and authorities of the capital were 
joined with BangarwTirumali-haicker. With J/intffcA/-4»i7wa/ remained her elder 
and younger brothers, and her own immediate retainers. The power of the kingdom, 
with all exercise of authority, was with BangarwHrumali-Naicker ; while the 
money, the treasure, jewels of sorts, and the like, remained in the palace, and in the 
possession of Minatchi-AmrnaL 
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Matters being so situated, Minatchi- Animal vf vote to Sandai-Sahib (Cbunda-Salieb) 
for assistance. Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker, hearing of her having done so, wrote to 
the Nabob Sabder-Ali-Khan; the Nabob Sabder-Ali-Khany and Sandai-Sahib^ came, 
accompanied by ten thousand cavalrji and encamped on the outside of the fgrt gf 
Trichinopoly. Thereupon Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker sought an interview with 
the Nabob Sabder-Ali-Khan^ at which he unfolded the whole of his affairs. In 
consequence^ the Nabob Sabder- Alt- Khan summoned all the persons connect edwidi 
the (Madura) government to appear before him; and inquired into ancient law ajid 
custom. As a result, he decided to the following purport— that the fort and kingdom 
belonged, not to Alinatchiy with her elder and younger brothers and people, seeing 
that she had no male child, but belonged to Bangaru^Tirumali-Naicker — that what- 
ever allowances or privileges were granted by the king, Vijia-Ranga'Choka^Natha^ 
Naicker, to his rani, (or queen,) to her brothers, and the people dependent on her, the 
same should be still continued — that the queen's various jewels, and personal property, 
ahould be delivered over to her ; but the public treasure in the palace^ elephants 
and horses, and all the jewels connected with the caparison and furniture of the 
same, should be given over to Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker. Besides he ordered that 
tkirty lacs (or three millions) of rupees should be paid, by fixed instajment*, as aa 
acknowledgment for the award of the crown ; took a written agreement, or bond) from 
BangarU'Tirumali'Naicker, promising its due payment at the stipulated periods ; 
and gave it in charge to Chunda-Saheb to see this agreemient fulfilled. After whieh 
the Nabob Sabder'Ali^Khan returned to Arcot. 



SECTION \Z.r^MinatchuAmmal bribes Chunda-Saheb — who enters Trichinopoly^ 
ostensibly on her behalf^ and sends an army against Dindigul^ which is taken — Ban^- 
garU'T^rumali-Naickery who had r^ired to Madura^ sends an irtferior foree^ 
which is beaten^ and its commander kilkd-^BangarU'Tirumali-Naicker retires to 
Shevagunga — Chunda-Saheb imprisons Minatchi-Ammal^ and turns her relatives 
and people out of the fort of Trichinopoly, 

When he had gone away, Minatchi-Ammal^ with her elder and younger brothers, 
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tonsulted together^ and made a promise to Chunda-Saheb that they would give him 
a crore of rupees (or ten millions). He, in consequence, was brought over to their 
eause; and -pxitoS Bangaru-ItrumalhNmckef^j till to-morrow, next day, and so on, 
by false excuses, so as not to deliver the kingdom over to him ; and conducting the 
elder brother of Minatchi^Ammalj who was named Venkata^Perumal-Naicker, to the 
Dalavayimandabam^ (or choultry,) on the banks of the Cauvery river, he there took 
an oath, engaging to deliver up the kingdom to this party ; and called for a crore of 
rupees to be given to him : in consequence the party of Minatchi gave up to Chunda- 
Saheb, in pledge for the payment of the crore of rupees, all the jewels, elephants, 
horses, and property which had been amassed by former kings of Madura ; specifying 
to Chunda-Saheb the value of each. Having received these valuables, Chunda-Saheb 
publicly went over to their side of the question, and entering with his troops into the 
fort (of Trichinopoly), took possession of it on their behalf. Upon this circumstance 
occurring, Bangaru-TirumaU-Naicker considered himself no longer safe : and, quitting 
the place, proceeded to Madura. While he was ruling over that portion of the king* 
dom which pertained to Madura, Dindigul, and Tinnevelley, Chunda-Saheb assembled 
some forces, and gave command of eight thousand cavalry and some infantry to two of 
MmatcMs people, named Govmdaufen and Ravanaiyen; dispatching them from 
Trichinopoly : these came and sat down before Dindigul, and took it. Having done 
so, they threatened Madura ; whereupon Bangarw-Ttrumali-Naickei' gave the office of 
his general to Muttku- Vatgadaiyen, and with it two thousand cavalry, with some 
infantry, bidding him take them to Ammiya-N dicker's palliyam^ (or district,) and 
there encamping to give battle to Ravanaiyen and Govindaiyen. They engaged in 
battle in consequence : when, as the invading party had eight thousand cavalry, and 
otherwise a great force, while Midthu- Vengadaiyen'^ army was small, die latter was 
beaten; and Mutthu- Vengaidaiyen in his howdah was surrounded, and from his howdah 
he discharged all the arrows he had, so that many of the enemy's cavalry fell ; but 
be at length was deified (killed in his howdah). The victorious army now came against 
Madura; and, as Bangaru-'HrumaU'Naicker had no forces, he evacuated the capital, 
and went to Sivaganga, the chief town in the country of Udiyan-dever^ who came 
forth to meet him ; and then escorted him, giving up to him Vellei-curchi, and some 
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connected villages, for his maintenance ; and he there resided. Ravanaiyen and 
Govindaiyen having conquered and taken possession of the country as far as to 
Tinnevelley, including also the intermediate palliyarnsj returned to Trichinopoly. 
The country being thus reduced, Chunda^Saheb shut up Minatchi-Ammai a prisoner 
in the palace, around which he placed guards, and gave the charge of the fort 
entirely to his own people; thus securing it to himself. He next told the people of 
Minatchiy with her elder and younger brothers, to depart out of the fort. 

Thus Minatchi-Ammal and Bangaru'Tirumali-Naicker reigned together five 
years, from Paritabi year down to Nala year, or S.S, 1659 (A. D. 1737), after 
which Minatchi'Ammal was deified (or died). 



Section 14. — Bangaru-Ttrumali-Naicktr calls in the aid of the Mahrattas — these 
take Chunda-Saheb prisoner^ and place Murari-Rayer in charge of Trichino- 
poly —whose intention of reinstating Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker is prevented by the 
coming of the Nizam — to whom the fort is yielded up — he carries Bangaru- 
Tirumali-NaickertoArcoty leaving instructions for his being reinstated. 

BangarU'Ttrumali'Naicker^ while residing in Sivaganga (Shevagunga), wrote a 
letter to the Marattas at Puna-sattara (Poona), and in consequence the chiefs, Batteh^ 
Singh and Ragqji-Kosalaj came with sixty thousand cavalry, and, surrounding 
Trichinopoly, encamped before it, and fought for some time; during which they slew 
Badei-Sahebj the younger brother of Chunda-Saheb, took Chunda-Saheb prisoner, 
and placed J/Mr^ri-rfl[yer (Morari-row) in charge of the fort; instructing him to send 
and call Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker hither, to crown him, and give the country over 
to him ; appointing an acknowledgment for the crown of thirty lacs of rupees, to be 
paid to Murari-rayery whom they ordered to remain in charge with a small force of 
cavalry ; and then Batteh-Singh and Ragqji-Bosala returned to their own country. 
These things occurred from Pingala year down to Kaliyutti year, (two years,) being 
S.S. 1661 (A.D. 1739). 

Murarurayer wrote a letter to Udaiya-deveVy bidding him bring BangarU'Tirumali" 
Naicker along with himself. While these were preparing to set out on the journey, 
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t\ie Nizam of Hyderabad, Asuph'Sahih, came to Trichinopoly with a hundred thousand 
cavalry; and, encarapincr before it, fou:^ht again^^t it; when (the Marattas) delivered 
up tlie place by capitulation to the Nizam Asuph-Sahib, At that time Bangaru-Tiru-^ 
mali'Naicker had an interview with the Nizam Asupk-Sahib, and narrated to him all 
the circumstances of his case, who heard the whole; and fully investigating into the 
rightful claimant^ assigned to him the kingdom, on condition of paying the stipulated 
acknowledgment of thirty lacs of rupees. {Bangaru-Tirumali' Naicker) said, *' The 
whole of the treasure went to Chunda-Saheb, how shall I be able to make the pay- 
ment good? besides you have thoroughly investigated into all the circumstances of 
the case; and how can I tell you any thing which yDu do not know?" The Nizam 
inquired, **how will you give it?" (or, what arrangement do you propose?) He replied, 
*' I will give at the rate of ten lacs yearly, and so pay up the whole in three years." 
In accordance with thispropositipn, the Nizam required from him a written agreement, 
and then took BangarU'Tirumali-Naicker along with himself to Arcot ; where he gave 
the Subah (or rather Nabobship) to Anavarda-Khan; then taking the hand of Bangaru- 
Tirumali-f^aicker he put it into the hand of Anavarda-Khariy and bid the latter go to 
Trichinopoly, there to receive thirty lacs of rupees in the course of three years, by 
annual instalments of three (ten ?) lacs. After leaving these instructions, Asuph^ 
Sahib returned to Hyderabad. 



Sectiojj 15. — BangarU'Tirumali'Naicker is kept at Arcot as a stipendiary — dies 
at Arcot — his son, Vijia-Cumara, goes to Vdleicurchi — is married there, and 
hindered from returning by the irruption of Murzafajing and Chunda-Saheb 
into the Cai^natic — who overthrow and slay Anavarda-Khan in battle — Maho- 
med- AH retires to Trichinopoly. 

The Nabob, Anavarda-Khan, appointed a daily allowance to Bangaru-Tirumali^ 
Naicker of one hundred pagodas (350 rupees), and to his son, Vijia'Cumara- Alutthu- 
Tirumali'Naicker a stipend of a hundred rupees, each day. Besides, he promised 
Bangaru^Tirumali' Naicker that he would assemble the chiefs of the Arcot district, 
with their forces; and, with the aid of these, would go and reduce into order the 
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Madura country, collecting the revenue there due : and then, returning; to Trichina* 
poly, would crown hinii and afterwards deliver over to him the kingdom. But 
during this delay, BangarthTirumali-Naicker's time was accomplished. 

His son, V^ia'Cumara-Mutthu'Tirumali'Naickery represented to the Nabob, that 
the mother and relatives of his deceased father were at Velkicurchi in the Siva- 
ganga district, and that it would, in consequence, be needful for him to go thither, to 
assemble the mother, family, and relatives of the deceased ; and with them to perform 
the last solemn obsequies on account of the departed. The Nabob Anavarda-Khan 
thereupon presented him with ten thousand rupees, and giving him leave to go 
and perform the Karmandiramy * enjoined him afterwards to retiim to Arcot; and 
meantime engaged to go and settle the concerns of the Madura country, and then, 
returning to Trichinopoly, to crown him; and with these promises he gave him leave 
to depart. He accordingly came hither, and performed the usual ceremonies; and 
these being accomplished, Udiya-devcr brought about his marriage to one among his 
own relatives. On account of this circumstance a delay for some time occurred. 

Afterwards, when he was about preparing to journey (to Arcot), Inayithu^Molhin- 
Khan {Htdayet-mohy-u'din^ or Murzafa-jing) came from the north, in company with 
Chunda-Saheb, and making a descent on the Arcot country, engaged in battle with 
Anavarda-Khan^ who fell in the contest. The Nabob Makomed-Ali (his son) 
retreated to Trichinopoly, where he safely arrived. Thereupon InayithU'M(Ahin'^ 
Khan proceeded to Puthucheri (Pondichery), and joining in alliance with the French 
people, conquered the Soubah of Arcot. In consequence of this revolutionary state 
^f things, Vijia'Ctmara-Mutthu^Ttrumali-Iiaicker did not remove, but continued 
to reside at Velkicurchi. 

* KanMmdiram is the close of die wraddha or funeral rites : in the case of Bramins, on the 
twelfth day; in the case of others, on the sixteenth day after the decease; unless great distance of 
relatives should make further extension needful. Some ceremonies take place during every day of 
this period, hut the twelfth or sixteenth day is solemn and final. 
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Sectiok la.^^Aluma^Khan takes Madura-^-^ kitted at TruAinfif^ — hi$ two 
deputies give a nominal sovereignty to Vyia-Cumara — ike nabob Mahomed^A^ 
intrigues with the deputies — the attempt to depose ike king produces an ajfray-^ 
the king forbids itj and abdicating the throne retires to Vetleicurchi^ where his 
descendants reside, 

.S<w?tiaie afterwards Chuoda-Saheb, together widi the French people, came to 
T^ichuiopoly^ and besieged it. Then Ahana^Khan^ on the side of Chunda*Saheb^ 
eamie asd took the fort of Madara, and thence proceeded and subdued the Tinne« 
velley country ; and appointed Nabir-Khan at Tinnevelley, and Mantimiga at 
Madura, as lieutenants, or gOFemors. After doing so, Aluma-Khan returned to 
Cbunda^aheb at Trichinopoly. Immediately after his arrival he was struck with a 
cannon shot, and killed. The death of Aluma-Khan happened S.S. 1674 (A. D. 
1751^), being from (the last-imentioned date, p. 43, or) Sittartari year down to Pr^^ 
pathi year» thirteen years. 

On the news of bis death coming to be heard by Mantinuya^ and Nabir-Khan, 
these two persons came to Ramanaiba^puraw (Ramnad), and taking Velkhfen^Servai* 
earen with them, proceeded to &oaganga^ where they united with Tandaoarajfa* 
piUajf; apd th^ whole of these persons carried VyiorCumarih'Mutihu^TprismaU- 
Naicker to Madura, and there, in the month Mast of Angila year, they had him 
crowned; while Mantimiya and Nabir-Khan were under him as servairts, and 
fauuhris (or military commandants). Then Alagappen^Muthaliar was invested^ 
by them, with the office of Dalagarten (or generalissiaio); and the seals of libit 
office being confided to him, he received the title oi Dalavayi-MuthaUar. They tbe» 
sent him into the Tianevelley eountry. From that time first the title of Dalavayi* 
Mutholiar^ as an honorary and noyal appellation^ cootiBues to the pfesent pmod. 

Thus for sometime the government was conducted in Madura: when Mahomed- 
Khan gave to Mayana-Mantimiya a female in marriage ; and afterwards tampered 
with him, and spoke with him thus — '* So you brought the king and crowned him, 
notwithstanding that the whole country was mine, and was regularly conducted under 
my administration; now, if I submit myself to this king, and act as his servant, what 
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advantage will arise thence to ti^? (jgu^A^y including the person spoken to). Daj 
by day they will increase, and we in proportion shall be diminished.'* But Mantmiya 
did not assent to this counsel: he replied, '^If we eject the king from the country, 
the kingdom will not remain with us : as he is by ancient usage the ruler of the 
country, and the only recognized enthroned king of the south, to him alone the 
authority can be stable; but to us it could not be assured for a single day." 
Mahomed-Khan^ however, daily more and more directly, held intercourse of this sort 
with that Mayana^ with ten jemadar's belonging to him, and also with the gurus; 
and by force of counsel he (Mayana-Mantimiya) was at length brought over to the 
design; and they all consulted together how best to dethrone the ruler, and tm 
assume his crown. Intelligence of these proceedings coming to the knowledge of 
Velkiyen'Servai^aren and Tandavaraya-piUay^ they said (to Mantimiya and Nabir^ 
Khan)y *' Heretofore, when we were quiet, you came, and by strong persuasion took us 
along with you, as well as the king, and crowning him, represented yourselves simply 
M jemadars in his service; and so we and you unitedly crowned the king, and then, 
confiding in you, we left the king to your care; after which, while we continued to 
leave you in charge of the king's welfare, can we now believe that you are capable 
of treachery? — but depart out of the fort." Disputing together (as they went out), 
both parties halted at the terpa-kulam (tank); where, by reason of their ordering 
Mantimiya to depart, a fierce fight ensued between both parties; a great slaughter 
took place, and much disturbance arose. 

The king, Vyia'Cuynara-MutthU'Ttrumali-Naicker^ addressed both sides thus, 
"Why does this disturbance and loss arise between you; another day better times 
will befall us (the king), and then equitable rulers will come from the north: these, 
inquiring into the ancient rule and claims of right, will crown us; and when such 
persons do this, our rule will be stable; but as you cannot do this for us, we no 
longer consent to remain here. Fight not between yourselves on our account.'* 
Saying thus, he forthwith set out; and in Adi month of Strimugam year he came to 
VeUeicurchi. His son was Raja' Visvanatha-Naicker-Ayeravercalj whose sons are 
now alive: that is to say, VangarU'TirumaliTNaicker-avercal^ and Vyia-Cumara^ 
MutthU'TirumaH-Naicker-avercaL These are living at Velkicurchi. 
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THE PANDION CHRONICLE. SUPPLEMENTARY MANUSCRIPT, AND 

CARNATACA DYNASTY, CONNECTED. 



In the first volume we brougbt our inquiries downwards, by as cautious a deduc 
tion as circumstances woald permit, to the eras of Vicramadilya and Salivahana . 
The fixing of the contemporary and preceding rulers of the Pandiya-mandaUim^ was 
decided chiefly from indications afforded by the Manuscripts themselves; but 
without possessing a full conviction that, in every case, the indication could be 
depended upon: still an approximation, more or less near, to precision has been 
effected. The very obscure portion of all native history which relates to the seven 
dynasties of foreigners, from the Abhiras down to the Maulas or Mavunals^ is 
hardly capable now of satisfactory elucidation; but the period we came to was that 
oi Soma-Suntira^Fandion; who is said to have driven these strangers away and tOv 
have ruled twenty years. This circumstance, if we admit it to be historical, must 
have occurred at a period considerably posterior to the commencement either of the 
Christian era, or that of Salivahana; but how long subsequent, it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to say. Should the parallels and coincidences marked be nearly 
accurate, then there must be a very considerable chasm about the period indicated 
for the ascendency of these foreigners; and we might fix Somasuniira some where in 
the seventh or eighth century; and some vestiges of the Kadamba family ruling over 
a part of the Malayalim country, wherein also these foreigners are said to have 
acquired an ascendency, would induce us to suppose that some such period is not 
far from the truth : the matter will however come under further notice with a 
feference to the Kadamba dynasty. 

But before we come to so comparatively recent a period, there is a considerable 
field open to research in other portions of the Peninsula; even from some time 
subsequent to the decay of the Magadha kingdom down to the tenth or fourteentk 
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century. Our professed object would not demand any discursive inquiries beyond 
the immediate range of the Pandion kingdom, with some notices of its immediate 
neighbours; but a general survey of the whole field is interesting: it tends to 
illustrate the leading subject; may lead to future discoveries; and has been but 
little treated on, having by some been regarded as a total void; while yet materials 
do exist for fixing dynasties, sovereigns, and some events, with very tolerable 
accuracy; approaching often, in the matter of inscriptions, to a degree bordering on 
certainty. 

Next to the Magadha empire of Behar, various indices point to Calinga^ or that 
portion of Telingana situsited on the sea coast, near the Godavery river. The 
Ougein or Malwa monarchy, was probably contemporary with thisj and has beea 
made considerably more the subject of heroic fiction and fable; but this has not 
been left without sufficient notice to tell us that such a kingdom once was, and was 
also, in its day, illustrious; and with slight changes of locality, it was the mother* 
land of various subsequent powers, till finally merged in the Mahomedan princi- 
pality of Golconda. 

Sir W. Jones gathered from the Puranasj through the help of his Pandit, that 
the city of Cilacilay supposed by him to be the country of the Maharashtras or 
Mahrattas, was once the seat of power: where five persons reigned, who were called 
Bhumanday Bangirdj Sisunandi, Yasonandiy and Praviraca^ who occupied a period of 
ene hundred and six years ; after which the kingdom became the prey of barba. 
rians. The Pandion Chronicle, probably from the like Pauranic source, says, that 
after the Mavunals were gone, one of the Kainguilan race, from among the Yema- 
nalSy ruled in the town called Kinguilij whose name was Vinlhisaren; after whom^ 
Pisraiyeyan, and some other kings, ruled down to Piraviren. As this last name is, 
without doubt, the same with Praviraca, we infer that the Kinguili of the 
Manuscript is the Cilacila, or Kilakila of Sir W« Jones's account. We conclude 
that the Calinga country, a part of the Sanscrit and classical Andhra, or Telingana, 
is the locality intended. A. D. Campbell, Esq. in his grammar of its mellifluous 
language, says, ^* Calinga stretched northwards, along the coast from the Godavery 
towards the Ganges. The nation is mentioned by Pliny as Calinga proximi mari^ 
and gentei gangaridum Calingarum; and the people and lai^age of TeUngana 
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are still known to the inhabitants of the eastern islands by no other name than 
Calinga"* We have before seen (Vol. 1, p. 183.) that Buddhist traditions in Ceylon 
trace their religion to Calinga and Magadha; the former name thus doubtless 
denoting Tdingand. Mr. Wilson observes,t that, according to classical writers, " the 
kings o( Andkra were sovereigns of great power in the early years of Christianity; 
and Pliny states of tlie Andhra king, that he was master of thirty walled towns, 
and could bring into the field one hundred thousand foot^ ten thousand horse, and 
a thousand elephants." 

There appears to exist some doubt, or rather perhaps some grounds of conjecture, 
whether Vicramadilya did or did not extend his dominions on this frontier, even to 
the subverting of the ancient Andhra sovereignty : and if so, whether Salivahana^ on 
his conquest of Vicramaditya, did not extend bis power also over this region. He ia 
included, as usual in other cases, among the list of monarchs. Mr. Wilson says, J **It 
is not unlikely that Vickrama may have extended his authority to the south of the 
Nermada; and Salivahana, whose capital, Pratishthana, now known as Pytharij stood 
upon the Godaveri^ is a legitimate monarch of the Dekhin. The countries along the 
Godaverij or between it and the Nermada^ may have been subject to that prince and 
his successors early in the Christian era; and their authority may have extended east 
and south, so as to have comprised the upper part of Karnata and the western 
portion of Telingana or Andhra'* We rather doubt the correctness of one or two of 
these conjectures :§ but even according to them, do not perceive that *'it is impossible 
to include Bhqja amongst the monarchs of the south ;" \ for all accounts make him 
a successor, more or less remote, to Salivahana. 

Nevertheless, it seems agreed on all hands, that the period subsequent for some 
centuries to Salivahana is excessively obscure; and the history of Andhra is as much 
80, at this time, as any other. We meet with nothing of a probability approaching 
to certainty until ^^ about a century and a half after Salivahana^ or in the third century 
of Christianity;"^ when '^ traditions particularise a Mukunti-rofa as flourishing/ 
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^fao was of another race of Kalinga priaces, and his countrj was ^^more to the south, 
in the Gantur (Guntoor) circar, and adjacent to the Krishna river, on its approach 
to the sea." He is said to have encouraged the settlement of Bramins in hifi 
country : his capital was Daranikotaj west of CondapUli, and ^' his descendants 
are said to have reigned for eight hundred years."* Little further is known 
concerning them ; but we feel a degree of moral certainty that Bqja-raja was one of 
these kings, both because Daranikota signifies " the fort of Daray' (or town of 
Saileya-Dhara, Vol. 1, p. 225) and because his descendants, are represented to be 
succeeded, as usual, by the Yavanas. By his descendants we ought perhaps more 
correctly to understand generally his successors. We transfer Mr. Wilson's obser- 
vations. ** When Mukunti is not considered as the founder of a local dynasty, the 
'* ordinary course of enumeration is, Salivahana^ Madhava-verma^ Kulaketana^ Nila- 
" kantha^ and Mukunti; and these princes are not held to be sovereigns of part of 
*' Kalinga only, but of the whole of Telingana. Tliey are followed by the Chola- 
•* Maharaja^ intending thereby the series of princes so termed, as the period of their 
'* government is said to be two hundred and seventeen years; bringing the whole to the 
• year of Salivahana four hundred and thirty seven (A.D. 515). These are succeed- 
*^ ed by eight or nine Yavana princes. It is difficult to understand what is meant by 
'^ the term, as the name Yavana invariably implies foreigners, and in late times 
" Mahommedans. In general, the only name specified is Yavana- Bhuja; but in one 
"listt we have the following, named as his descendants: Nanda^ who reigned sixty- 
" two years; J?Aa</ra, seventy years; D^m^^^e/?^, fifty years; &/(yajen^, forty-two years; 
" i&7w;>(7/i,8ixty.seven years; Retnamadana,\h\v\yye^r?>\ Sumanta, fihyye^rs; Vrihasena, 
forty-six years: or altogether, with the reign of Yavana- Bhuja, which is called forty 
one years, four hundred and fifty-eight years ; bringing the last to the year of Saliva- 
hana 875 (A. D. 953). The succeeding princes are termed the Narapati, Gajapati, 
** and Aswapati, or the sovereigns of Warangal, and Orissa, and the Mahommendans. J 
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^^ It appears, therefore^ tbat the termination of the Yavana series is, as far as the chro- 
*• nology is concerned, fully two centuries too early. As to its historical accuracy, it is 
*^ impossible to offer any conjecture, as nothing but names is traceable, and those names 
"throw no light on the foreign origin of the individuals, as they are all genuine 
'' Sanscrit appellations. Whether any such persons existed as these Vavanas is ques- 
^' tionable ; but the answer to the question must be sought in the countries between the 
*''Narmada and Krishna. Colonel Mackenzie's inquiries are, for the most part, bounded 
** by the latter ; except along the sea coast and the adjoining districts."* We submit, 
what indeed is only a conjecture, but which nevertheless is invested with some adjuncts 
of probability ; and this is, that if the Yavanas are cprrectly supposed to denote the 
Greeks of Bactria, (See vol. 1, p. 259.) then it is possiblq that some king or conqueror 
from among them might have left some posterity, legitimate or otherwise, in India, 
native born and by a native mother, very possibly of high descent. In such case 
Yavana-Bhuja might denote either that son or his descendant : the term Yavana 
marking the foreign extraction; and Bhuja denoting aryn or strength; while the 
other names in succession might be expected to be Sanscrit, both from maternal in- 
fluence and Indian birth. Supposing this conjecture to be accurate, then this dynasty 
of a Grecian posterity must have held very extensive influence, seeing that their 
rule is admitted by the records both of the Pandion and Kadamba kingdoms. Traces 
every where appearing of their rule, it must, as a leading fact, be something more than 
artificial ; though the details are not sufficiently numerous to allow us to consider 
any thing further than the mere fact, that such a dynasty once was, as historical. 

With the intension of returning to the locality of this northern power in times 
subsequent to those now indicated, we pass over to the western and southern portion 
of the Peninsula. From such Manuscripts as are in our own possession, the notices 
G^ the Sera-desam are faint and few. It appears, however, that the deficiency is 
capable of being supplied from existing record3 ; bqt not having the Manuscripts in 
possession, all that can be done is to give the following brief outline ; one which the 
Manuscripts themselves might possibly enable us to correct or enlarge. 

*Pes. Cata. Intro, p. csxiv. 
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Pauranic legends cariy up the notice of this country to the time of Parasu-Rama ; 
and even ascribe the existence of the whole western continent to him. This asserteJ 
incarnation of Vishnu made great slaughter among the Cshetriya princes of the solar- 
race in the north ; and then gave their countries to the Bramins ; who, in return for 
his liberality, banished him as a murderer. Parasu-Rama having no country to call 
his own, solicited one from Varunen, the god of the sea, who promised him an ex- 
tent of land equal to that over which he could cast his battle-axe ; the inseparable 
emblem of this avataram. Standing at Gokemam, in the north, in about latitude 16^ 
he hurled his axe even to Canya-Cumari^ (or Cape Comorin,) the intermediate space 
being what we call the Malabar coast ; and so much, as by agreement, Varuneir 
yielded to him as his domain. 

A hasty decision might declare this whole legend to be altogether fiction. We 
suspect that the fable commemorates^ at least, one great leading fact. The nearest 
conjecture we can form respecting the era of Parasu-Rama is, that he lived sometime 
within the thousandth year after the flood. Now, if the astronomical principles 
detailed in volume 1, p. 153, are correct, there must have been a great retiring of the 
mass of waters from the northern hemisphere during the period within five hundred 
to a thousand years after the flood ; and, unless the level of the Malabar coast be 
greatly beneath that of the coast of Coromandel, from this also a similar retiring of 
waters must have taken place at the same time; though uncommemorated, so far as 
we are aware, by any legend, as very little concerning it was known anterior to Rams- 
Chandra ; whose era is posterior to that of the former Rama by some centuries. 

When Parasu-Rama had obtained his domain, as before mentioned, he parcelled 
it out into seven ifowAr^wj, or divisions, named respectively, Kirata, Virata^ Maratha\ 
Konkanay Hayga^ Tuluua^ and Kerala. Some of these names, as Kirata and 
Virata^ are taken from those of northern and more ancient countries. These sevlli 
provinces, it seems, had a population of fishermen; from which circumstance we »ft 
may gather the general inference, that the retiring of the sea was gradual, though 
fable {las incorrectly made it miraculous and instantaneous. If it did take place on 
the principles indicated, it must have been gradual. Parasu-Rama^ it may be 
supposed, on coming to this newly recovered tract of country, easily gained aa 
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ascendency over its piscatory inhabitants. The better to secure it, and to retaliate 
on the northern Bramins who had expelled him, he made these fishermen become 
Bramins. Either at this time, or, as noore probable, ftubsequently, the aforesaid 
seven provinces were subdivided into sixty-four districts; and the Bramins of these 
states formed a deliberative council of government for the whole. They reserved to 
themselves the property of the soil; let out the lands to inferior castas; intrusted war. 
and defence to ten and a half divisions out of the sixty-four subdivisions; and 
placed the executive government in the hands of one individual, assisted by a. 
council of four other Bramins, elected every three years.* It is not certain whether, 
this very singular arrangement, considering its being in India, took place among the 
fisherraen-Bramins, or at a later period. The reader may judge; for the legend, 
says, that Parasu-Rama^ on quitting the country, told his Bramins that, should they 
at any time have urgent occasion for his assistance, their wishing for his presence, 
would be sufficient to bring him among them: a device quite common to theheroical 
period of Hindu history. The fishermen, unworthy of their elevation, felt doubtfiil 
of his veracity; and, in order to put it to the proof, summoned him without cause: 
indignant at which he reduced them to the rank of Sudras, in which light the 
Bramins of the Konkan are said to be still regarded. We incline to the opinion 
that the Bramins who formed the hierarchical government before described were no^ 
the Bramins of Parasu-Rama; but later ones, who migrated into the country at an 
after period: and for these reasons; because elective government is not purely 
Indian of the earliest ages, but originated among the dispersed from Babel ir^ 
Chaldea and Assyria; because the Bramins of Malabar are said to have let out the 
lands to inferior castes; and because, after a time, the election of a president witb 
an executive council was changed into the election of one sovereign, of the Cshetriya 
«r military caste, only prescribing to him an oath, to acknowledge the authority 
of the Bramins, and to do nothing contrary to their interests, t or without their 
concurrence. This last proceeding is precisely according to the Cushite model of 
the dispersed from Babel; and it does not appear possible, according to Hinda 

* Des. Cata. Intro, p. xcv. t ^hid. 
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opinrons^ that a Cshetriya prince could have derived a sovereignty^ of limited 
character, from the inferior caste of Sudras. We suppose, therefore, a later immigra- 
tion of Bramins, (possibly of Chaldean origin,) who improved or ornamented the 
legend of Parasu-Rama; reduced his fisherroen-Bramins to their original level; 
and contrived to get the whole power of government into their own hands: but 
though we suppose so much, our readers will form their own opinion. 

It is said that the elected military sovereign was from another country, not 
distinctly specified; and therefore not easily determinable. We greatly hesitate 
to admit Mr. Wilson's conjecture,* that they ^' had been induced or compelled 
to accept a military viceroy from the monarch of Madura;" for we think the 
transaction in question is more ancient than ''the early ages of Christianity," in 
which he places it ; and we believe that an act of interference so important would 
not have escaped notice in some one of our Manuscripts had it actually occurred* 

The seven districts into which the Malabar coast was primarily divided, ap^ 
pear, after some time, to have been apportioned into the four provinces of Tuluva, 
Cuva^ Kerala^ and Mushica. Of these, Cuva is mentioned by Ptolemy as a town, not 
a country ; and from Mushica^ in all probability, came the port Musiris^ mentioned by 
Arrian in his Periplus.t The last two seem to have been of little consequence; for 
ihe whole country was named after the two leading divisions of Tuluva and Kerala, 
the former to the north, and the latter to the south ; and this division arose from a sepa^ 
ration among the before-mentioned sixty-four Bramin families ; of whom thirty-two 
took possession of one half, and the remaining thirty-two of the other half. On what 
account this arrangement took place, does not appear to be recorded. It seems how 
ever to be a necessary consequence, that the military sovereignty by election must 
have ceased : a conjecture which is confirmed by what information can be gathered 
regarding the northern portion. 

For a change in the name, from Tuluva to KadambUy seems to have been preceded 



* Des. Cata. Intro, p. xcvi. 

t Periplui Mar. Erythr. p. 32. And by Pliny in his Natural History. It was the port made by 
Hippalus, the first pilot who stretched across the Arabian gulf from the mouth of the Red sea. 



by that state of the eenntry wb ich our Manuscripts usually express by the phrase of being; 
** its own king," or without any established authority. The first king of the Kadamba 
dynasty in Tutuva, is stated to have been the offspring of Siva and Parvati ; or, as another 
account states, he was born from a drop of perspiration from Swa^ which fell on a 
Kadamba flower {Naudea Dadaga). The country, at that time, was without a king ; 
and the people had recourse to acustom of which frequent mention occurs in Peninsular 
records ; this is, the letting loose an elephant carrying a garland of flowers, after the 
performance of certain ceremonies, in which the concurrence of Bramins is of course 
essential ; and the person to whom the elephant presents the garland is by that act 
considered to be cho^^en as king. The above-mentioned Kadamba in this case 
received the garland; and he was called Trinetra^Kadamba^ from having, as 
asserted, Siva's third eye in his forehead ; an allegory perhaps to indicate that he 
was rigid, or severe, in the administration of justice. He is placed high up in the 
Cali-yugam^ or between 500 to 1000 B.C.; but an inscription occurs in his name 
£ S. 90, or A. D. 168. Precise confidence can be placed in neither of these dates; 
for when natives date any thing in the Cali-yugam, we have learned to regard the 
time as beyond their praise knowledge; and the very date S.S. 90, would lead to 
a suspicion that the inscription was antedated at some period when the era of 
Salivahana had come into general use, and that it referred to another Trinetra^^ 
Kadamba^ so named after the founder of the dynasty. We should conjecture, by 
consequence, that if the first Trinetra^ Kadamba were a real personage, the age ia 
which he flourished must have been at least 500 B. G. 

Of two successors by some accounts, or five by others, little or nothing is said ; 
but the third or fifth, named Mayura- Verma^ is pre-eminently distinguished. He 
founded Jayantipur^ being either Banavasi^ or Kundapur^ on the sea coast; but is 
chiefly celebrated for introducing the Bramins into the country : and here we meet 
with a singular contradiction ; for traditions ascribe to him the division of the 
country, below the GhalSj into sixty-four districts, apportioned among the Bramin 
settlers. We feel obliged to explain this circumstance in a way which will avoid 
contradiction; and, at the same time, not be discordant to the spirit of Hindu history. 
We believe then the matter to be as already indicated; that an immigration of 
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Bramins took place at an earlier period, who deposed the preceding Sudras; that 
the hierarchical government not working weH, an elective military one was 
established ; that this ultimately led to a schism or rent in the country ; that the 
northern portion continued some time in an anarchical state, when possibly many 
Bramin families quitted it for happier lands; that at length those who remained in 
union with the people brought about the election of Kadamba; and, that his 
descendant, J/aj(2/ra- Ferma invited another immigration of Bramins, dividing his 
northern half-couptry into sixty-four districts, in imitation of the more ancient 
division of the whole coast ; and thus making his country a copy in miniature of 
the primitive whole. It must be noted that a regular succession of kings is traced 
after Mayura- Verma; and without some such supposition as the one indicated, it 
seems impossible to reconcile the very opposite statement of a hierarchy of Bramins 
choosing an elective king, with an hereditary king inviting Bramins, and locating 
them in appropriated districts* Besides which, it must be remarked that the 
hierarchy possessed the whole country, whereas Mayura- Verma ruled over only the 
northern half. It follows, that the location of Bramins made by him was certainly 
posterior to the hierarchy; an4 we must account for that location, either by 
supposing a deficiency caused by time, or by imagining some flowing tide of 
Bramins from the north setting in towards this shore, and received with cheerful 
welcome. For a country to be without Bramins is, by established Hindu opinion^ 
one of the greatest afflictions that Divine Providence tan allow to alight on a 
devoted nation. Hence, in the former cade, had a dearth of these benefactors 
occurred, Mayura- Verma would have earnestly sought to make up the deficieney; 
or if there existed only a moderate supply, a greater one would be welcomed, on 
the principle that too many of a good tribe could not come; inasmuch as they 
would bring with them a blessing, instead of proving a burden. It adds some 
weight to the conjecture, if we consider the fact, which seems to be authenticatedi 
that the proportion of Bramins in the modem province of Canara (the one in 
question) is much greater than in other parts of the Peninsula. 

It appears, further, that Mayura- Verma placed four (we had almost said Levitical) 
cities, each under a Bramin governor ; which were those of Kasargudiy Bavkur^ 
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Mangatur^ and Kadaba. During the reign of bis son the Bramins made an attempt t^ 
leave the c<JUntry, but were brought back^ and compelled thenceforward to leave a 
lock of hair on the forehead, as a distinguishing mark: the rest of the hair being 
shaven according to custom. The legendary account of Mayura-Verma^ is the 
subject of a Sanscrit Saf^ittiram, in the Devanagari character. It makes the 
successors of Trinetra-Kadamba to be Madhukeswara^ Mallihatha^ and Chandra^ 
Verma; the last of whom had two sons; and from the eldest of these, named after 
his father, came Mayura^ who afterwards became king of BanavasL It states that 
his son was called Trinetra-Kadamba. Mr. Wilson thinks that Mayura* Verma 
lived about one thousand years ago, or in the eighth or ninth century.* In general 
Mr. Wilson seems to us to err, if at all, on the safe side. We believe that Mayttra 
must have flourished at an earlier period. Some reasons for which opinion will 
presently appear. 

The son of Mayura is otherwise named Cshetriya- Vermay and Chandragoda: 
This prince, by treachery and cruelty, extended his authority, and pushed forward 
the Bramins above the Ghauts. From this prince downwards there follows a 
list, of names only, of some seventy princes. The question arises, is the list real? 
or is it fictitious? We should say neither one nor the other. The greater proba- 
bility is, that some of the names will be duplicates or repetitions of others; but that 
a portion of them must have had real existence, and regal authority. They are 
followed, as usual, by the Abhiras^ Mauras^ &c. ; and Mr. Wilson again, somewhat 
too positively as we conceive, asserts, that ^' the list of princes given in the Puranas** 
(to wit, as we suppose, AbhiraSj MauraSy &c.) *' could have had no connexion 
whatever with the dynasties of the south.'^t We do not so plainly perceive thit 
impossibility, in the face of uniform local testimony to the contrary ; though it is just 
possible that the Pauranic accounts may have been copied out into the topical lists, 
and genealogical accounts, by way of rhetorical ornament and flourish. But then we 
find that these foreign princes bring us down to a Sankara-deva in S.S. 1258, or A.D. 
1336: fixing those foreign dynasties some centuries earlier; asthqrare uniformly 
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placed, be they whom they may. Mr. Wilson mformt Wj (Cata.p.970 tbatinscriptioafi 
of the Ka^amba family ere found as laJte a3 the twelfth ceotury of the Chrbtian tn. 
Is the inscriptioa one of Sankara-DevaJ Whether U be or no, and whether any 
foreigners intervened or otherwise, let us take our stand at 1200 A.D. and then carry 
upwards a list of as many princes, out of seventy, as discretion may warrant; and we 
shall be landed at a period much anterior to A. D. 1000 as the time of il/^^i^r^. 
Verma. Let us take the whole seventy, and assign twenty years to each reign, and we 
are carried up to 200 B. C. But if we consider that there were certain intermediate 
series of foreigners^ and that twenty years is a low estimate as an average of each reign, 
.we may then discard several from the list of seventy princes, and yet be carried up a^ 
high. We have fixed the first Trimtra-Kadamba at 500 B. C; or say thereabouts. 
At least a century must have been occupied by his immediate successors, down to 
May ura- Verma. We may be above the true point, as Mr.Wilson is, we conceive, cer- 
tainly below it ; but we feel too much respect for his judgment, and too great diffi- 
dence of our own^ to be any way positive. We note, notwithstanding, that '^ in other 
tracts" (exclusive of the Sanscrit Mayura- Ytrma-Chtritrd) " current in the Dekhin» 
the Kadamba is inserted in the midst of the common Pauranic dynasties of the Kali 
age, or anterior to the Maunas and Yuvanas'' (Des. Cata. p. 97.) Mr. Wilson 
considers thi$ to be '^ egregious blundering, or worse/' because ''intended to place 
the origin of the Kadambas niearly 1500 years before the Christian era.** The simple 
fact, however, that other tracts and local traditions take this latter view of the case, 
deserves to be weighed in forming a definite judgment. 

Having brought this line of kings down to the real, or asserted, times of foreign 
rule, we here, as in other cases, pause ; and turn to the more southern portion, or 
Kerala-desam- This seems to be the same with the Sera-desam ; unless the latter 
should be a still smaller division at the extreme south. The limits of Sera-desam 
seem to have varied at different times ; and the country has also been termed Konga* 
desam. The records of this principality do not appear to be so connected as those of 
others ; deficient even as the best are* But a certain date seems to be afforded in the 
year of Salivahana 8 16, or A. D. 894, when the country is said to have been conquered 
by the Soren king. This is about the period usually assigned to foreigners ; but in the 



britf accouM^ of the Manuscript entitled Konga-dcsa-Riijakaij or kings af thet 
Konga country, Mr, Wilson makes no mention o^ anj foreign rule. This M9.. 
appears to us peculiarly valuable, from beinfg the only one, as we conceive, bearing 
on this section of the south country. And, when it is considered that Mr. Wilson 
admits his want of acquaintance with the Tamil language, and his being obliged to 

follow, either imperfect English notes left by Colonel Mc.Kenzie, or the verbal 
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accounts of natives, there will perhaps appear some reason in the wish, that this ma- 
nuscript in particular could be inspected. The plan of printing manuscripts verbatim,, 
with literal translations, as the foundation of general infarraces from the whole at a 
future period, we feel convincingly persuaded is the only means of providing a safe^ 
chart to the general historiani, in this long neglected, and supposed to be barren, field. 
The errors which we have perceived, in parts of Mr. Wilson's most valuable Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Mc.Kenzie MSS. at Calcutta^ lower our feeling of confidence 
in results derivable from the whole; important as they are, in the character of an- 
approximation: and our having seen and conversed with one of the individuals on< 
whom Colonel Mc.Kenzie, and ultimately Mr. Wilson, must have depended foTaccount8> 
of the contents of the Tamil Manuscripts, would by no means deduct from' such a 
depreciated feeling. Until thti Tamil Manuscripts relating to the Pandiyay Sora, and 
Stra kingdoms, have been examined by a European, well acquainted with Ttmil, we- 
must hold that their contents cannot be justly estimated ; nor would a safe basis, ^or 
public judgment to rest upon, be provided ; unless they are printed t^er&^rf/m, with 
a literal version. Mr. Wilson says,t "According to this work!' (Kongadtsa-Rajakal) ! 
'* the series of Konga or Chera princes amounted to twenty-six, from Viraraya^Cka- 
kraverti to Raja- Malla-deva J is the time of whose descendants thekingdom^ 
was subdued by the Chola-Raja.^ To remove the vagueness of the words put by us in . 
small capitals, we should be disposed to make every effort to get a sight of the M9« 
were it at Madras,, and not at Calcutta. What descendants, or how many of them,, 
intervened hetv^een Raja- Malla*deva and the Soren conquest? seems needful to* be ? 
ascertained, before attempting the ascending series, up to Fir/i-rtfy^. We suspect.: 

^^^ ^^ • ^ _^ _ r 
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the ordiiiarj iatroductioa of the foreiga ralers, whom the Soren king would htr 
represented as chasing out of the country, assuming it thenceferward to himseUl 
Allowing as high up as 500 A. D. for these foreigners, we might have to track our 
way upwards through the obscure periods of Bya^ Salivahana^ and VicramadityCr to 
whom the descendants of Rya-MaUa'deva would appear as tributaries, until we 
came to Malla-deua himself ; perhaps a century B. C. ; and then allowing about 
twenty years each to his twenty-five predecessors^ if real, we should make Vira- 
raya to be about contemporary with Trinetra-Kadamba^ of Taluva. Obscuri^ 
however, almost impenetrable, rests over the period in question; and all we can 
hope for is, that such a beginning has been made by Colonel Mc.Kenzie and Mr. 
Wilson, as may ultimately lead to a sifting of the contents of all the Mc.Kenzie 
MSS. bearing on the subject; and yieldii^, by a clear indoction, from all 
available data, something like a satisfactory and decisive basis for the conclusions 
of the future historian. 

The list of kings from Vira-raya (or the champion-king) to Matla-deva^ is 
the following one: — Gavinda-raya, Krishna-raya^ KiUi-vallabka^ Govinda^ Chat'- 
urbhiffa^ Kumara-devay Trivikrama-devaj Kongani'Verma, Madhava-verma, Hari- 
verma, Vishnugopay Krishna-verma^ Dindikara^ Durvanitij Puskkara, Trivik- 
ranuty Bhuvikramay Kor^am-Mahadhirayay Gavinday Sivaga^ Prithivi-Kotigani" 
Mahadhiraya, Raja-MaUa-devay Ganda-devay Satyavakyordevay Gunottama-deva, 
Riffa-Malla^^a; in all, twenty^six. Some of these names convey a suspicion of 
modern* date, from the appellatives of Krishna so often occurring; for whether 
Krishna were so popular at as early a period as we have conjectured for these 
kings, is doubtful. Let it however here be observed, that the Saren conquest of 
the Sera-desam, fixed in S. S. 816, brings us to a period, where, in the other 
portions of this connective essay, we have deemed it expedient t* pause, in our 
survey. 

The Sora^desam next demands our attenttoa. There are manuscripts in the 
Mc.Kenzie collection it appears, which, as we conjecture, on an accurate investi- 
gation, would probably yield materials of very considerable interest, as to thi» 
portion of the south country. We can only attempt a distant approximation tc^ 
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swere accuracy^ from the rough outline of materials which Mr. Wilson has 
provided; taken in connexion with some others of our own. 

If the statement of the Hart- Vamsa ought to be received as accurate, that the 

« 

extreme south was peopled by descendants of the three brothers named Chera, 
Chola, and Pandiyaj as we are rather disposed to believe, then it will follow 
that the statement derived by Mr. Wilson from one or two manuscripts, which 
do not seem to us to be unexceptionable in point of authority, is not to be receired 
without qualification. According to Mr. Wilson, Trichinopoly must have been 
the first site of the Chola (Skn^a) kingdom, and its founder one Tayaman-NalCj 
a settler who came from Oude, or some part of upper Hindustan. Such a 
settler may have cleared the country around Trichinopoly; he may even have 
founded the village of Wariur (or Uriyur): but we greatly 'doubt whether 
this were the first capital of the Sora-desam^ To us it appears tolerably evident, 
that the first capital was Kanchi (or Conjeveram), and that the foundation of 
this latter was nearly contemporaneous with the original foundation of Korkfn 
(or Madura). In all the earlier legendary tales, relating to the remote antiquity 
of Madura, the capital of the Sora-desam is stated to be Kanchi; and it is firom 
scattered fragments of poets , patronised by kings of a later date, that we have, 
for our own part, met with the first mention of Uritfur, as the capital of the Sora 
kingdom. But we presume that circumstances afterwards pointed out the superior 
eligibility of Uriyur ^ as fertilized in its neighbourhood by the Cauvery river ; but 
this could not have been until this neighbourhood, in the manifold wars which occur- 
red, had been wrested from the Pandion government ; for the ancient boundaries of 
this latter kingdom extended farther north than the Cauveri, even to the Vellar : which 
is also specified as the most ancient southern boundary of the Sora-desam. But, what* 
ever may be the true state of the case as to comparative antiquity, Wariur (or Uriyur) 
was certainly the capital at one period of the history of the kingdom. It seems, also^ 
that one king, named, among many others, KutottungaJSarenj had an illegitimate son, 
who could not succeed him, to whom he assigned Kanckij with a district around and 
beyond ; part of it lying to the north, and requiring to be rescued out of the hands of a 
rude and anarchical people, by whom it was peopled. The name of this prince being 
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AdondOy or by title Totidaman^Chakraverti ; this di vision of the country was after- 
wards knowD as the TondcuMandalam. But there is reason to believe that it was 
held as a viceroyalty, or subordinate principality, chiefly because no separate records 
are known to have been preserved, nor any care taken to narrate the genealogical 
list oi Adondas descendants. There is also reason to believe that these removed the 
seat of their government to Arcot; partly because in Ptolemy's tables we meet with: 
the term Arcati Regio Sora ; and partly because the Mahomedan principality was 
established there: for the Mahomedans seem uniformly to have continued' their 
capitsds in the towns which had been so considered, when under the dominion of 
aboriginal native princes. 

It is stated by Mr. Wilson,* that lists of the Soren princes are preserved in the 
temples of Tripeti^ Ckandragirij and Pcrmatur^ which give twenty-three kings, 
while other lists at Kandatur and Kanchi give eighteen ; supplying also dates^ or 
from S.S. 136 to 830 (A.D. 214 to 908), an interval of 694 years. It is about this 
period that our Supplementary Manuscript is most definite in its statement of 
intercourse, marriage*relations, wars, and mutual conquests, on the part of the 
Pandhn and Soren kingdoms. In. the Vrihadiswara Mahatmyay a Sanscrit work,, 
found also in Tamil and Mahratti, sixteen kings are enumerated. We may be satisfied, . 
therefore, that at least to many reigned^ and. very probably mere« The Dravira 
country is said to be rich in Sassanams, or inscriptions^ on stone, of grants, by Soren' 
princes ; but their value is reduced almost to insignificance from being dated only 
in the year of some king's reign, without specifying either the date of the Cali-yugam^. 

or of Sativahana. 

■• 

It is exceedingly probable that neither names, nor notices, of rulers- at Kanchi, 
antecedent to S.S. 136, are preserved in. Braminical lista; for this reason, that 
before that period the Bauddhists or Samunals were supreme, if not sole, in. 
power and influence in the Kanchi kingdom* The Madura-Stalla-Puranam 
testifies to this fact unequivocally; and an image, unquestionably of Buddha, was 
dug up by Colonel Mc.Kenzie's people, near Conjeveram,t' which, as shown by the 
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drawing of it given, is exactly on tlie same mod^l with those recently brought in 
considerable numbers from Birmah to Madras; though it is of better proportions 
and simpler workmanship : while its having been buried, would appear to indicate a 
desire, on the part of the Bauddhist votaries, to conceal it from the eye and search 
of succeeding kings, or conquerors, of a different faith. Whatever may be decided 
as to the common origin, connected with local variations increased by time and 

distance, of the Bauddbas and Jainas, it is at least certain that the former, or 

« 

Samunals from Ceylon, had spread as far north in the Peninsula as to Conjeveram : 
or else that if the votaries of this image were Jaiuas, who migrated originally from 
the north of India; they then must be, in origin at least, the same sect, with the 
Bauddhists of Ceylon-, and the opposite coast of the Bay of Bengal. But, waving 
this discussion, whether the original founder of Kanchi were of Braminical or 
Bauddhist persuasion, is perhaps not easily determinable. The probability is, that 
his emigration from the north was merely in search of subsistence; that no Bramins, 
or religious ministers of any kind, accompanied him; or were found among his 
descendants, until possibly the votaries of Buddha found their way to the place, 
and obtained an ascendancy; giving way to the Bramins at a much later period, 
through intercourse with other kingdoms, or foreign conquests: and, with a very 
great appearance of probability, through the contrivance of the Bramins in effecting 
the conversion of a Soren king, by introducing him at night surreptitiously into the 
Madura temple, as narrated in the thirty-fourth Tiruvilliadel * of the Stalla Parana; 
especially as thenceforward a period of amity ensued between the two kings ; until 
the intrigue, specified in the following thirty-fifth Tiruvilliadel^ led to renewed enmity 
and warfare. It may cause little surprise, considering that Bramins have been the 
usual guardians of all Hindu legendary history, when we find that accounts of Baud- 
dhist kings of Kanchi have either never been written, or have been permitted to 
perish. 

Hence the sixteen or more princes, whose names, with some of their actions, have 
been preserved, are probably to be dated from S. S. 136, all above that period 
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being nearly a blank. The names of the sixteen kings are, Kulottungay Deva-Soren^ 
Sasisegara, Sivalingam, Vira-sorenj Keri-kalOy Bhima-soren^ Rajanyendren^ Viramar- 
tanden, KirUi-verdhanay Vijaya^ Kanaka^ Sundaray Kalakala^ Kalyanaj Bhadra. 
But as these names are not enough to fill up an interval of 694 years, with ajay thing 
like a consistent average, we ought possibly, with Mr. Wilson, to give a preference to 
those local lists which increase the number to eighteen, or twenty-three : the last 
probably being most correct. It is certain, for example, that there must have been 
more than one Vira-Soren ; for while Rqjendray who was the patron of the celebrated 
Tamil poet Kamban^ is found to have reigned A. D. 886,* we have a Vira-Soren fifth 
in succession from RajendrUy who reigned about A. D. 918. We cannot suppose, 
with Mr. Wilson, that Vira-Soren and Rqjarajendra were the same ; for though both 
names are titular, we are forbidden by the analogy of custom, as abundantly exem* 
plified in the Pandion lists, to consider titles, usually distinctive of individuals,as given 
to one person. We rather presume, that in the list of sixteen a discretionary power 
must have been exercised in cutting out all duplicate or triplicate names, as being 
supposed to be erroneous ; whereas, a list without such names occurring, at least 
occasionally, is on that ground exposed to suspicion of defect ; for it is the habitual 
custom of all caste-natives of the Peninsula to give their own father's name to their 
first son, and thus grandfather and grandson are usually named alike. This simple 
circumstance would afford the fullest warrant for considering the list of sixteen princes 
as being defective, and for extending it to twenty-three ; while even that number, in 
a period of 694 years, gives an average of thirty years to each king, rather a large 
one, considering how modem is the period in question. The question perhaps 
cannot be adjusted without an accurate, and not intermediate, examination, by a 
European, of the Mc.Kenzie Tamil Manuscripts numbered by Mr. Wilson respectively 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 7 t of his Descriptive Catalogue, under the head of Local History and 
Biography. 

Accounts of the Soren kingdom narrate that it merged by marriage into the 
Pandimy during a period of 570 years. That intermarriages did take place is certain ; 



* Ellis on Mirasi Right, Appendix, p. xvi. Des. Cata. p. 103 and 181. 

t See list in the Appendix to this work. 
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but it is probable that, considering the length of the period, conquest is veiled under 
the softer term of marriage. Our Supplementary Manuscript admits that the Pan* 
dtya-desam was conquered by the Soren kings ; and it also affirms the counter part, 
or that the latter country was, at more than one time, conquered by the Pandion 
rulers. Thus Sora-kulantagen (which being Englished means the destroyer of the 
Sora race) is said to have resisted and killed a Soren prince, and to have conquered 
his country : while his son Dairiya-verma (a name implying courage) reigned over 
both kingdoms ; but the son of the latter relinquished the Soren kingdom to the- 
legitimate heir, perhaps as a tributary. In the next reign, Savuntira-pushana is repre- 
sented as marrying the daughter of the Soren king ; and we cannot ascertain the pre- 
cise state of the relations between the two countries until we find Parakirama-Soren 
{pt the valiant Soren) conquering the Pandion country, being aided from the north. 
A period of Soren rule occurs, until Deva-manokiren, a PandioUy re-conquered his 
own country, and the rival one also; reigning over both. But these events, if the 
order of the Supplementary Manuscript is worthy of being trusted, all occurred 
prior to S. S. 136 ; and considerably before the era even of Vicramaditya. We find 
also the names of Parakirama, Kulotiunga, Panjala^ Loga-refshaga; of which names, 
the second only occurs in the before-mentioned list of sixteen ; and relates probably 
to a different individual. If we glance at the Madura Stalla Purana^ we find 
(vol. 1, p. 70.) mention made of a Samunal king, ruling at Kanchi over the Soren 
kingdom, personal name not stated ; of Karikaldy a Soren king ; (p^ 73.) of Kadu- 
Vettiya-Soreny (p. 80.) the name means " The forest-clearing Soren," who is there 
said to have hm\t Kanchij and to have become a convert to the iSafva faith ; and 
of Vici^ama-Sorenj (p,, 96.) as invading the Pandion country, and with the aid of 
the Aswapatkif Gejwapathi, and Narapathi; names which indicate that this portion 
at least of the Puranam must have been written later than 1000 A. D. let the- 
invasion itself have occurred whensoever it might. We have also an indistinct 
intimation about the Soren king in the reign of Kuna- Pandion; (p. 111.) for Kuna- 
Pandion seems to have acquired an ascendancy over the rival kingdom^ Of the- 
above three names, that oi Karikala only occurs in the list of the sixteen. Reverting, 
to the Supplementary Manuscript^ and to the period immediately subsequent tO) 
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the alleged ascendancy of the Yevanal and other foreigners, we find a succession of 
five Pandion kings, named Soma^suntera^ Karpura-suntara, Cufnara-segara^ Sunta- 
ra-rqja^ and Senmuka-rajaj down to Meru-suntera^Pandianj who is said to have 
ruled over the Sora, SerCy and Pandiya kingdoms. His son, Indra- Varunerij is 
stated to have released the Soren king and crowned him, receiving his daughter in 
marriage. At a considerable distance of time, the Soren king is represented as 
being the second son of Sadhuru-sangareny king of Madura, and younger brother 
of Vira-varma-Pandion. Again, Maguda-vardanen is represented as invading the 
Soren kingdom, and being killed in consequence. After an interval of some 
thirty or forty years, his grandson, Varuna-kuloUungen, conquered the Soren 
king : but his son, Athi-vira-ramen, (the patron of literature, and himself an author,) is 
said to have been in the closest relation of amity with the Soren king ; so that both 
joined their forces, and between them conquered much territory. The MS. dates the 
beginning of Athi-vir amends reign at 133 years before the Mahomedan conquest. 
This is said to have occurred S. S. 1246 ; the same date of the event being also given 

in the Pandion Chronicle. (Vol. 1, p. 33.) Hence Athi-viramenh^^n to reign S. S. 

« 

1379 (or A. D. 1457). This is a period much later than to that to which we have as 
yet brought down the other portions of the present rapid survey ; but now let us 
revert to it, by taking the names and dates in the ascending series, as afforded by the 
Supplementary Manuscript. 



Mahomedan coDque8t,£> S. 1246 

Some kings (Chandra-Se- 

gara, &c.) ... 75 

Kula-Vartanen .... 33 

Athi-Virameu . ... 25 

Varuna-Kulottungen . . 30 

Vajra-Singhu .... 25 

Maguda-Vaidanen ... 15 

Vira-Vagu 35 

Vira-Varma 40 

^adhuru-Sangaren . « 34 

Sadhuru-Vicaren ... 25 

Oanalayen 20 

Kavalayananten . • • 4 



Martanda . • 
Magara-Tuvasa 
Mina-Tuvasa 
Mina-Kethana . 
Chandra-Kulaiipa 
Indra-Varunen . 
Meru-Suntera • 

Allow for 2 reigns 



35 
26 

15 
20 
23 



488 
30 

618 



a. a, 1246 

Deduct . . 618 



Three reigns . 
Karpura • • 
Somasuntera . 



728 

80 
84 



. . 20 
134 



a. a. 5M 



A. D. 672 
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Thus the driving away of the foreigners is fixed at about A. D. 700> and though 
a little earlier, yet not very far from the period ascribed to those foreigners from 
other inferences, as before shown. For their rule, with that of Bcjay SalwahanUf wad 
Vicramadityaj including the alleged twenty-five reigns from Deva-pushana to Raja- 
Sartulen^ as viceroys or tributaries of Vicramaditya^ and thus up to Raja-Kulottafna, 
we have a period of more than seven centuries; or from the beginning of the era of 
Vicramaditya^ B.C. 66, down to S.S. 594, or A. D. 672 : being the most obscure 
period of all native history. — Again, taking the ascending series, we have — 



Vicramaditya . . . . B. C. 56 

Riya Kiilottttma 80 

Deva-pushana 47 

Raja-pushana 52 



Calinga-Marrtana 45 

Pararaja-Kesari 63 

JeyapuDJa ...;... 48 

381 



Jeyapunjg' Pandion is said to have been the cotemporary of Nanda; and the coinci- 
dence in the chronology is exact, beyond our expectation ; for Chandra-gvpta^ who 
killed Nanda^ was cotemporary with Alexander the Great, B. C. 320, and to Nanda a 
reign of 100 years is always ascribed. Continuing the ascending series, it will be as 
follows : 



Jeyapuiija-Pandion B. C. 381 
Devigainanokiren . . 60 
Loga-retohaga-Soren 30 

Panjala-Soren ... 35 
Kulottnnga-Soren . . 40 
Parakirama-Soren . . 30 



Soren conquest of Ma- 
dura ... B.C. 576 



Ananta-irutheya (Pandion) 27 

Ananta-pushana ... 60 

Savuntiriyan .... 70 

Savuntira-pushana- Pandion 55 

Anyanakadori .... 48 

Dahrija-vanna .... 33 

Sorakulantaga .... 66 



Parakirama-pushana . . 60 

Parakirama-Sartula . . 70 

Sama-Sartula . • • • 45 

Vicrama-Kesari ... 30 
Virakesari (contemporary 

with Jenamejeya) . 56 

Jeyasingha 32 



B.C. 1227 



By this process we come at the beginning of the era reckoned from the Cali-yugam. 
The same period is arrived at by comparing the Pandion Chronicle (at vol. 1, 
p. 33) with the Supplementary Manuscript (at p. 199), but with very different 
result In the latter, the death of Vicramaditya^ an event which occurred possibly 
about A. D. 78, is placed in the year 3179 of the Cali-yugam; fixing the commence- 
jnent about 3100 (as stated in a note, vol. I, p. 239). The Mahomedan conquest, 
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fixed at S.S. 124(5, and C. Y. 4425, gives also 3179 before Salivahanay or the 
death of Vicramaditya, for the beginning of the Cali-yuganij or, as before, 3100 
B. C. To reconcile the period as dated in the Supplementary Manuscript, with 
that given in the Pandion Chronicle, (and more accordant with common Hindu 
opinion,) would be of some consequence ; could it be effected so as to prevent any 
just cause of rejecting the statement of the former, which is most consistent widi 
common sense, and general probability. The years in the Supplementary Manu- 
script have all the appearance of being solar years. Adopt the supposition (not 
before made, that we are aware oQ that the years of the Call-yugam are solstitial; 
the passage of the sun from solstice to solstice, or one half of a solar year, being 
accounted as one year: then from the beginning of the Cali-yugam down to the 
Mahomedan conquest of Madura will be 2212 solar years; and from the beginning 
of the Cali-yugamt fixed at B. C. 1227, down to the Mahomedan conquest, A. D. 
1324, will give 2551 solar years; leaving some 339 years to spare, in order to 
provide for the different length in former ages of the solstitial periods, and of solar 
years;* and also for corrections or amendments in the number of years allowed for 
each king's reign in the Supplementary Manuscript. Add the consideration, that 
an astronomical observation, m^de by Parasera, both of the places of the colures, 
and heliacal rising of Canopus, is said to fix him 1391 B. C. Between Paraserawad 
Jeyasingha of the Supplementary Manuscript six generations, or about 200 years, 
intervened : take this sum from the former, and 1191 B. C. remains as the beginning 
of the Cali-yugam. On these grounds we conjecture, and are almost persuaded to 
conclude, that the years of theCali-yisgam were solstitial, and that the beginning of a 
period which has so much perplexed inquirers, is to be fixed between 1200 and 1000 
B. C. and probably most near to the former date. 

It further results, from the survey now taken, that the list^f 16, 18, or 23 kings, as 
derivable from Mc.Kenzie MSS. at Calcutta, cannot be considered as the earliest 
kings of Kanchi ; but that after the earliest came the period of 570 years, during 
which the Soren kingdom was merged in the Pandion^ by reason of marriage or con** 



* In more ancient limes erroneously reckoned at d60 days. 
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'I^Qest ; and then the dynastj of the aforesaid list, down to S. S. 830 (or A. D. 908); 
while it is evident that there were Saren kings who reigned down to a later period, 
so as to extend to the time o{ Athi-vira-rameny in S. S. 1379 (or A.D. 1457); and even 
later stilly as will appear in due course of bur inquiries. 

It may be needful possibly to anticipate an objection as to the authenticity of the 
'Supplementary Manuscript, and its being capable, not merely from the contents, biit 
their value, to bear us out in the conclusions, of some consequence, which have been 
in part derived from it. On this point it is obvious to remark, that it contains nothing 
legendary, or mythological, and is an extremely plain and unvarnished chronicle ; 
that the incidents recorded, all appear natural, and the years of each king's reign 
subsequent to Vicraniaditya and Salivahana are moderate, and in accordance with the 
nature of human life at the period indicated ; that the alone exception, relative to 
Vicramaditya and Salivahana^ receives an easy solution, on the principle of the 
currently believed tales about them, an examination of which, as given towards the 
close of our first volume, shews that there is a dark period subsequent to them, and 
that Vicramaditya ruled in reality about a hundred years; while the remarkably exact 
coincidence with fact, drawn from other sources, of Jeyaputffa being the cotem* 
porary king with Nanda of Magadha^ gives a very strong add almost irrefrag*" 
able proof of correctness and integrity, and corroborates the otherwise somewhat 
doubtfully long reigns between Jeyapunja and Vicramaditya^ giving also an appear- 
ance of probability to the periods assigned to other reigns, from Jeyaputffa up to Jeya» 
singha^Pandian. Invested with such features of simplicity and integrity, we believe 
the statements of the Supplementary Manuscript to be substantially authentic ; and 
sufficient to bear out the conclusions thence derived, in connection with other sources 
of information. 

This may possibly be the best place to advert to Mr, Wilson's notice of the 
Pandion kingdom, in itself valuable, as far as it goes ; but brief and defective. In 
describing the founder of the kingdom as ^^ Pandiya, a native of Onde,"* we believe 
there is an error, into which we suppose Mr. Wilson to have been led by the 

^ Des. Cata. Intro, p. Ixxir. 
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manuscript entitled in his Catalogue '^ Cholamandala^ Tonda-mandala, Pandya- 
mandala-rajakal ;'' and numbered 4^* under the head of .^' Local History/' &;c. 
which, so far as we have been able to discover, is his only authority : which authority 
moreover is met and contradicted by the Hart- Vamsa 4 by the manuscript quoted 
' at p. 120 of vol. 1 ; and by the larger MS. detailing the lunar pedigree, at vol. 
1, p. 219. The first Pandiony by these three, being considered as the offspring of 
DuruvasUf could not be of the solar line of Ayodhya, or Oude, nor be found among 
the subjects of that kingdom. Besides, the settler from Oude is stated to have 
followed in the train of Rama-Chandra ; while, if we trust the StaHa^Purana^ (vol. 1, 
p. 67, compared with p. 77,) the visit of Rama-Chandra to Madura was posterior to 
its foundation, and the Pandion being the offspring of Duruvasuy (unless indeed it 
were at a very distant remove, and beyond credibility,) the same inference arises, 
which is, that he lived prior to Rama-Chandra and the war of Lanka. Mr. Wilson 
mentions lists of 70, and of 357 princes, which last he considers most probable 
** if the origin be so remote ;" adding, that ^* with Kuna-Pandidn all the lists close.'' 
In the catalogue we observe the Sanscrit Halasya-Mahatmyay (No. 121, p. 91,) the 
Perawoliyar-Purana, in Tamil, (No. 27, p. 173,) the MS. No. 4, just adverted to, the 
Pawfya-rajakalj (No. 7, p. 196,) as relating to this subject ; and the last (in the notice 
of which only any names of kings are specified) is remarkably defective, when com- 
pared with other lists. By consequence, the Stalla-Puranay which only comes down 
to the time of Kuna-Pandion^ must be the standard authority. The later kings given 
in our Supplementary Manuscript are decidedly not included. In the MS. No. 4, 
(Cata. p. 195,) is an account of the Marawa province, and a statement that the 
Setupatisy or rulers at Ramiseram, had conquered their masters at Madura, reducing 
these to the state of feudatories for three reigns ; the same having occurred antecedent 
to the Vijia-nagaram ascendency. Subsequently we have accounts in the Carnataca 
Dynasty of the SethupathiSy of considerable distinctness. Ante(;edently, the only in* 
timation on the subject that we can derive is from the Stalla- Parana, (vol. 1, p. 77,) 
in the thirtieth Tiruvilliadel ; where the Sethu-rayen is no doubt the chief of the 



* Des. Cata. p. 188. 
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district named after the Scthu^ or isthmus of Ramiseram : (for such it once wasr 
though now an island by the gradual rise of the sea). No doubt the legend commemo- 
rates some invasion, real or threatened : but to discover the time in question, is no 
easy thing. It is of more consequence to inquire into the era of Kuna-Pandim. 
Mr. Wilson says the Tamil version of the Stalla-Purana was written in the middle of 
the eleventh century ; and that the original was therefore probably composed in the 
tenth, or early in the eleventh, century ;* fixing the date of Kuna-Pandion, the last 
prince whom it enumerates, to some antecedent term. The precise authority for this 
statement we could wish to see ; but have no means of our own of fixing the period 
of composition either of the original or version of the Parana. The mention of 
Aswapathi, Gejwapathi, and Narapathit in the fiftieth Tiruvilliadd (vol. 1, p. 96.) 
strengthens the supposition of so late a composition, unless the terms may have been 
familiar to earlier ages, and adopted in a later one by the kings of Warankalj Orissa^ 
and Vijianagaram. We further find Mr. Wilson repeatedly fixing the time of Kuna- 
Pandion about the time assigned for the composition of the Parana. Thus, (Intro, 
p. Ivi.) '< There is reason to place Kana^Pandya in the ninth or tenth century 
of Christianity." (lb. p. Ixvii.) ^' In the Pandyan kingdom the Jains rose upon 
the downfall of the Bauddhas^ and were suppressed in the reign of Kuna^Pandya 
which could not have occurred much earlier than the ninth or tenth century, or might 
have been as late as the eleventh.'* (lb. p. Ixxix.) ^' The twelfth prince from Arimerd- 
dana is Kana-Pandya. He is placed by some accounts in the Saka year 950, or A.D. 
10S8; and this agrees tolerably well with the date deduced for him from that of the 
translation of the Halasya-Mahatmya*' We rest not on trifling discrepancies in these 
passages, they being of little importance ; but could earnestly wish to see the exact 
specification of authorities literally and rigidly translated. For the conclusions we 
should come at from our own authorities would, at all events, place Kuna- Pandion at 
an earlier period. In the Supplementary Manuscript, which we regard as trust- 
worthy, no place is assigned, or assignable, to Kuna-Pandion from the Mahomedan 
conquest, A. D. 1324, up to A. D. 672, in which interval, according to the statements 

* 0es. Gate. Intro, p. Uxv; 
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•f Mr. Wilson, be ought to be found- Above tbat period is the dark interim expressly 
assigned to foreigners ; when transactions, such as those of Kuna-Pandian's reign, 
do not come within the range of probability. From Vtcramaditya up to Jeyasingha, 
Pepiravahanay or Sittera-bagUy we find no Kuna-Pandion mentioned. Reverting Xx> 
the Pandion ChraniclCy we find (at p. 25. vol. 1.) a hiatus indicated, which in our notes 
we were led to consider as supplied by* the Supplementary Manuscript ; and such 
seems, to us, to be an unforced inference. We there find that Kuna-Pandion is 
placed higher up than this hiatus. It is implied, in our construction of circuntstances, 
that some princes succeeded Kuna-Pandiony and among these we look for Sittera - 
mra-bagUy the father-in-law of Arjuneny and grandfather of Pepiravahana ; from 
whom the Supplementary Manuscript carries down the genealogy with evident credi- 
bility. But if Jeyasingha- Pandion lived as early as B. C. 1227, then, allowing some- 
what for the previous interval of disorder, we must suppose Kuna-Pandion to be 
placed about 1820 B. C. : and there accordingly we had located him, as nearly cotem- 
porary with Tirudaracshasa and Pandu of Hastinapuriy before we were aware of Mr» 
Wilson's very different location of, we suppose, the same individual. Should Mr* 
Wilson's decision be the just one, then a very material alteration must be made in the 
whole structure of the different series, as they developed themselves to our inquiries ; 
but then also the evidence of the Supplementary Manuscript must be peremptorily, 
and perhaps unduly, rejected ; or else, to save such a consequence, Kuna-Pandim must 
be supposed therein to be spoken of under some other name. 

The point which, with us, weighs against a high antiquity as assignable to Kuna^ 
Pandiofiy arises from his extermination of the Samunak or Bauddkists. Were the era 
ef Buddha's appearance correctly stated at 2101 B. C. there would be no difficulty ; 
but if the Ceylon era (See voL 1, p. 246.) be correct in fixing Buddha $ death at 542 
B.C. then certainly some time, even some centuries, would appear to be requisitCi 
HI order to allow his religion to proceed hf way of Calinga, Siam, and Ceylon, %^ 
Madura. With regard to the minor statement, by Mr. Wilson, that ** the Jains rose 
upoa the downfall of the BauddhaSy and were suppressed in the reign of Kama" 
Pandyay^ as be has not sp e cifi e d any authority, so we cannot appreciate it; but 
ia the Stalla-Purana there is mention only made of Samunals and, Puttar; both of 
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which tmms we have uoderstood to be synonymous, and to denote the followers of 
Buddha; and we discover no period of the ascendency of either at Madura, except 
in the reign of Kuna-Pandion. We add, that the Pandion Chrmick, which 
harmonizes with the StaUa-Purana^ gives eighty-five kings from KtUasegara down^ 
to Kuna-Pandion; and the grandchild bearing the grandfather's name frequently 
occurs: the same being also observable, once or twice, in the Supplementary 
Manuscript. The reader must now be pleased to judge for himself, whether th^ 
origin of the Madura kingdom ought to be fixed in the third or fourth century 
before Christianity, as Mr. Wilson infers,* or at a much higher period, as we 
have conjectured; guided by data which could only be negatived by submitting the 
evidence of manuscripts implicitly to the test of our own discretion ; and this mode of 
proceeding, to say the least, would more gracefully befit our readers than ourselves. 

In the remainder of Mr. Wilson's brief notice of the Pandion kingdom, there is 4 
valuable outline of details, with which those who have perused the first volume of this 
work must be familiar ; and of which no repetition is needed* 

As yet we have done no more than advert to a few of the incidents in the Supple- 
mentary Manuscript. They are however the leading ones* The commercial character 
of Kavalay-ananten ; and his perishing at sea after a reign of only four years, is an 
incident of quite unusual occurrence. In the time of Sadhura^icarenf we fi|id the 
seiiguiaary worship of the goddess Call had extended to the extreme south. Vira- 
vanna is said to have conquered the Malayalim country ; and if a viceroy were^ 
sent from Madura, it would seem to have been then ; but this is at a late period, that 
is, S.S. 1018 (A.D. 1096). A little lower down, Athi-jviramm, or Athi-vira-ramen, 
is to be distinguished as an author. He is popularly said to have translated into Tamil 
the Sanscrit Niskadha, founded on the interesting episode in the Mahabharata of 
NtUa, and Dumiyanti ; though some other statements would induce the supposition^ 
(hat he merely lent his name, and patronised the poet who was the real translator. It 
is in poetical Tamil, of the most abstruse composition : such things appearing to have 
been valued, as music now is, just in proportion to the difficulty of execution; and, by 
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consequence, in false taste. The story however, in its native elements, as found in 
the Mahabharata^ is of more simple and natural characteri in which there is real 
pathos ; and there would be more, were not the instrumental cause of Nalen^s reverses, 
founded on reckless gaming. The narrative however as remarkable on account of a 
native superstition still extensively and practically connected with it. Sani-bagavan^ 
or the guardian genius of the planet Saturn, was Nalens secret but real enemy, 
throughout his sufferings; and at last, in their extreme point, he concedes a 
gift at Nalen's request, which is, that whosoever reads or hears the narrative 
of his sufferings, should be delivered from all his enemies. The natives do 
not regard this concession merely as the ingenious device of a poet to secure readers, 
but in the letter of the promise; and actually read it, or have it read to them, when in 
circumstances of difficulty, in order to be extricated out of them ; and especially from 
such as may be attributable to Sani-bagavan; of whose malevolencet he utmost dread 
is entertained. This is a superstition of which the writer has received various details, 
and the most confirming assurance. 

Besides nominally or really composing the Tamil Nigazhaniy king Athi-vira-ramen 
also wrote a small collection of sententious maxims in the poetical dialect. The 
writer has made a translation of them ; but as the insertion of it would not be 
suitable here, it will be reserved for a more befitting situation. 

Of Athi'ViramerCs sou, named Kula-vartanen, nothing is recorded but the years 
of his reign; and the kings who occupied the interval of seventy-five years, including 
Paracrama- Pandion^ are not mentioned ; nor could they be many. In the time of 
this last, the Mahomedan invasion and conquest occurred; when he was led. away 
captive to Delhi, S. S. 1246 (A. D. 1324). As we have now brought down our 
account of the Madura kingdom to a later time than others; and as this event is one of 
magnitude, we may fix it as another period; and proceed to bring down our 
general survey to about the same era; as correctly and fully as we may be able to 
accomplish. 

Thus far we have adverted chiefly to the three principal cotemporary kingdoms of 
the south, or the Sora^ Sera^ and Pandion kingdoms ; which are generally found to 
be considered as connected with each other, in a more especial manner than with any 
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other kingdoms. In the transition of our subject from the empires of Magadha and 
Ougein, occasion also occurred of noticing the Calinga country, or that of Telingana. 
At some period nearly contemporaneous with the Andhra lords, there was a family 
named ChalukyaSy whose capital was Kalyan; but the records concerning these are 
neither full nor very intelligible; and their rule, though once powerful, seems ulti- 
mately to have yielded to the ascendancy of a powerful kingdom in another part of 
Telingana^ that of the Kakateya or Ganapathi princes of Warankal; who, at first 
feudatories or tributaries, at length shook off the yoke, and in the end became the 
masters. These must have been cotemporary with the Mukunti rajahs of Guntoor, be- 
fore adverted to, who were on the south, and with the Gejwapathi princes of Cuttack, or 
Orissa, on the north. The very full account of this principality by Mr. Stirling, in the 
fifteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, will sanction our dispensing with any par- 
ticular notice of it, except to remark that, like other Hindu and idolatrous kingdoms, 
it at length fell before the all-devastating Mahomedan scourge : an event that took 
place in A.D. 1558,* when the Mahomedan general of Bengal invaded the country, 
and overthrew the independent sovereignty. The since become infamous temple of 
Jaganathj was at that time only in comparatively modern, and medium, repute ; but 
the Mahomedans first shut it up, and persecuted its votaries; and then, by a superior 
refinement of policy, bethought of turning it to profit, by levying a heavy tax on 
pilgrim s going to visit it : a policy imitated in that locality, and elsewhere, by more 
civilized and better taught conquerors ; on the part of whom the practice, with in- 
creased aggravations, is continued to the present day : in despite of thus far ostensible 
and nominal orders from the highest authority to wipe away a stain so odious from 
the annals of a nobler and more generous people ; who, as we judge, ought never 
to have made Mahomedan prescriptive custom their guide. 

In the central kingdom, between the Gejwapathis of Orissa, and the Mukunti mj^hs 
of Guntoor, which, in common with the others, most probably arose on the dilapidated 
ruins of the ancient Calinga^ the Ganapathis of Warankaly were at one time power- 
ful and illustrious. The Kakateya family is traced from an ancient source of the line 
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of HaUmapuri; from Janamejeya, through Sataniks and CshMiaca^ to the sons of the 
two latter, named Vffayarka and Someedra. Their sons, named respectivelf Yishnu- 
Verddhana and Uttunga-Bhtya^ disagreeiiig, the last named left the neighbourhood 
of Hastin&furiy and settled to the south of Godavery river.* It was however the 
settleBoent of a pastoral chieftain; and a foray of cattle by the Cuttack prince, led to 
the latter's following up his assaults in driving the descendants of the royal sheph^d 
from the country. At Anumaconda a mixture of mythology and fact tended to the 
estt.blishment of this line of princes, in thef>er8on of Madkava-verma. From him 
seven descents are reckoned down to KakatLPraiaya.'\^ He is &bled to have discovered 
a Parispatra, or philosopher's stone, which not being moveable, he moved his capital 
from Anumaconda to Warankul. The philosopher's stone, in all probability, was 
the discovery of the diamond mines of Golconda. Be this as it may, this prince was 
both wealthy and warlike : he defeated several surrounding petty powers, not except- 
ing the Saren king, and freed himself, from vassalage to the Chalukyas of Kalyan. 
This prince was stabbed by his own son, owing to a mistake brought about by 
attempting to evade an alleged prediction of astrologers ; and the father, blaming only 
himself, nominated the son as his successor. This son, named Rudra-deva, built, it 
is said, a thousand temples to SivOy with a view to expiate his crime. He raised 
tribute from some princes of Cuttack. His lMt)ther, Maha-deva, revolted, defeated,, 
and slew Rudra-devay taking the direction of affairs, and associating Ganapati-dtva^ 
son of RudrHf as partner anil heir to the throne : a mode of proceeding which the 
xeader of the Carnataca Dynasty of Madura will have perceived to have been com- 
mon there, and iatal to the kingdom in the results. 

Ganapati-deva became illustrious; and as his predecessors had been termed 
Kakateyasy from Pralayay so henceforward his descendants are called Ganapat/dSj from. 



t lb. p. eixviii. The 
Madhava-verma . . 160 years. 
Ptidma-iena • • • . 74 
V^muuma 73 
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Yeruka 73 years. 

KuroMki 76 ,, 

Pemdi AOfURi . . M ,, 
Des. Cata. p. 302. 



(-ffui/Hs. . 78 years* 
Tribhuvanika-maUa 76 
Knkati'jiruknpt . . 75 
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himself. Maha-devd lost his life in fighting with the rajah oi Devagiri. and Ganapati 
avenged the quarrel; overcame that rajah, named RamCy and took his daughter ta 
wife. He conquered the Velnad country, and a rajah of Nellore ; a petty state 
existing there at this time. He was a votary of Siva, and a persecutor of the Jainas. 
He enclosed his own capital with an entire stone wall« whence it was called Vegeh 
sila-nagara ; and he built other towns. He patronised literature; and established 
the secular Bramins as village accountants throughout his principality, to the dis* 
pleasure of the sacerdotal portion of that order. He left no son ; and Rudratna* 
devij his queen, assumed the government for twenty-eight years, until Pratapa- 
Rudra, (grandson of the queen, by her daughter's marriage with Chalukya-TMaka^ had 
arrived to years of maturity, when the said Pratapa-Rudra ascended the throne. 
This event must have occurred about A. D. 1300. 

Tradition assigns to this prince extensive authority and power. lo the usual style 
of Hindu exaggeration he is said to have carried his armies as far north as. to 
Frayaga, or Allahabad; and to have reigned in the south from the Grodavery to* 
Riuniseram : to which assertion, if worth much attention, serious objections might be 
opposed. It is perhaps probable that his kingdom, involving various tributaries, may 
have extended from Orissa to the Palar river, westward to the Ghauts, and north* 
west as far as Devagiri; otherwise called Deo-gerk^ and by the Mahomedana* 
Dowletabad. But this great prosperity seems to have paved the way to his ruin, 
by exciting the cupidity and jealouny of the Mahomedans ; now becoming rapidly 
an all-absorbing and destroying vortex for the native powers of India. And, as^ 
usual, these rapacious foreigners were invited by one native prince to destroy 
another; while both were ultimately to prove victims. The Gywapathi rajah of 
Orissa, rendered apprehensive by the ambition and increased power of Pratapa^ 
RudrUj made application to Delhi for assistance,* and an army being sent^ Waran- 
kal was beaieged, but the assailants were repelled ; other assaults shared the same 
•f«te, and successive armies were defeated. But it seems that Madkava-vermay 
before mentioned,*^had obtained from the goddess Padmakshi a boon, resembling the- 
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one obtained by Vicramadiiya (Tonx the goddt^n Kali; that 13 to say, that the said 
Madhava-vemia^ and bis posterity, should enjoy an uninterrupted series of prosperity 
during one thousand years. This fortunate period having expired, Warankal fell 
before the attacks of its assailants; and Pratapa-Rudra was taken prisoner, and 
carried to Delhi; where he would at least have ParakiramaPandiony the captive 
king of Madura, to keep him company. The Mahomedan historians, who confirm 
the native traditions on these points, fix this leading event at A.D. 1323, being one 
year earlier than the Mahomedan conquest of Madura. Pratapa-Rudra was 
released after a time by the Delhi Sultan; and returning to Warankal^ died there. 
His son, Ff'raM^^ra, succeeded; and, for what cause does not appear, Warankal was 
again taken in his reign; and, as some accounts say, destroyed, but others, and the 
Mahomedan narratives among them, do not agree in this point, since they speak of a 
subsequent succession of comparatively powerless princes, which a few authorities 
describe as tributaries to the Ggwapathis of Orissa; perhaps by reason of the 
conquest of Pratapa-Rudra. Be these later and minor particulars as they may, the 
Mahomedans finally took possession of Warankal;^ and under their rule it became 
known to European merchants as the kingdom of Golconda. 

Mention has a little before been made of Deogerh^ or Dowletabad. Its foundation 
is ascribed to a shepherd, named Ramjiy who discovered a treasure in the mountain, 
which he thus expended. The transaction is fixed in the year of the Cati-yugam 
2500: "about five centuries before the Christian era," says Mr. Wilson ; but, if 
our view of the construction of the Cali-yugam era, stated a little before, (at p. 72,) 
be correct, that mode of calculation would make the period to be at about 100 to 
150 B. C. It may be here noted, that Ellara, or EllorCy another name of this 
place, is properly Ifur, or the town of ///?, the son of Vaivasvata transformed into a 
woman, and married to Butheriy the son of Chandren; of whom mention has been 
made in the first volume (at p.p. 231, 23o). The sculptures at this place have at- 
tracted considerable attention ; and, in a few ill-regulated minds, have led to immense 
absurdities of hypothesis and declamation. Mr. Wilson says they are ascribed to 
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modem ; perhaps about the fifth or sixth century of the Christian era, and as being 
the work, in part, of Jainas. We allude to the subject in passing, chiefly to note the 
great similarity of workmanship with the sculptures at Mavaliveram, (or the Seven 
Pagodas,) near Madras, which name has been somewhat pedantically translated and 
paraphrased into Mahabak-puram ; first we believe by Mr. Goldingham, in the 
Asiatic Researches. We are not entirely convinced of the accuracy of the para* 
phrase ; but will not insist on the subject here, further than to remark, that tradition 
aficribes these sculptures to a tribe of Kal-tachar (or stone masons) from the north ; 
that Jama workmanship is conspicuous ; and, that the whole cannot be of very 
remote date. We presume the work to have been done by artists from Ellore, 
engaged for that purpose by the king of Mavaliveram ; who may possibly be the 
king of Mavalivanam^ of whom a brief mention occurs at p. 25, and. who may claim 
some further notice^ 

Reverting to Ellore, or Dftogerh, its founder, RAmajiy is said to have had HSmanda^ 
Panth for his minister, who invented the Mahratta character. This kind of letters 
is doubtless more modern than the Hala-Kanaday used we believe at Ellore, and 
certainly ^t Mavaliveram* After Ramqji^ come the names of Yuvanaswa^ Dandaka, 
IndradyumnUy Darudhyaf and Rama^raja ; which, if names of real kings, may be 
considered as those of persons named after an earlier line, in a different locality. 
Rama-rofa, contemporary with Pratapa-Rudra^ and able for a time to resist his arms, 
appears to have been the most illustrious of the series.^ After him the accounts are 
obscure -and confused; and it suflSces to know that this chieftainship, like many 
others, was -at length swallowed up by the Mahomedans; who gave it in their 
language thename of Dowletabad, or ^^ The abode of plenty." 

A casual mention was heretofore made of Nellore, as the seat of an independent 
principality. It appears to have arisen out of a fragment of the more ancient Soren 
kingdom;- and to have had ita independent chiefs, until the powerful ascendency 
assumed by the Ganapathi rajahs of Warankal A contested succession occurring. 
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Ganapati-devM was called in, who restored a Nellore rajah that had been expelleS 
bj his competitor, aamed Bayana ; but some accounts make the newly installed 
rajah, named Amboja-deva, to have been a fugitive from the western country, 
imposed -on the people oC Nellore as sovereign by Ganapati-deva; the contradiction 
however, from the state of parties, seems easily solvable. On the death of Ambofa, 
without issue, Manakesava was made viceroy by the king of Warankal. His son 
'w^.s JUanava-Siddhiy who patronised the Telugu ^ott Tikkana-Somayaji^ continuator 
of the Telugu poetical version of the Mahabharata^ from the third to the twelfth 
parvam (or book) inclusive ; the first and second, perhaps also the third, having been 
tcanslated by Nanniah Bhalty o, poet, and gramniatical commentator.* Oontiguous 
to the Nellore Circar, was the territory of the rajah' of Velnad, or Palnad^ whon 
Ganapati'deva^ of Wm^ankal^ subdued : but this principality subsisted after the down- 
fall of Warankal; and Katama^ its • chief, being at war with Manava-Siddhi, of 
Nellore, both rajahs lost their lives in the contest; and the dominions of both were 
then subdued and appropriated by the Reddis of Kondavir.'f 

The Kondavir principality arose out of the ruins of the Warankal kingdom, as 
did other obscure Pallia-carer also; but this one seems to have been most conspi- 
cuous. The first of the family was a farmer, who discovered the philosopher s stone, • 
(or some vein possibly of diamonds); who from Anumaconda removed to Kondavir; 
which fort, with those of Venuconda and Ballamconda^ he built and left to his 
descendants.;}^ Seven chiefs of note are numbered among his posterity, of whom' 
Anavama-Reddi is most distinguished. An inscription at Amareswara^ on th^ 
Krishna river, mentions some of his acts, and fixes him in S.S. 1283, or A.D. 136L 
Capilesvara^ rajah of Orissa, who ruled from A. D. 1451 to 1478, invaded Kon^ 
daviry and took Condapillay; beginning the work of subversion, which was completed 
in the time of Virabhadra Vama-Reddi by Krishna-rayer^ of Vijianagur, in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Kondavir continued to be a part of this state, 
until it also was subdued by the Mahomedans. The xajahs of Kondavir seem to ' 
have patronised Telugu literature, during the ' term of their independent sway. 
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Among other mutabilities of eartbly things, the Reddi caste pciople are now known 
at Madras chiefly in the humblest occupations. 

Further to the south there was a 'somewhat early raee of princes known by the 
name of Yadavas, which would imply their having been of the line of - Krishna, 
•r simply shepherds. Narayan-varam^ (or the gift oi Vishnu^) was the name of 
their capital, but Chandragiri was their strong hold; and Tripetij the most famous 
temple. Wherever there is a temple of distinguished note, we may be always sure 
that a dynasty of kings once existed in the immediate neighbourhood ; and thus . 
this last- mentioned temple, which is still a great resort for pilgrims^ appears to 
have owed its origin to the rulers in question. The dynasty is said to have 
consisted of eighteen princes, of Whom Jbya- Yadavu ^eems to have been the most 
distinguished. Chiefly, as it would appear, from his having protected Ramanuja, 
an apostle of the Vaishnava sect, who being driven out of the Soren kingdom, 
took refuge above the Ghauts, and at Chandragiri By his instrumentality, and 
the aid of the Yadava king, Tripeti^ which had been a Saiva-stallam^ became a 
temple of Vishnu^ and the Saivas were compelled to depart, not, as is probable,- 
without persecution and bloodshed. The duration of the Yadava princes is stated 
to have been from S,S. 730 to 1012, or-frorm A.D. 808 to 1080.* In what manner 
they arose, or by whom finally overcome, does not appear. 

Still further south, and 'above the Ghauts, the HaysalaSy or £eia/a^, were once 
very powerful. The founder is said to have been of the family of Yadu^ or of the 
line of Krishna. His celebrity arose, in the first instance, from having killed a 
tiger, receiving as a reward a certain per centage on grain, from the villagers; aided 
by which tax, he made himself increasingly formidable by means of his followers,* 
and of imposts continually increased. The name Belala is derived from Balam^ 
strength ; but it seems open to question, whether this race of kings were not of that • 
agricultural caste of Sudras known by the name of Velakr. The number pf these 
kings is said to have been nine by some accounts, or seventeen by one genealogical 
list Inscriptions extend from S.S. 991 to 1235, or A. D. 1069 to 1313; being 244 
years. The commencement of their power is uncertain ; but at about the latter 
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period they were certainly conquered by the MahomedattB: whether finally destroyed . 
is not so certain. 

The first capital of this state was Talcad. To Haysala, the founder^ succeeded Vtna- 
yaditya, whose son was named Verayengaj or Vilala-dam ; and thus far the Jam 
religion had prevailed. Vishnuverddhanay the fourth prince, introduced the Vmshnav0- 
reUgion ; and patronised Ramaniffaj who had been driren from the Saren country. 
The particular incident tending to bring about the change, may be seen in Colonel 
Mackenzie's papers on the Jamas, in the fifth volume of the Asiatic Researches. 
Vishnuverddhana is said to hare captured ^anavasi, a large town and emporium on 
the Malabar coast ; which, in some of our manuscripts, we find > termed Tiruvanasip 
and sometimes represented as the capital of the Sera kingdom. The capital of the 
Belalas was subsequently removed to Dwarasamudra, according to some traditions, 
by Vifaya-Narasinha. Under this princct and his predecessor, Vira-Bilalay the 
principality acquired ite greatest power. A subsequent prince, termed Saiva-Beldla, 
seems to have patronised the faith of Siva. The decline of power began in his reign ; 
and during it grants appear to have been noade in the name of: DanaickeTf^ his mili- 
tary prime minister. From this circumstance we may gather a litde elucidation of a < 
dark period in: the account of Madura, to which we shall have immediately to advert* 
Dwarasamudra was captured by a Mahomedan army A..D. 1310 — 11; and it is 
doubtful if this kingdom ever recovered entire independency, till the time when a new. 
race of princes^ata much later date^ arose from a descendant of . the Fj^ionir^ara 
dynasty. 

Referring now to the.Pandion Chroniide, (chap. 5, sect. 1,)«- and to the Supple- 
mentary Manuscript, (sect. 7,)^ it will be seen that these two authorities >agree m 
dating the Mahomedan conquest of Madura at S.S. 1246, or A JO. 1324, which being 
shortly after the conquest of the Belala kiogdom, . would lead to. the supposition that 
the conquerors came thence. The two MSS.> also agree in . fixing . the Mysore 
conquest at S. S. 12Q3, orA. Q. 1371. HenceMwe.shouldiufer. that, the/ Mysore 
kingdom must have, to some extent, recovered itself during the interval of about r. 
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forty-seven years. In following particulars the two MSS. widely differ, as a com- 
parative statement will shew. 

SUPPLEMENTARY MANUSCRIPT. 

Mahomedan InTasion ... S. S. 1246 

Mysore Conquest 1293 

Soma-Segara 17 

Soma-Suntera 35 

Raja-Raja 22 

Raja-Kunjara ....:. 16 

Raja-Segara 18 



PANDION CHRONICLE. 


Mahomedan Invasion 




s.s. 


1246 


Mahomedan Governors 






48—1204 


Mysore Conquest 






1293 


Three persons ruled 






3;J— 15126 


Add one year • . 


•, 




1-^1327 


Leckina-Naicker . . 






47—1374 


Five persons . . . 






45—1419 


Narasi-Naicker . . 






3 


Tenna-Naicker . . 






16—1487 


Narasu Pillay . . 






4 


Timmapa-Naicker 






5 


Kattiya-Naicker • • 






2 


Chinnapa-Naicker 






4 


Vijaya-Naicker . . 






O 


Visvanatha-ayen . . 






9 


Varathamanner* 




Dumichu-Naicker 






1-8 


Visvanatha . . . 






1-4 


Vitlilpu rajah . . 




• . • 


12 


Three Naickers . . 






3-..1484 


Visvanatha-Naicker . 






1481 



Rama-Varmen 
Vartha-Raja . . 
Cumara-Singhu 
Bhima-Sena 
Perataba-nya 
Vara-guna • • 
Cumara-Chandren 
Varatungen 
Kulottungen . . 
Chandra-Segara • 

Fifteen kings ruled 



36 
19 
16 
40 
15 
27 
22 
8 
19 
35 



345 years, 
or to S. S. 1638 



Conquest hy Nagama-Naicker 



1354 



A difference so entire, as regards rulers^ can only be explained, so far as we know^ by 
reference to a practice which appears to have obtained in weak Indian governments^ 
wherein the king seems to have been a mere pageant; and all real power in the 
hands of the commander ef the army. Even so we have seen, just before, that 
while Saiva-Belala was king of Mysore, the real power was in the hands of Danaicker, 
his military prime minister: so that even what ought to have been royal grants 
were made in the name of the general. And by reference to the last section of the 
'Camataca Dynasty it will be seen that Vyia-Cumara^ the last sovereign, nominally 
such, of that race, was a mere pageant of state in the hands of Myana. We 
presume, in consequence, that when the Mysore general, Campanudiaver^ had driven 
away the Mahomedans, he set up the Pandion race, according to the statement of' 
the Supplementary Manuscript; but that himself and his descendants held all real 
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power ; and are hence recorded in the Pandion Chronicle. The reader may also, i( 
he pleases, consider the uniform tendencies of all past Hindu governments to split up 
into small principalities, under ambitious chieftains; and if such were the case then, 
it might in another way account for one king nominally reigning^ but over a portion of 
the country only ; while feuds and fightings among the chieftains would account for 
their number, and for their passing so rapidly off the scene. As regards the acces- 
sion of the Carnataca lords, the Pandion Chronicle passes by Nagama-Naicker^ and 
speaks of the accession of Visvanatha-Naicker as in S. S. 1481 (A. D. 1659); while 
the Supplementary Manuscript dates the conquest of Madura hy Nagama-Naicker at 
S. S. 1354 (A. D. 1432). We are persuaded that this last date is too early by about 
one hundred years ; being perhaps the mistake of a wrong figure, 3 for 4, by the 
writer or copyist of the manuscript. For the date of S. S. 1454 being assigned to 
^agama-Naicker, will agree best with the period of Krishna-ray ers reign, as fixed 
by the best authorities ; whose general Nagama-Naicker was. Besides, while the 
Supplementary Manuscript gives to fifteen reigns 345 years, and makes out the same 
number by distinct specification, it brings us thereby to a period too low down ; while if 
we take 1293 from 1354 we have only 61 years for the fifteen reigns, or an average of 
4 years each, which is too little; while by adding an hundred years more to 1354 
we have an average of nearly 1 1 years to each reign, which is still little enough. 
Between the first conquest of Nagama^Naicker ; his usurping the kingdom ; being 
deposed ; the death of Chandra- Segara; and the final election of Visvanatha-Naicker, 
an interval of some few years must have occurred. Hence, to fi^t the first conquest 
by Nagama- Naicker at about S. S. 1460, and the instalment of his son, Visvanatha^ . 
Naicker^ at about S. S. 1480, seems to us best to accord with the true state of the 
question : supposing that the interval of twenty years may be tolerably well accounted 
for ; and not pretending to exact and definite certainty. 

During this interval from the place where we left them, the Sera and Soren kingdoms 
must have had their mutations. Being of opinion that manuscript materials exist for 
making out a somewhat connected account of this period, with regard to these king- 
dpms, we would not, without timidity, enter on any further notice of them with defective 
d?ita. The conquest of the Sera-desam^ by Aditya-verma-Soren^ in S.S. 816,- did no » 
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lead, we are informed by Mr. Wilson,* to a lengthened rule by the Soren kings only; 
but the principality seems not very long after to have lost its distinct name, and to 
have been partitioned out between the Bclala^ Pandiotij and Soren monarchies. The 
Kerala province would appear to have passed from the Belalas to the Rayers of 
Vyianagaram, who deputed viceroys; of whom eighteen are reckoned as ruling 
during a period of 216 years. The last of the series was named Cheruman^Perumalj 
who turned Mahomedan : and, as a consequence, his state was divided into eighteen 
separate principalities; either by himself, as some accounts narrate, or, as perhaps 
is most probable, by the setting up for themselves of so many feudal chieftains^ 
consequent to what would be deemed his apostacy. It is stated that these things 
occurred in the ninth century, which could not be; both because Mahomedauism 
had not become well known and formidable in the south of India before the thir- 
teenth century, and because any ascendancy of the Rayers of Vijiana garam^ we 
may be certain, could not take place except between A. D. 1200 and 1600. Hence there 
must be a long interval between S. S. 816, or A.D. 894, and A.D. 1200, very imperfectly 
filled up. The greater probability is, that during that period the three states before- 
mentioned, or the Mysore, Madura, and Tanjore sovereignties, ruled the Malabar 
coast, alternately, or conjointly. The statements in the Supplen^ntary Manuscript 
(sect. 6,) would appear to confirm such an opinion; for Mei^u- Santera- Pandiony 
therein fixed by calculation at S.S. 628, ts said to have ruled over the Sera king- 
dom; and Fira- Farma (S. S*. 959,) to have conquered it; that is, as we presume, 
from the Soren king, whose conquest we have seen dated at S; S. 816: but as this 
would make Vira- Varma fight against bis own- brother, it becomes rather probable 
that he united with hhn to repel the Belalas; who^ between S&. 816 and 959, 
might have aequired the Malayalim country, while the Pandkms and Sorens were 
fighting with each other, as^ we infer> from the Supplementary Manuscript, was the 
case in the ixm^ of Sadhuru- Vkaren^ who preceded Vira- Varma about sixty years. 

Turning to the Soren kingdom, we find that Rajar(0endra^ (adverted to at p. 68,) 
who it is possible reigned in the middle of the ninth century, was a powerful and 
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warlike prince. Me is described as an almost universal conqueror; and of the Pandion 
king among others; although from the Supplementary Manuscript we can find 
no place for such conquest, except in repelling the invasion of Maguda-vardanen ; 
but then his era is fixed by the same authority at about S.S. 1034, a disagreement of 
more than a century, in point of time. So uncertain however are these dates, that a 
century more or less, may possibly be a tolerable approximation; and it is just proba-> 
ble that the conqueror of Maguda-vardanen may have been RaJarqjendra^Soren, 
Soon after the Soren princes appear to have extended their conquests and their power 
far northward; and we should presume this might be in the time of Athivira* 
rameUy (S.S. 1379,) who united his arms with those of the Soren prince; and who 
perhaps ought to be placed a little earlier in date. But the Yadava princes checked 
the progress of the Soren invasions in the eleventh century; * and the Kakateya 
princes expelled them from the tiorthern provinces in the twelfth century. In that 
•century also the persecution of the Vaishnava zealot, Ramanuja^ is fixed. There 
must have been a continued succession of Soren princes, down to the visit of the 
Rayer's general, Cottiya-Nagama-Naicker, to replace Chandra-segaren on the 
throne; and still running parallel with the J^andions^ from Athivira-ramen down to 
the last; though, as we presume, never conquered by the Mahomed ans, and most 
probably benefiting by the unsettled state of the Pandion kingdom after their expul- 
sion, and down to the actual driving of Chandra-segara from his throne: leading to 
his appeal to the Rayer^ and to that entire change which brought about the 
supremacy of the Carnataca dynasty; at first as viceroys from Vyianagaram^ and» 
on the fall of this state, as independent sovereigns. 

We haye in vain looked for distinct indications, as to date, of the removal of the 
Soren capital from Uriyur. Tradition uniformly assigns as the x^ause a shower of 
sand, which buried the town, and destroyed many of the inhabitants. A legendary 
aiid absurd mythological reason is assigned, in the profanation of a munCs garden 
and stealing from it some Sivendha flowers, inducing him to pronounce a malediction 
on the city ; a tale too inane to be dwelt on for a moment ; but the fact itself, of a 
shower of sand, or mud, which seems to be well attested, and to border on the 

*De8. Cata. Intro, p. Ixxxix. 
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« 

marvellous^ if not miraculous, may admit of a few observations as to possible 
secondary causes. We have more than once seen^ at Madras, sand-clouds raised to 
some height, and as distinctly defined as other clouds; but distinguishable from great 
peculiarity of colour: these have been only slight and partial phenomena. But 
particularly in August 1824, and in June 1833, we noticed the whole atmosphere 
unusually darkened; and a strong wind, followed by considerable deposit of sand from 
a loaded atmosphere, which did not become clear till after the lapse of a quarter of 
an hour. The last occurrence of the two was the most remarkable : both took place 
after a period of unusual drought, and in the season of the strong westerly winds. 
Let it be supposed that a superincumbent rain-cloud should discharge its contents 
over this substratum of fine sand raised by the wind ; and then, in such a particular 
locality, a shower of mud must literally descend ; such as tradition declares did rain 
down on Uriyur. The miraculous part of the business, which at the least seems to 
partake ot a special visitation of Divine Providence, is the pouring down of such a 
mud-shower on one precise locality, the capital of a kingdom. The seat of govern- 
ment was removed, it is said, to Combaconum, which retains some tokens, though not 
strongly marked, of having been the seat of power. At Maiyaveram, about twenty 
miles north, there are the remains of a palace and of a choultry on the plan of that 
o( Trimal-Naig at Madura, though "smaller and less splendid. At what time the 
capital was transferred to Tanjore, we have not discovered. It must have been 
antecedent to the march of Cottama-Nagama-N dicker to restore Chandra-Segara 
(about S. S. 1460, A. D. 1538); for his dethronement is specifically attributed to the 
king of Tanjore. We find notices afterwards, in the Carnataca Dynasty, of differ- 
ences between the king of Tanjore and Visvandtha-Naicker, leading to the transfer 
of Trichinopoly from the former to the latter. By the end of the seventeenth century 
the Madura lords had become too formidable to the king of Tanjore, unaided. 
Having invoked the aid of the Mahrattas, Ekofi, the half-brother of Sivqji, at the head 
of an army, defended him from bis neighbour, but proceeded to assume the govern- 
ment ; ^ thus commencing the Mahratta dynasty of Tanjore, and ending the ancient 
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Soren line of princes^ about two centuries after the extinction of the ancient race o£ 
Pandions. 

We have now only to add some notice of Vijianagaram, and shall hare completed- 
the outline survey, which connects the leading manuscript in this volume with those 
in the preceding one. 

. The origin of the Vijianagaram kingdom is not without attendant obscurity, both 
as to manner and date. A^ distinguished scholar, named Madhava, with the titular 
s^pellation of Vidyaranya (or forest of learning), according to the mythological part 
of the statement, propitiated the favor of the goddess Bhuvanesvariy (a form of 
Parvatij) and was in consequence directed to the discovery of a hidden treasure, 
which he bestowed on two brothers, named Harifiara and Bukha-Raya. These 
last two persons appear to ' have been sons of Sangama^ most probably a feudal 
chieftain of Tuluva, under the Bclala rajas: but they themselves were, appa- 
rently, soldiers of fortune, who had been in the service of \}^^ Warankal kings; 
and, on. the overthrow of this state, by the Mahomedans, all accounts agree, that the 
two brothers carried with them a remnant of military forces, who were Telinganas; 
and, by their means, aided by the counsels and wealth (however acquired) of. 
Madhava • Vidyaranya^ founded a new city on the south bank of the Tungabhadra^ 
or Tembudra river; which afterwards became very extensive, connected suburbs, 
being on the north, bank. The. date usually given for this location is S. S. 1258,, 
A.D. 1336.; and. the building, according to the first plan, is said to have been finished>; 
S. S. 1285, or A.D. 1343.* This date Mr. Wilson f supposes may be too early, 
because the earliest of the grants of Bukha-Raya is dated A.D. .1370, and the. 
latest, 1375, But this might very well be, if Harihara, reigned, in chief, down to* 
A. D. 1350,:!^ ^nd Bukha- Ray a theuctioryrdsds and down, to 1378. And if, as^ 
Colonel Wilks hs^ stated,^ the capture of Warankal, in A^D. 1323, led .to the. 
formation of thi^. more southern kingdpm, which was destined^ for .two centuries, to> 
check the. progress of the Mahomedans,. th^n^it. would seem that .the foundation* 
m^ust have been as early as A.D. 1336.. Mr.. Wilson indeed admita.that the{ 
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traditionary chronology is probably not very far from the truth. A Kst from 
Permatur, it may be noted, fixes that foundation so early as A. D. 1215. The 
descendants of Harihara (who is sometimes called Aka-Hurryhur) have been 
termed the Hurry kur dynasty; and sometimes that of Kuruba. The number is 
tiiirteen.^ The names are — Vyajfa^ thirteen years ; Visvadeva, eight years ; Rama- 
deva, seven years; Vtrupakska^ five years; Mallikarjuna^ seven years; Rama- 
Chandra^ seven years; Saluvaganda, seven years; Devaraya^ fifteen years; Kumb- 
i^ya, five years ; Kumara^ four years; Saluaganda^ se\en years; Saluva-Narasinhy 
forty-nine years; Immadideva^ eleven years; coming down to A. D. 1488, 
and dating the accession of Vijaya in A. D. 1341. Some of the names are also- 
conjectured to be interpolated.t The names and dates substantiated by grants- 
are stated by Mr. Wilson to be — Bukha-Raya^ A. D. 1370 — 76; Harihara, 1385, 
1429; Deva-Raya, 142«-68; Mallikariuna, U51—65 ; Virupaksha, 1473—79.' 
It is not indeed necessary to suppose, that every prince roust have made a grant, 
and every grant recorded ; yet still the difference between A.D.' 1479 and 1488 is 
unimportant. Details of events in this interval, after the foundation of the capital, 
are not attainable. The name of the city is said to have been at first Vidyanagara,'^ 
or the City of Learning, in* compliment to Madhava: but was afterwards called 
Vijeyanagaray or the City of Victory. The progress of the state appears to have 
been considerable in Tuluva^ Kamata, Telingana; but checked, on the north, by the* 
Mahomedan ^BAammi sultans. A rising state does not- usually at first attract jealous 
notice from its neighbourhood; and, at a somewhat later time, the resistance made* 
to the attempt of Mahomed III.' to remove his '<^apital from Delhi to Deogerh led to 
great weakness,, dissensions, and divisions among the natural enemies of this state; 
by which means^ as Colonel Wilkshas remarked, the rising kingdom was allowed to* 
gain strength, before the subsequent struggles, which finally ended in its overthrow. 
Nevertheless, from circumstances only obscurely recorded, a- change of dynasty 
took place by' the accession of Narasinha to the throne. At all events he came 
to it irregularly; and was of a different familyand country to those preceding him. 

*Des. Cata. .p|». 201—2.' f lb. p. 209. \ Colonel Wilks^ and HamiltoD*s Gazetteer. . 
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His reign was twenty-one years, between A. D. 1488 and 1509* His illegitimate 
son, Krishna- Ray a^ was the most famous of all the Narasinha dynasty : hia 
conquests were extensive, and his power, nominally at least, very great. It is 
not certain that internal good government kept pace with external splendor and 
conquest: probably not so. His reign is fixed at A.D. 1509 to 1529+ or twenty 
years, Mr. Wilson states X that it was this prince who sent Nagama-Naicker te 
assist the Pandion king against the Soren invader. In the Camataca Dynasty 
or smaller MSS. we do not find the name of the Rayer specified. Colonel 
Wilks (in a note, p. 54, chap. 2,) says that Nagana-Naidoo founded the dynasty 
.of Madura Naicks, being sent by Achuta^Raytr^ (succe^^sor to Krishna- Rayef^j) at 
about A. D. 1532. This is seventy-two years later than we had taken the liberty, by 
a conjectural emendation, to place him (p. 88); and it does not consist with the date 
usually assigned to Krishna- Rayer. The Camataca Dynasty does not give us the date 
of Nagama-Naickers usurpation, nor that of the accession of Visvanatha- Naicker ; 
but it fixes a very important proceeding in his reign at S. S. 1354, or A. D. 1432^ 
being the same date which the Supplementary Manuscript assigns to the conquest 
by Nagama-Naicker, and considerably antecedent to the accession of the Narasinha 
dynasty. We presume, therefore, that this date is much too early, because some 
considerable time must have elapsed between the two events, and for reasons before 
urged. Upon the whole, there would seem to be a greater concurrence of circum- 
stances in the person of Krishna-Rayer than any other ; but the dates do not accord. 
Suppose we adopt the conjectural emendation of ^ being written for 4, adding one 
hundred years to the date in the Supplementaiy Manuscript, which is S.S. 1354; 
then S.S, 1454, or A. D. 1532, brings us to the third year of either iSa^tfWvn or 
Achuta-Rayery and to the precise date given by Colonel Wilks ; which, by the way, 
we had not noticed when adopting the conjecture in question. Possibly this date 
may be the exact truth ; but if so, we must carry the correction along with the dates 
given in the Camataca Dynasty. It is some confirmation that it aecords with the 
date assigned to Visvanatha-Naicker in the Pandion Chronicle, which is S.S. 1481, 
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or A. D. 1559, allowing twenty-seven years for intermediate events. The matter may 
perhaps be further attended to as we proceed. Nagama-Naicker^ at all events^ must 
have been general to Krishna- Ray er^ having the southernmost portion of that king's 
•extensive conquests assigned to him as his military government. It is also probable 
that the complaint of Chandra- Segar a- Pandion was preferred to Krishna-Rayer 
towards the close of his reign; and that the orders to repel the Soren and replace 
the Pandion king were gi^en by him. Daring the accomplishment, Krishna- 
Jtayer in aU probability died ; and the circumstances immediately following his 
.^decease woald no doiibt encourage Nagama^Naickerte set up for himself in the 
newly conquered kingdom. For Krishna^Rayer had no legitimate male children ; 
mnd Achula^Rayer, the nearest heir,'* variously termed. brother, cousin, and nephew^ 
was absent ; and the late Rayer s minister, ostensibly according to the deceased 
iLings order, set up Sadasiva^ a pageant prince, under his own tutelage, until the 
return of Achuta-Rayer^ and his assumption of the sovereignty. Bere are circum- 
stances very favorable to Nagama^Naickers rebellion; and even without express 
treachery to his former master. If such were the state of <;)rcemstances, we 
must presume that thoagh Visvanatha-Naicker rose into fiotice a«d -employ under 
Krishna- Ray CTf yet that it was by one of the latter's successors, that th€ founder 
of the Camataca dynasty was formally designated to the viceroyalty of Madura. 

As the decline of thtVifianagar am state after Krishna- Rayer, and its total over- 
throw by the Mahom^dan princes, after the battle of T^iiicatta^ in which Rama-raja^ 
the ruling prince, was slain, must come binder farther notice in the progress of our 
annotations on the Camataca Dynasty, it will not be needful to proceed with the 
subject in this connective survey. Our inquiries have had a wide range, often with 
feeble light to guide them : the conclusions come to by oonsequence are not always 
•certain ; but they give us at least some rude traces, and general outlines, sufficient 
to enable us to perceive, that the course of public affairs in the Peninsula of India 
was, on the whole, as busy, as fluctuating, as sanguinary, and as iniquitous, as those 
of any other portion of the world during the same period. 

* Des. Cata. Intro, p. cxir. 
VOL. II. Z 
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PANDION CHRONICLE.-CHAP. IV. Sec. 5. 

The Rayer dynasty in this section is not placed in its due chronological order; but 
considerably too early, as the foregoing survey will suffice to make evident. The names 
also of the different rulers are not given in regular order; and the periods assigned to their 
reigns appear too great. The names and dates given in a page a little preceding this, were 
taken from the first volume of Professor Wilson^s Descriptive Catalogue. It may not be 
amiss, for the sake of general comparison, to add the names and dates as they are given, 
from materials furnished by Colonel Mackenzie, by A. D. Campbell, Esq. in the Introduc- 
tion to his Teloogoo Grammar.* It is described by that gentleman as, ^^ Translation of an 
extract from the Gutpurtee Manuscript in his (Colonel Mackenzie's) valuable and extensive 
collection, containing, in the form of a prophecy, a chronological account of these kings;" 

and is the following one. 

Y. M. D. 

^^A.S. 1258, A.D. 1336—1 In the Saleevahan Sakum 1!Z58, in the year Daatoo, 

on the 2d of Vy sakum month, on the new moon, Hur- 

ryhur Raya will commence his reign at Anagoondy. 

The whole of bis reign will be 14 Q 

1272, 1350—2 After him, his brother Booka Royaloo will succeed 

in that kingdom and will reign 29 8 

1301, 1379—3 Next Hurryhur Royaloo the second will rule . . 22 

1323, 1401—4 After him Veejaya Booka Royaloo wilt rule ... 17 

1340, 1418—5 Upon his death Palla Booka Royaloo will rule ..1600 

1356, 1494—6 After which Gunda Data Royaloo will rule ... 20 

1376, 1454—7 After him Raja Saker Royaloo will rule 9 

1376, 1455—8 After that Veejayooloo will rule 10 

1878, 1456-9 Proudha or Pratapa Dava Royaloo will rule ... 21 

1399, 1477—10 After him Veera Royaloo will rule 4 

1403, 1481—11 After him Mallicar Royaloo will govern .... 600 

1409, 1487 — 12 Ramachundra Royaloo will next rule 10 
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Y. M. D. 

A. S. 1410, A. D. 1488—13 Veeroopacha Royaloo -will govern 2 

1412, 1490—14 Narastnga Royaloo will rule 6 

1417, 1495 — IS After him Narasa Royaloo will rule (including 5 

years in the name of) 1300 

1^^, 1504—16 His son Veera Narsimha Royaloo from the Cycle 

year Raktachee A. S. 1426. 

1430, 1509 — 17 The second son of Narasa Royaloo j named Krishna 

Royaloo^ will rule from the Cycle year Sookia of the 
Visaka month 21 

1452, 1530 — 18 From the Cjrele year VeecrooCy Aehoota Dava 

Royaloo will reign . - 12 9 

1464, • 1542—19 From thence Saleca TimmaRaaze, From the begin^' 

ning of the Cycle year Soobacroot in the Jasta month, 
Rama Royaloo will rule 22 years in the name of ... 22 tl 

I486, 1564—20 Sadaseevoo Royaloo and keeping him in his pos- 

session. The kingdom of Veejeymnagur will then end 
with Rama Royaloo. 



1451, 1509— The country will be in great confusion then for , 8 (X H 

1451, 1569—21 In the Cycle year Pramodooia Teroomal Royaloo 

will establish himself as king, at Penoogonda^ and 

will rule 110 

1494, 1572—22 His son Sree Runga Roycdoo will then feign from 

the Cycle year Angeerasa of the 10th of Vysakam ... 14 
1507, 1585—23 After which, from the Cycle Paardeva of the 10th of 

Maugum of Ihe CoU mooD Veneadajmiiy Royaloo will rule 28 8 15 



After him, of the kings of the Cbundr a race none 
will remain; and foreign kings will rule the land, de- 
riving their authority from no legal right. 

1636, 1614—24 First Chicka Royaloo will rule 4 

1552« 1630—25 After him Rama Rauze^ changing bis true name 

to that of Ramadava Rayelj for lA 5 

After this, the country will be in great disorder for 
eome time, and prodigies and portentous omens will 
appear between the year Bahoodanya and Nundana . 15 

(Here the Account terminates in a prophetical annunciation of a Deliverer of the Hindoo 
race.) j^rom circumstances, observes Colonel Mc.Kenzie, we may infiw that this account 
was written A. D. 1630.'* 
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PANDION CHRONICLE, Chap. V. Sbc. 1. -SUPPLEMENTARY 

MANUSCRIPT, Sec. 7. 

The irruption of the Mahomedans into the Peninsula seems to have been accompanied 
with as much vigour, rapidity, success, and barbarity, as in any other instance of their well 
known predatory invasions. The first Mahomedan force that crossed the Tapti river* was 
led by AUa-u^din, nephew and afterwards successor of Ferosey the Patau king of Delhi, in 
A.D. 1293. This expedition was directed against Deva-priy or Deogerh, heretofore menti- 
oned (p. 82—3), the Tagara of Ptolemy, and the modern Dowletabad. The place was then 
plundered, and the extent of the spoils encouraged another invasion, when the place was 
finally taken, and Rajah Ramdeva was carried prisoner to Delhi, in 1306, by KafooVy or 
Melich'Naihj general ot Alla^u^din, The first army that crossed the Kistna river was led 
by Kafoor against Dhoar-Summooder,^ (more correctly Dwara-Sonnadraj) the capital of 
the Belala kingdom, then under the government of BekU-deva. This was A.D. 1310. It is 
intimated by Ferishta;}; that this incursion was partly caused by the failure of an expedition 
sent against fVarankal in the preceding year. He tells us, that in A.D. 1309, Alia I. sent 
to reduce fVarankal y without success; and next year Melick-Naib was sent out by him, 
who invaded the Carnatic, (meaning the Mysore country,) took Belal-deo prisoner, and then 
pushed on his depredations to Seet Bunder Ramessary a Mahomedan way of expressing the 
SethUy or (in former days) isthmus of Ramiseram. It is added, that this general built a 
mosque there ;§ and that he again invaded the Dekhan (or South) in 1312. The same 
author, in another work, according to Colonel Dow^s translation, assigns a further cause as 
the excitement to the attack and plunder of Belal-deo, Alia I., who had come to the 
throne by the murder of his uncle FerosCy meditated the placing himself at the head of a 
new religion, and also devised a scheme of universal conquest. Alla-uUmulky the chief 
religious authority at Delhi, put his life in his hand, and ventured to dissuade the monarch 
against his scheme of a new religion ; prevailing unexpectedly in this point, the king sought 
to gain his approbation of the plan of universal conquest, preparatory to which he had 
already vaingloriously assumed the name of Sec under -Saniy or Alexander the Second : the 
religious man pointed out strong reasons against this measure also, and advised the 
prosecution of conquests in the south of India.|| This advice prevailed ; and Melick-Naib 
Kafoor was appointed to the command. If any thing could add to the ignominy of being 
conquered, it might be found in the infamous character of Alia I., and the, if possible, still 
more detestable Kafoor, The spoils of this expedition against Dwara-Samudra were 
immense: the historian speaks of 96,000 maunds of gold,1I and chests of jewels and pearls; 
silver, being thought an incumbrance, was thrown away by the soldiers in their return. 
Some allowance must be made for exaggeration. There is no doubt however that en- 



^Colenel Wilks, So«th of India, chap. 1. 

t Its rite has been identified by Colonel Mackenzie with the ruins near to HaUMy 105 miles N. W. ef Seringapatam. 
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eouragement to a great extent waf given to an invasion of the South. How far Kafow 
penetrated in bis second expedition , does not distinctly appear. Our manuscripts fix the 
conquest of Madura at S. S. 1246, or A.D. 1324; and, as this date agrees with the statenieni 
in Dow's Ferishta, it renders the account of Kafoor^s having penetrated to Ramiseram 
rather questionable. For the complete subjugation of the South is therein ascribed to 
Mahomed III.,* and stated to have been accomplished in 1326. He is said to have ^^ reduced 
the Carnatic to the extremities of the Dekhan and from sea to sea, obliging all the rajas 
to pay him tribute.'' This Mahomed III., of all human monsters, was one of the most 
extravagantly absurd and ferocious. His leading out his army on a hunting excursion into 
a peaceful district, then telling them they were come to hunt men,t and carrying back 
thousands of heads, hanging them over the city walls, is a sufficient specimen. From the 
expressions used in the Pandion Chronicle, the Mahomedan conquest would appear to 
have been attended with great cruelties; and it must be remembered, that at that period 
the Mahomedan armies were endued with a religious frenzy, as considering themselves 
divinely commissioned to root out idolaters and punish idolatry ,{ wherever they could 
acquire the opportunity and the power to do so. Under these circumstances, the removing 
the image of the tutelary deity into a place of greater safety, in the Travancore country, 
was but a natural proceeding on the part of the Bramins. We, on the other hand, may feel 
more sympathy with the people than with the images. The Mahomedan rule at this time, 
under various chiefs, most likely generals or military commanders, is fixed at forty -eight years 
by the MSS. or from S. S. 1246 down to 1293. This latter date, left blank in thd Pandioa 
Chronicle, is given in the Supplementary Manuscript. It may be observed that the con* 
struction of the manuscripts, the names agreeing with plural verbs, induced us to translate 
as there written. We have subsequently been inclined to conjecture that Nemian might 
not mean a proper name, but OTie nominated from AthusaUan-mulk^ although the construe- 
tion rather favors the translation given. Before the death of Mahomed 111. he had lost, by 
his absurd and impolitic measures, whatever had been gained by his predecessors or himself; 
and the Patau empire of Delhi, we are told by Ferishta, was reduced to the same limits 
which bounded it before the successful reign of Alla.§ 

PANDION CHRONICLE, Chap V. Sec. 2, 3.— SUPPLEMENTARY 

MANUSCRIPT, Sec. 8. 

We have before adverted (p. 87) to the difficulty of reconciling the differences, in thes^ 



* Dow'8 FerUhta, vol. 1, p. 301. f lb. p. 306. 

X We need not perhaps be sarprised at sach a persuasion resting on their minds, when we find the ** rare word of 
praphecy " declaring what should be the character of Mahomedan armies. Revelation, chap. 9, v. 16—21. The reader, 
wliomay not have attended to this view of the subject, will do well to consult Bishop Newton's sonnd and judiciooi 
exposition of prophecy (vol. 2, chap. 9). The period assigned to their licence he fixes between A. D. 1281 and 1679. 
The calculation, however, pertains to Europe and professing Christians, and also relates more especially to the furoo- 
mans. The Afghans, or Patans, and afterwards the Moguls, appear to have had a somewhat different office assigned 
"^ to them in the mysterious dispensations, or permission, of Divine Providence. 

^ Dew's Ferishta, vol. 1, p. S2S. 
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places, of the two maQuscripts, and may now simply refer the reader thither. We should 
be quite at a loss, but for the Mahomedan annals, to account for so speedy a recovery of the 
Mysore power after the defeat of Belala^va and plunder of his capital in A. D. 1310—11. 
The Mackenzie MSS. or inscriptions, yield no distinct traces of their power or influence after 
that disaster. But from Ferishta we are enabled conclusively to infer, that either the 
conquered king himself, or his son, must have retained the kingdom, most probably in the 
character of a tributary to Delhi. It will be remembered also, that in A. D. 1323, 
Waranhal^ the capital of the Ganapatki kingdom, fell before the Mahomedans; and, 
according to the account given by Ferishta, in A. D. 1313, Kisnanaigj son of Lidderdeo, of 
Arinkil (or tVarankal), went privately to BelaUdeOj the prince of the Carnatic, (that ig 
Carnata,) and represented to him the iniportance of combining against the Mahomedans. 
For such a league the time was certainly favorable: since Mahomed III. had wasted all his 
means; had made himself ridiculous and hateful in the eyes of his subjects; had depreciated 
the currency of the country ; and had failed in an expedition against China, wherein numbers 
of his best troops had perished, partly by the snows of Himalaya, and want of supplies, 
partly by the Chinese army opposing the invaders. Under such circumstances the league 
formed by the aboriginal native princes proved formidable and successful. Ferishta says, 
that BelaUdeo built a strong city on the frontier of his dominions, and called it Bigur; that 
the Mahomedans were driven away on all sides; and, that within a few months Mahomed 
had no possessiool in the Dekhant except Dowletabad : being the city which he had so 
injudiciously sought to make his capital, giving it this name, instead of its former one of 
Dwara-Samudra. Whether Bigur be the same with Bednore; or whether it may intend 
Vijianagaram, or some other locality, we do not determine. Ferishta states, that at the 
death of Mahomed III., A. D. 1446, a kind of empire was long established in the Dekhan 
independant of the crown of Delhi.;^ This empire must, apparently, be the rising kingdom 
of Vijianagaram ; and though its origin is not very clearly stated, either in Mahomedan or 
native annals, yet it is probable that the beginning of real power must have been ante- 
cedent to the foundation of Vijianagaram, as commonly reputed, in A. D. 1338 ; and the 
league before mentioned, which may have had the aid of counsel from Madhava- Vidyaranya, 
might have been its real commencement, or between the overthrow of fVarankal^ A.D. 1328, 
and the era of the foundation, 1336. 

It is sufficient for our immediate object thus to have a clue given whereby to trace the 
possibility of a Mysore army driving away the Mahomedans within so short a period of time 
after the sacking of Dwara'Samndra^ and forty -eight years after the capture of Madura ; 
the date assigned to this rescue S. S. 1293, A.D. 1371, agrees very well with the other 
indications given. Campantidiuvery the general of the Mysore rajah^s forces^ we suppose to 
have been a feudal chieftain as well as military commander: for UdiaveVj we conceive to 
be the Tamil mode of spelling the word which Colonel Wilks terms fVadeyavy that is^ the 
lord of thirty -three villages; a title subsequently assumed by the Mysore kings of another 
dynasty, and borne also as a title by the Jangama priests. The reader must be apprized, 

t Dow*! Feriihta, toI. 1, p. 312. % lb. toI. 3, p. 45. 
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or reminded, that the reigning dynasty at Mysore did not sacceed to the throne until a later 
period than the one now in question. In the Preface to this work, a conjecture was thrown 
out as to the possibility of this Mysore general having established himself, or his own 
descendants, in authority at Madura; but, if so, it must, in all probability, have been in the 
character of Dalavayiy or military commander, often more authoritative than the regal post 
itself: as the question has been discussed, at p. 87 of this volume, to that we must again refer. 
Whether the Mysore general extended his authority to Tanjore ; whether the Mahomedans 
had acquired any power there; or whether the capital of the Soren kingdom had yet been 
removed from UriyuVy we cannot determine ; though some of* the Mackenzie MSS. would 
probably yield, on examination, the requisite data. The Mysore general, most probably, 
came to the rescue of Madura direct from the Ghauts, by the GujtUhuttee pass. 

The miracle in the Madura temple, on the entry of Campanudiaver y will not be so surpris- 
ing to the reader — who considers the various modes of entry accessible to the Bramins — as the 
same miracle seems to have been in the eyes of the Mysore general. Most temples have 
private doors, or else wickets in the greater gates ; and, besides, a little light is thrown on 
this subject by the thirty-fourth Tiruxilliadel, 



PANDION CHRONICLE, Chap. V. Sec. 4.-SUPPLEMENTARY MANU^ 
SCRIPT, Sec. 9.-CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec. 1. 

We now come to the point where the last-mentioned manuscript, the leading one in this 
volume, meets the two others. The much greater fulness of details in the latter manu- 
script will enable us to dispense, for sometime, with any further minute attention to either 
of the two former ones. The discrepancy of dates in these two, as to the commencement of 
the rule of the northern viceroys, has been adverted to and reconciled:* we have no date 
mentioned, in the last one, till section 5; and by the time when we come to that section, we 
shall have had the assistance of dates in some minor manuscripts, to be adduced in evidence 
on various details. 

The writer of the History of the Carnataca Governors, termed by us, for brevity^s sake, 
the Carnataca dynasty, has made a slip of the pen at the outset, inasmuch as Penukondai 
is a distinct place, at some distance from Vijianagaramj and of later foundation ; but he 
probably intended Anagundiy and being a SotLthroUy confounded the two together. Ana- 
gundi was a suburb on the north bank of the Toomboodra, and Ft/iano^aram-Proper on 
the south bank ; somewhat analogous, in the main feature of the case, to the city of London 
and the borough of Southwark. The remaining ruins attest the ancient extent; and, to 
some degree, the bygone splendor; though on the latter point European and Asiatic ideas 
widely differ. The Durga referred to in this first section, is most probably the form termed 
Bkuvanekwarty which the sage Madkava Vidyaranya is said to have propitiated, so as to 
lead to the first foundation of the town, by the two brothers Harihara and Bukha-rayer^ 

> ppf 88, 94. 
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We infer, that from the time of Vicramaditya downwards, the worship of the sanguinary 
goddess KcUi had continued to prevail in those northern portions of the Peninsula. The 
Nava-ratttriy a festival of nine days to her honor, was publicly observed, we shall see, by 
the offset kingdoms in Mysore and Madura; and, from the mode of celebration in these, we 
infer that a main point of the amusements was* in the combats of gladiators with wild 
beasts, on the model of ancient Rome and modern Spain. This festival in honor of Dtirga 
still continues to be celebrated in Saiva temples, and throughout the Peninsula; though, of 
course, not in the same national manner: it is held in. the month Peratasty or September. 
At that time peons, or soldiers, pay homage to their weapons, the same in kind as to their 
idols; the artisan worships his implements ; the writer does divine honors to his pen ; and the 
school-boy makes pujei to the books he is learning. So puerile is idolatry in its concomi- 
tants! as if the instrument were more than the hand that wields it; not to say any thing 
further of the system. Our readers of course are endowed with reflection ; and they will 
not, we presume, require any further remarks on the contents of this section of the 
manuscript, whether legendary or historical, either to strengthen their credence, or add to 
their information. 



CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec. t. 

Previous to making any observations of our own, on this portion of our subject, we would 
introduce the mention of some minor manuscripts in our possession; which, from the 
preface to them, appear to have been copied out and put together by the head Bramin at 
Madura, in consequence of the visit of the late F. W. Ellis, Esq. to that place, in the year .1819. 
They stop at different periods; leaving open the conjecture of their having been originally 
written at earlier and various dates; but, as a whole, they form one native book, as large as 
the manuscript under annotation. With a slight exception of some frivolous or wholly 
irrelevant matter, they bear oh the elucidation of this northern dynasty which ruled at 
Madura. Hence, notwithstanding their containing some repetitions of matters before 
narrated, we shall introduce them, seriatim^ as they generally add something new, or put 
some known fact in a new point of observation; We know not if these MSS. came into the 
possession of Mr. Ellis, but suppose they did not, from his having died at Ramiseram so 
soon after his visit to Madura. The head Bramin was then named Mirianjeya-Pattar ; and, 
in order to avoid circumlocution, we shall refer to them as the Mirtanjeya Manuscripts. 
The first of them, goes over the matter of the opening sections of the Carnataca Dynasty ; but 
with a few additional circumstances, it is thp following one. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE CARNATACA LORDS 

Who ruled in the Madura country; at first governed by Kula-Segara- Pandion, 

and lastly by Chandra-Segara-Pandion. 



The Maha Raja^ who ruled xuVijianagaram^ had placed Nagama-Naicker ia 
charge of collecting the revenues, or tribute, arising from the southern countries; being 
Nanchi-nattu, or Travancore, and the district of Arcot The Rayer's own army 
consisted of 20,000 cavalry, and 6,000 elephants, which were placed under 
Nagama-Naickcr's command; besides which, he had of his own retainers 6,000 
cavalry, and 20,000 infantry. While he thus held an extensive and responsible charge 
under the Rayer^he made a pilgrimage to Casi, in consequence of having no child; 
and there, in the presence of the god called Visvanathay he, during forty days, 
maintained a restricted diet, without salt, and was engaged in performing devotions. 
On the forty-first night, in the third jamam (or watch), the god Visvanatha appeared 
in a dream, and said, ^'For a length of time you have been paying homage to me. 
To-morrow, when you are performing the morning ablution in the Ganges, we will 
exhibit to you the image of an emerald lingam; if you render homage to it, you will 
receive a son, and will acquire great fame." According to the dream, on the morrow, 
when they bathed in the Ganges, an emerald lingam struck upon their feet. On 
examining the ground with their hands, they found a very beautiful lingam. Taking 
it up with unspeakable joy, having come into the presence of the god, and having 
performed many charitable donations, receiving the favor of the god, they again 
returned ta Vijianagaram. While they were occupied in performing ceremonies of 
worship to the emerald lingam, the wife of Nagama-Naicker was delivered of a son. 
They named the child Visvanatha- Naicker^ and day by day had him instructed in 
learning and general knowledge, and in the art of fencing; until, at the age of 
ftixteen years^ the young man had become very accomplished. 
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At that time, according to the established custom of the capital, it was incumbent 
on the Rayer to go out to hunt during the Nava-rattiri feast; and having spread 
nets, on a wild buffalo being caught, then it must, according to rule, be presented as a 
sacrifice to Durga. Visvanatha-Naickery being sixteen years of age, went out to the 
king's hunt at the Nava-rattiri feast, when the animal, as usual, was caught; but it 
had uncommonly strong and lengthy horns, extending even to the rump, so that no 
one could, by a single blow, separate the head from the body; and there was great 
grief, arising from an apprehension of danger threatened to the state. The Durga 
appeared to Visvanatha^ and bid him go and offer his services on the occasion ; 
adding, that if the blow were struck with his hand, the head would fall from the 
animal's shoulders. Accordingly Visvanatha-Naicker went to the Rayer; and on 
asking permission to cut off the animal's head, the same was accorded. On striking 
the beast, he severed the head from the shoulders at a blow. The Rayer was 
greatly rejoiced, and praised him highly, giving to him the royal jewels which were 
on his own person; and said, "As you were born by a peculiar favor of the gods, 
I shall make you ruler of some kingdom :" thus giving him a promise of future 
promotion. 

Soon after the kings of the Anga, Vanga, Calinga^ Casmira, and Nepala 
countries withheld the tribute to the Rayer which they had been accustomed to 
pay; of which he received information from his agents employed in the different 
zillahs. The Rayer^ being displeased, sent Visvanatka-Naicker, at the head of an 
army, and he conquered all these kings; and having carefully arranged for the 
future payment of the tribute, according to past customs, he returned to the Rayer; 
and, on reporting his proceedings, the Rayer was much satisfied with him, made 
him many presents, and kept him near his own person, he being in high favor. 

During this state of circumstances, Vira-Segard'Soren, king of Tanjore, forcibly 

took possession of the kingdom of Madura, ruled by Chandra- Segara- Pavdion ; in 

consequence of which act, the latter came to the Rayer and preferred a complaint. 

The Rayer sent for Nagama-lsi nicker^ and said to him, "Since the country of 

Chandra- Segar a- Pandlon is within the boundaries of your jurisdiction, you will go and 

conquer Vira-Segara-Soren; and, by every available means, having obtained posses- 
▼OL. II. 2e 
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« 

sion of the country, you will then restore it to Chandra'Segara-Pandion.'' Nagama- 
Naickei\ as he was ordered, conquered Vira-Segara-Soren ; but instead of giving up 
the country, he retained possession of it for himself. On this intelligence reaching 
the RayeVy he sent for Visvanatha-Naicker^ and said to him angrily, "Your father, 
instead of giving up the kingdom, has kept it for himself." Visvanatha having 
obtained the Rayer's permission, put himself at the head of the royal forces, and 
advanced near to Madura; and then sent word to his father to give up the kingdom 
to the Pandion, or else it would be needful to take him by the hand and lead him to 
the Rayer; yet he (^Nagama^Naickef) did not come peaceably, but assembled an 
army, and came against his son to oflfer him battle. As Visvanatha was born by 
divine favor, he overcame and dispersed his father's forces, and took his father 
prisoner. On his afterwards restoring the Pandioriy the latter, overcome with joy, 
said, " Your father before settled the difference between me and the Soren by con- 
quering him, and now you hare overcome your father on my behalf, and have given 
me the kingdom: what equal return shall I render to you? As my family is dimin- 
ished, and I have no heir, the Soren^ after my death, will take forcible possession of 
my kingdom. You therefore are my adopted son; and to you I wish the kingdom to 
descend after me." Saying this, he conducted him to the temple, where in the presence 
of Minatchi he had him invested by the PattaVj or head Bramin, with the crown, 
the dagger, the sceptre, the seal, and the fish-umbrella, even as if delivered to him 
from the hand of the goddess herself. Visvanatha- Naicker placed Ariya-Natha- 
Muthalia7\ and also the comniander of the forces, named Kesavapa- Naicker, with the 
Pandion^ as his assistants; and then, taking his father along with him, he returned to 
the presence of the Rayer. On reporting the success of his expedition, the Rayer 
was much gratified, and said, " We forgive your father in consideration of what you 
have done ;" adding many presents. 

Some time after, intelligence arrived that the Pandion was deified (deceased). On 
the announcement being conveyed to the Rayer^ he said (to Visvanatha- Naicker) 
*^ Since that Pandion adopted you as his son, giving you the kingdom and the seals, 
and also in fulfilment of my former promise to you, (the government shall be 
yours)." The Rayer had him anointed, gave him the goddess Durga, which had 
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precedence over the royal throne^ with much wealthy and invested him with the titles 
of Chief of the Pandiya country and Lord of the Southern throne, together with 
royal banners ; and then sent him away. 

On coming to Madura, he constructed seventy-two bastions to the fort; and 
appointed seventy-two PaUiya-carerSy corresponding with the bastions. He also 
caused the fort of Trichinopoly to be built. He likewise conquered the five inde- 
pendent printes to the south, who acknowledged no earthly superior. He reigned 
twenty-six years. His second in power, Ariya'Tiatha-Muthaliary^ constructed 
thousand-pillar'd choultries in Madura, Tinnevelley, and other places. 

The son of Visvanatha-Naicker was Raja-Periya-Kistnama-Nakker. 
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CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec 8. 

As the name and influence of Ariya^natka-Muthaliar appear so very conspicuous in this 
and following sections, we shall here insert two others of the Mirtanjeya Manuscripts : of 
which, one relates wholly to him, and the other principally so, though in part adverting to 
other matters, and carrying forward the Carnataca line of princes to a more advanced 
period. It will henc^ appear that the part taken by Ariya-naiha^M athaliar in the change 
of the royal dynasty was not a trifling one ; but any conjectures founded on these indica- 
tions may for the present be spared. A summary retrospect may be entered on afterwards. 
The two manuscripts alluded to will now follow. 



113 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF ARIYA^NATHA^MUTHALIAR. 



If the greatness of Ariya-natha-Muthaliar be inquired into, it must be replied, 
that it was boundless; and that many, even kings, have not been equal to him. 
Tradition has handed down the following things concerning him. 

When Ariya-natha-Muthaliar was twelve years old, one named Nambiyariy who was 
performing ptgei to Pulliar (Ganesa), saw a cobra-capella defending him by the 
shadow of its head from the sun*s rays while he was sleeping; and going to him, 
took him by the hand, saluted him respectfully, carried him home, gave him food; 
thien received from him a written document,* and advised him to proceed to the 
north. As soon as he had gone thither, and was connected with the suite of Panja- 
Muthaliy elder brother of Nagama-Naickers agent, the Rayer gave to the said 
Muthali a royal palauquin.f Nagama- Naicker introduced Ariya-nathen to the 
presence of the king, when two circumstances of propitious result occurred : the one 
was his explanation of the almanac and astrology, and the other, his pointing out 
the means whereby the buffalo's head might be struck off at one blow. In conse- 
quence of the Rayer^s approbation hence accruing, Ariya^natha-Muthaliar was 
numbered among the ministers of state, and placed at their head. He then had a 
plough and an ox-goad made, both of gold, and sent them as a present to his elder 
sister. And on occasion of his own marriage, in the presence of the Rayer^ he 
expended ten lacs of gold rupees, fed forty thousand of his relatives, including both 
those grown up and children; and he provided the marriage expenses of a great 
number of bis relatives, at various places, on their return towards their homes. 

Subsequently he procured an interview of the Pandiyaraja with the Rayer; he 
assembled the various chiefs, or commanders of forces; and, taking Visvanatha- 



^ Yer1>al tradition says, that the Bramin Nambiyan foretold to the yoath that he vvould become 
wealthy, powerful, and illustrious ; and on the young nan olyecting that be was merely a husband- 
man, the Bramin reassured him ; an^l to shew his own confidence in the prediction, took from him a 
written engagement that when his prosperity should happen he would give half of his acquirements 
to the said Bramin. 

t The writer intends to intimate that this magniBcent and rare donation came to the MutHaH 
through the propitious influences attending on Ariya-nathen. 
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^L^G&s^^^sdsS- LS(trfL-i^ujS'Qifi^(yiUfrGu^Geo QQj(^€'Gsar€aiL^uesar^giS(^pGLJrji 
LD^ssifTuSGeo ^0pjg;i(LpfiSiun'(i^ihQ^(^fiefrfijiu.Qesr OuffiiSe'esta'G5>L^UGxr^(^p 
Guff ^^jSfiiLijifi^^G€Ojnnun-(y:iL^fi^Gu^QpGQ}isn'uSGeo sririuirjpiG^/SiriLQerQ^^ 
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Naicker with him, came to the Pandion country; and having there rectified all 

« 

existing disorders, he caused the Pandion king to be crowned, and instructed him to 
prepare and send to Visvanatha^ as an acknowledgment for the crown, a large sum 
of money, made up in parcels, the contents not being counted; while he himself 
remained at Madura with a large army. But when the Mahomedans and Mahrattas 
had invaded the Rayer's dominions, he proceeded thither from Madura, with a great 
force; and when the Rayer fell in the midst of the battle, the Rayer wrote and gave 
him a bequest, to the effect, that after his decease the Muthaliar should be accounted 
as his adopted son; and, giving up the country to him, bid him conquer the 
invading army. In obedience to this command, having paid homage to Durga, by 
her approval and aid he overcame the Mahomedans and Mahrattas; and then 
expressing his desire to assume the crown to his relatives and other friends, they 
advised him not to do so. He therefore divided the Rayer s dominions among the 
three following persons: that is, Visvanat ha- Naicker y the son o{ Cottiy a- Nagama- 
Naicker; Vira-ragava-Mapali- Naicker, of Tanjore; and the ruler of Srirangham 
(Seringapatam), of the Mysore country. He retained the office of commander-in-chief 
of the forces of all three of these kingdoms. He built many Saiva and Vaishnava 
temples, /2^^er-towers, and pillar'd choultries; and caused many repairs of sacred 
places to be made. In the ceremony of anointing (the image) in the night of Siva^ he 
expended twelve thousand gold rupees. Afterwards he built walls and fortifications 
at Tirisira-puram (Trichinopoly), at Madura, at Tanjore, at Seringapatam, and at 
Raya-vellur, (in the north,) and at Palamcottah; as also at other places. He 
established two thousand of his relatives^ • at the villages of Sora-kulantarenj Nageri^ 
Tirumangalam, Putta'neriy and other places: building them houses, and giving 
them lands for cultivation. He also gave countries to seventy-two PaWya-carers. 
He besides appointed villages to remit hundis (or bills of exchange) to Casi 
(Benares), for the purpose of daily feeding there one thousand Bramins, in the 
name of the before-mentioned officiating ipriesi o{ Puliiars tetaple, named Nambiyan. 
Thus he caused many charitable acts to be performed; and was very illustrious for 
his bravery and skill in combat. Agreeably to this description an equestrian statue 
may be seen, as cut out in the thouFand-pillar'd choultry, and also in the new 
choultry (of Trimal-Naigy at Madura). 

▼OL. ti. 2k 
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^mfiflUff^Ba'Ufi€S)fiQ€'^isQ4F(redSiQin-i(QQsir(Bflpui^iQjipesie^m>9U9xr9sSi^ 
€dm8j0muiiS^(Seo^^s3ifLQ(irfL^L^tufuiriBffUjp€B)pQ^iuJiU9s^ 

^ iLQur^^uui^i(^G~UiC(g uu.L^tlQQi9mL^tQu^€arj$ Q^ff^S^L^L^trffsarj^Qfi 
QLaeB)iri^jririuS^e'u^euvpn'&riS^$^€iDLa€0>uQairL^if^iULOfiir su^^a^ 
pp§tui^0^Q^(^LMJ(^iL^(i^e'ir^ir^irjra'CQju:itruiSiar^uJs0M^LL9^a^ 
u^tS(^lr9GDLCiapp(i^Js(9^iig}uu£f.iQUi^L^asi^if^eS^^(ipp^(Uir^€i^f 
^u^9kffi(r€ar^^i(^uyGu^eoasfietrapfiiii 0^^^u^aJirag)(mfijiOsir€sig'(B^CS€araiLQ' 
Qj&!>fi€OtS^€Sekf^g^€iifieOtI^Qfiirjpiih!ririufOairi^p(yii2i^u3pae0-€dui^ 
i}i^(guu€BtS\tLfi2iSQi!rB'p^fiu€at€ifjiruSpilQuifra(tf990^umr€B^ ^iSQel^sSsL^L^tar 

mt^9^tsiauL^L^€sirt2^Qsa'L^€iDi^rruQQJJilirlrQstrt^9s>i^uiriBff 
Q3i^mbp€^(B)^eSl€^CSairL^es)L^aj^ilaL^£f^€a>^p^p(as&r^p€S€or(yiaDpujBQ^sQ^ 
meOirp/ga'earpBfi^0UJBJaeOLLL^ppQ€atfi(tfifi€OA8iuQ(yLLius€S9oQir€n^^ 
fijlL^Q€arg)0istS(BQjir^9d^u^wiupjiL^Q€at g)Qrjiai*Q^a'm}S^L^(B(^(BpJI -crcDfi. 
OuiriaruuL^Qi(^ii^9€B>u^€SLJB(g(Bp^Qficari3enimuirlr^€s>^^ 

^BwGaSQeofip^iuuifLSQiS(W^u^^^iQ^s8pQug^^€arLhpL^i(^tiu4f.LiraS^€sarif^ 

• ^^ 

ajmtl8mLam}s(9i^iL€Si^Q^(Bppa'irg)uui9^i(^^GeirsiLLj€m^ 

QQi^€'Siilliiuu(tt^i8puM3s^i^OGirSpp^€'r^aJirsg)Q^ppirff^i2jQurj!i}^S)LJui^ 

^iSi(Upa^tuaQpp0Sujr€B)a^(Q^€a>ffiiS€aGufieO^a9ffsr€OLb€sarL^up^^§oSQ€i^ 
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THE ROYAL LINE OF THE CARI^rATACA PRINCES 



Sometime after the year of Salivahana 1400, in the Kaliyutti year, ia Panguni 
month, the 16th day, Cottiyam-Nagama-Naicker having entered the Madura kingdom, 
he placed a fortified camp to the south of the town of Ttrumangalaniy and to the 
south of the Camandala-manda river, and remained there some time. Afterwards 
having come to the t(xwn called Cat/atatur, on the 15th day of Kartiki month, and 
Ravuttiri yedtr, on the first approach to Cayatatur of Visvanaiha-Naicker and Ariya- 
natha-Muthaliar, accompanied by an army, Kistnama-Naicker* died. The matters 
which were in consequence needful to be done, were accomplished by Visva- 
natha-Haicker and Ariya-natha-Muthaliar, in conjunction; when they returned to 
Madura. 

In S.S. 1482, on the 11th of Margali month, and Ravuttiri year, on a propitious 
day, Visvanatha-Naicker was anointed and crowned^ in the presence of the goddess 
Minatchi; and Ariya-natka- Muthaliar was appointed to the station and authority 
of principal minister and commander of the forces; and he assumed the two seal 
rings of both offices. While discharging the duties of both these responsible 
stations, the extent of country acquired was from Utatur and VaHkondapuram,'t on 
the north, even to Caniya-Cumari (Cape Comorin) on the south; to CoyiambutuVf. 
Iroduj Taraburam^ and Mek-Mali^ on the west ; to Ramiseram, and the sea, on 
the east. 

While the Maha-rajaj Visvanatha-Naickery was holding the sceptre in Madura, 
he caused his son, Cumara-Kistnapa-Naickej^ to be anointed, on the llth day of Tai 
month, in Rtidiratkari year. During the reign of this prince, in the Acheya year,. 
Ariya-nmfaga-Muthaliar called some of his relatives from Peru^naduy in the Kanchi 
district of the Tondamandalamj and constructed for them a fort, at a place called 
Sara-vantan, in which he built three hundred houses, and gave to them: he also 



* Whai person is intended is not known. 

t More commonly spelt Ootatoor and Wolconda: the former is a town, thirty mile» north of 
Trichinopoly ; and the latter, a fort and pettah, about five miles from Toloor, on the bank of the. 
VeUax river.. 
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Gu!riL(B^&jpij!piTe^(j^p^ jilp&5rQufipstuppirpjjiJs(^Qjp^0i8p(SuBrjiirQipQ 

a - (^^cfrS'p^es>SLff*'Si®eu - €Si^eupn-ppinui<BirQjlrs(^LK^fi(Upirtua(ippS(urffQiS'a 

^ppGT^QLDpLCiirSiaiuppirpfieOQip^piaQearui/rp^irp^eoQe^gstrUipiriuislrjPI^ 

^u^n^mrLCiiriui'&euQecw^uS(>r^^^aJu^ir^tr^pp^pL^isQQjgififLiu^ 

ifr^pa pptrfui-B!T^ejir<s^i}^^S\upn^iusQ^pSiUirlr^^!ra(^u^Sh,L-§jq^pjfi9^eon^ Qjn 

SLJtSsF^ji^Q^i2iLju:i^es>ffiB(^Qjp^^ir^^iraear^s/rppL2i'-fiS'/rr^ij^^'- imQu^pQ^v^ 

90n^fiG5rpirQip^iB-(^)Uh8ireii^L^U)&ei^'^^€a[p^eodSiQ^tL8iULX^ 

^^^pfpiusa!rej!r^^s^iliutl.L^frSQe^(QQiF\u^€'4^ppy!^&pfiLjSpptretBsBu^g^ir 

^^(B^^^n^(y^u^^S\£jp(i£j&QppSiuir[rQi8's^&^i(^(B^^^uiuQu^ir^a(y^ppS\^^i * 

Qsn-eh'QpL[isppui3ppff€i£iailusssr^iaQppntea'uSeOQSL^iQaGLmiLL-^ 

esBTL^iTLjiTQ^iLQppQ'S ^9arGS\Lnn (^u^Si^csifri^uiQu^pQ^i QatrLtthLip^S'S^uSCoirifOpr 

jrrL^irGui(o9Q LD^sOQpppQetrsQ^ §)jrtrQu:^«(rLh8GrrsL-ei)QJ€S)ira^(ci^ 9eo)uysL-£fM^^esi8' 

ttS ^(^p^-iLiiBa nf0u:^^tuiTtr^fi^'^^^pirfiptr9JiBRQitrs&TQ^SiCostr9dQ0^pjiQp 

piftetniSeo^^S'^crr L^p^lr€ar^iMirpQ€l^€stsrLiipiriuisIfQilrei^S(^ u^^€B)iniS eo (W^p^Qtff 

«jr/S ^(^^€s>pL^ib'Sei^- UL^L^ntSQeki^mie^Q^aJjunri'SiuutrifiLeuQiQp^g'ecp^Qeo^ 

L^Q^flj-(^U- irff^u^aGSiiuirir^^^Biupn'U^Qj^pSiUirrrQilTamQpresateoL^Ln^mL^e^ u^r 

(e^SL^n(eF&eB)UiuSQ€Oit9(T^ppQu(i^pn't^i^eoi^peStarQfietDptuafip8 

p^e'Q&ff L^Qjppn etS\QeouifL^L^\u[r^3(^p posr^a ireQQeoQ^tr l^gdl^ Quit uJB sQsa^ 

pjp^^eOQj^earjgffjji^^iveL^L^^Q^irCBp^ ^^pair(^8uitr(EJ(^(j^3£SGn'UJ(Uir ^Qjtraieir 

tLjLnoiirQj^errp^LDL-n BbO iu(y:iiBjatLi^aQ^tr(Bpji^^^(r^p^^€S)^QfiiuQQjp^iUsiQsjr 

QssTL-n^Gre'Qe'treo SpQp (rcssr€S)t-.LaeBorL^ecp ^ SQ^p^^pp^ peSearQpeopujir (ri^s(^Lner 

QipQnr?i£ieoQe'iu&i pp(^Q^enmTtr9SixiS&T^istr eSirs^tLcfL fUirasrQppeoQud^duQeireociXiat 
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called thither the guru of Kanchi^puram^ and constructed for him a temple and 
dwelling; giving him instructions to perform the rites of worship, and present the 
usual offerings (of fruits, &c.) In order to perform the needful services to his 
relatives from Tondamandalam^ he placed Vellan-pillayy Vira-Kuttiyalj Per an - 
Kellenj Tachen^ and, under these, eighteen other laborers in their different trades ; 
together with Pariars for free-hired work, and other Pariars who were slaves. 
Having appointed these people to their several occupations, he recommended his 
relations to4ive and prosper; and thus those who came from Peru-nadu lived in the 
place called Sora-vantan. 

Down to the 19th day of Kartiki month of Angila year, CCumara.Kistnama" 
Naicker) held the government; and from the 20th of the same month and year, down 
to Avani month of Manmatha year, being twenty- two years and nine months, his 
son Virapa- Naicker reigned. From Peratasi month of Manmatha year, down to 
Vyasi month of Pilava year, or five years and nine months, Cumara-Kistnama- 
Naicker (reigned). On the 7th day of Sittari month of Sarvari year, Ariya-nayaga- 
Muthaliar delivered up both seal rings to his lord, and obtained the world of Siva; 
(that is, died). Arty a^nayaga. Muthaliar held the united offices of minister and 
generalissimo during four reigns, or thirty-eight years and nine months. From Avani 
month of Pelavi year, down to Tai month of Dundami year, or twenty-one years 
and eight months, Mutthu-virapa^ Naicker reigned. From the 7th of Masi month 
of Dundami year, to the 4th of Masi month of Velambi year, or thirty-six years, 
Tirumali^ Naicker reigned. In this time the office of generalissimo was held by 
Ramayer. From the fifth day of JUasi of Velamba year, down to Vya^i month of 
Vigari year, or four months, Mutthu-virapa- Naicker reigned. From Ani month of 
Vigari year, down to Ani month of Dundami year, or twenty-three years and two 
months, the adopted son, Choka-natha-Naicker, reigned. In his reign Chinna^tambi- 
Muthaliar was generalissimo for seven years. After that lime Bramins held the 
office. From Adi month of Dundami year, down to Sukila year, or eight years, 
Ranga-Kistna-Mutthu^virapa-Naicker reigned. From Pramotutha year down to 
Vicrama year, or nineteen years, Vijia^Ranga-Chokapa Naicker being a minor, Man- 
gamal ruled : from Visva year down to Virothikirathi year, the third of Masi month, 
is thirty-one years. Down to that lime is the period of the Carnataca line of princes. 

VOL. 11. 2p 
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p^^earm^mruL^uu^ Q6BrL^(BfiQfiiriJSi^ir€Sisisn'q{aes>BaSfiL^(Buu€s>piu0Br saScSBeduu 
m>piu96ariLithiSppCSfl^tjbiriusQsiresarOQjp^ss)<^fi^S'^u ffojeonsis^irsi^Qe'iueSS'^ds 
Qcir€ssri^(^&skQ0ir9dSkQeirifi^fifif€tBQeoQuQ^pirLJBp^GsrQ^Gs>piutr{RLJ^ 
ii^pfieirL£iiraQitrt^p^^(^pjstrten'uSeo^isj8€0'(^i}airS^fi^€Si^Ld'^id6a 

a(Tfip0Suffif^irs€n-^utuGLan^^lfijQifsssr(Befappp{ria€ir€a>iiuSp Q^ir(BpjpuQuiriL(Bi^ 
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Qfipjl^truupiriuiafe^iremuiLt^il€San'Si-(^O^^LS^'Qpfi^J0fi^LS- 

iL^^eo^(i^'(^^'S€ar€9rpdiiS(yijg^ajn^irQiS^€a'ptfiepfiui3ppff€Sssih 

^\ljUffpSMirUi^G(rfiificppuiSppir€tB&aih^p^L^.(^i^LguL^'(y^fi^kstiQM^ 

Bjm>iriLiih^(^d^''Qa^(^^8^9SfrQfipj!€Sirtliupir(ueifQjlraimuiLL^tS^p 
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As in the fi>re(foiBg MSS. and ia the principal ones also, so frequent reference is made 
to the names of months and ye»rs, according to the native mode of reckoning, it may not 
be amias, for the sake of distant readers, to give the order and explanation of both. And 



Tai . . . 


Fjrom tbe 12th of January to the 11th (^February. 


Masi . . . 


i€ 


12th of February 




11th of March, 


Panguni 


ii 


12th of March 




11th of April. 


Sittari . . 


ii 


12th of April 




12th of May. 


Vyasi . . 


u 


13th of May 




12th of June. 


Ani . . . 


i( 


13th of June 




14th of July. 


Aii . .. . 


a 


15th of July 




14th of August. 


Avani . . 


u 


15th of August 




14th of September. 


Beratasi 


« 


15tb of September 




15th of October. 


Arapisi . , 


« 


16th of October 




14th of November. 


Kartikiyta . 


(f 


15th of November 




13th of December. 


Margali 


a 


14tb of December 




11th of January. 


Secondly, tbe native years. 


These are reckoned in a c 

• 


yde of sixty ; as follows. . 


1 Pirapava 






21 Saruvasidhu 






41 Pilavanga 


2 Ibava 


i 




22 Saruvatari 




( 


42 Kilaka 


3 Sukili 






28 Virotbi 






43 Savumiya 


4 Pramotntha 


Ik 




24 V^kuraihi 






44 Satarana 


6 Pnasorpathi 


* 




25 Kara 






45 Virothikiruthtt 


6 Angirasa 






26 Nandana 






46 PariUbi 


7 Strimuga' 






27 Vijia 






47 Pramaticha 


.8 Bava 






26 Saya 






46 Ananta 


9 Iva 






29 Manmatha 






49 Racshatha 


10 Dathu 






30 Duomuki 






50 Nala 


11 Isnra 


i 




31 Yevilambi 






ftl Pingala 


Vt Vegadaniya 






32 Vilambi 






52 Kalayudhi 


18 Pramathi 






33 Vigari 






53 Sittaradhi 


14 Vibirama 






84 Sarvari 






54 Ravuttiri 


16 Visu 






85 Piiava 






55 Dunmathi 


16 Sitteraibanu 


. 




86 Subakiruthu 






56 Dundumi 


17 Subana 






87 Sobakiruthu 






57 Rudirotkari 


16 Daruna 


• 




36 Kurothi 






56 Radhiraksha 


10 ParUva 


• 




89 Visuvavisu 






69 Krothana 


20 Vijia 






40 Parapava 






60 Acheya 



Of the present cycle, the first year, or Pirabavay was A:D. 1807. The present year, 1885, 
answers to Manmatha ^ which began on the 12th of April; and thence to April of the follow- 
ing year, answers to Salivahana Sagartam 1758. Thus, the year of the Christian era being 
given, to find the S.S. year deduct 77 after the middle of Aprif, or beginning of Sittari month. 
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and 78 from the begioniDgf of Tat month, or middle of January, up to the middle of April. 
The S. S. year being* given, add 78 from the beginning of Tat, or middle of January , up to the 
middle of April, and 77 thence to January of the following year. In general we have been 
content with simply adding 78 to the S.S. year; but as the doing so may sometimes ooca* 
sion an error of a few months, the reader will hereby be enabled to make the correction^ in 
any case where severe accuracy may be required. 



CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sbc. 4, 5. 

We may now take a general retrospect of the foundation of this new dynasty. We 
must previously repeat the observation that the date given in section 5,, of S.S. 1354, as that 
when the bastions of the fort were built, is wrong. It has been seen that this is the same 
date assigned to the conquest of the country by Nagama-Naickerj subject to the correction 
of writing S.S. 1454 in place of S.S. 1354, and corresponding with A.D. 153Z. And 
though the year of the Cali-yugam 4533 agrees, according to the customary reckoning,* 
with S. S. 1354, yet that date we presume may have been guided by the other one. From 
the third of the minor manuscripts just given, the conquest by Nagama-Nmcker is put 
^^ some time after S.S. 1400;*' consequently, the latitude of expression will permit the exten- 
sion of the date to S.S. 1454. The instalment of Visvanaiha-Naicker is fixed at S.S. 1482, 
A.D. 1559; differing only a year, or perhaps a few montlis, from the date assigned to 
the same event in the Pandion Chronicle. To fix this instalment at S. S. 1481— 2, seems to be 
accurate; but as the dates so minutely given in the Carnataca Dynasty do not accord 
therewith, it may be best to leave the question of dates alone for some tinie, until we 
descend to a more recent period, and can bring others from the Pandion Chronicle, or more 
recently still, from known public events, fixed as to times of occurrence, by other autho- 
rities; by which intermediate aid we may re-ascend to a final adjustment of this particular. 

From M^ Campbells list of the Rayer dynasty, (Royaloo^ by the way, being the same in 
meaning, in Telugu, as Rayer in Tamil,) it appears that Krishtui'Rayer ruled twenty -one years, 
from S. S. 1430 to 1452 (A.D. 1509 to 1530) ; Achyuta^deva twelve years, from S.S. 1452 to 1464 
(A.D. 1530 to 15^). There then succeeds an interval of usurped powers on the part pf 
Timma-raja and Rama-raja^ though Sadasiva is nominally king for twenty -two years, from 
S. S. 1464 to S.S. 1486 (A.D. 1542 to 1564). At this last date the fatal battle of Tellicotta 
took place, in which Rama-raja was slain. An interval of five years of Mahomedan plunder 
and desolation occurred, after which (S.S. 1491, A.D. 1569) TrimcUa- Rayer re-established 
some remnant of the past empire, at the fortified position of Penu-Konda^ beyond which 
time, for the present, we need not descend. With the above d^tes the two lists given by Mr. 
Wilson i very accurately correspond; the only variation being, that one list puts the five 
years of disorder into the reign of Sadasiva, and the other into that of Trimala-Rayer ; 



* Beschi 8 Tamil Grammar, Chap. 6, p. 186. f Des. Cat^. p. 292't. 
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neither of the lists mentioninf Rama-raja j who was properly only minister; but who, by 
his haughtiness and ambition, involved the kingdom in his own destruction. 

Now, from the foregoing dates, it will appear probable (as before inferred) that Nagama* 
Naicker received his orders to support Chandra^Segara^Pandion from Krishna- Rayer ; that 
be had effected the conquest io two or three years after ; but that, availing himself of the 
unsettled state of things SLiVijianagaram, during the earlier years ascribed to Achyuia'devay 
when Timma-raja'^s influence, as minister, was predominant, he took measures to confirm 
himself in the independent sovereignty of Madura; that Achyuia-devay having himself taken 
the reins in hand, despatched Visvanatha on the expedition against his father; that Chand* 
ra-Segara^Pandion ruled as a tributary for some little time, supported by the northern 
array, with Ariya'tuiika-Muihaliar at their head; that, his death occurring, Visvanaiha-^ 
Naieker was installed by Sadasiva^ by virtue of the Pandion's asserted adoption, and the 
promised protection of two former Rayers; that he actually entered on his government 
about six years previous to the battle of Tellicotta; that the combination of Mahomedan 
prinees, ending in that disaster, summoned Ariya-naika-Muthaliary with his army, to the 
support of the Rayer*8 throne; that Rama-raja fell in the battle, when the bequest 
mentioned in the second of the preceding Mirianjeya MSS. might indeed have been made, 
but it is more probably invention ; and that then Artya-naiha-Muthaliar returned with the 
collected remnant of his forces to Visvanatha-Naickerf who now, by the train of circum- 
stances, became an independent prince, as he also proved himself to be an able and beneficent 
one. Ariya-natha-Muihaliar might have had some influence over Mysore and Tanjore as 
asserted : it is not impossible, though it seems improbable, that he could have been military 
commander-in-chief to all three states. The new dynasty in Mysore, founded bv Vijeya and 
Krishfia from Vijiaitagaram, was however then begpn, and as they might have known 
Ariya-natha^Muthaliar at the capital, so they might afterwards have profited from his aid 
or advice. The threatening power of the Mahomedans may also have awed the divisions 
between the Madura and Tanjore kingdoms into conoord; but the two powers were no 
longer in anywise equal; and it is probable that peace, by the king of Tanjore, could only 
be purchased by sacrifices, of which the cession of Trichinopoly in lieu of a place compara- 
tively insignificant is perhaps a sufficient example. 

Throughout the whole narrative, as regards Visvanatha- Naicker ^ it is hardly possible to 
fail of remarking, that be is pourtrayed uniformly as a talented, brave, and benevolent man. 
The, at flrst sight, very doubtful proceeding of offering his services to the Rayer against his 
own father, on a little closer inspection will appear in a different light. For since some one 
must undertake the duty, no one could perform it with so much tenderness, and with so 
many precautions as the son; and whereas a stranger would have been reckless of the life 
of Nagama-Naickery and a rival or enemy would have sought its extinction on the field of 
eofsbat, his son could, and no doubt did, take such measures as would in a manner ensure 
its safety. The carefully keeping his father under guard for some time, until the Rayer'' s 
anger should abate, marks a like wise precaution. 

The second of the Mirianjeya MSS. would appear to intimate that Ariya^natha'^ 
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Mutlialiar^ owiug to his education by a Bramin, wag in repute with the court of Vijiana- 
garam as an astrologer ; and that he devised the plan as regards killing the buffalo, which 
superstition rendered necessary, and of which Vtsvanatha was chosen to be the instrument: 
the asserted appearance of the goddess in a vision being only machinery, invented to work 
upon the superstition b( the populace. If so, the close alliance between the future king 
and his minister-general, and the great power of the latter, is accounted for; although the 
extensive authority confided to him might have been partly in imitation of the fashion 
which had prevailed at Vijianagar am yhwi with very different results, owing to the difference 
of mental ability, and other qualifications, between Sadasiva and Visvanatha. The works 
undertaken at Trichinopoly and its neighbourhood shew a princely liberality; and a 
considerable measure of wisdom also, so far as regards fortifications, irrigation, and building 
of villages for cultivators. It must be remembered that great numbers of emigrants, from 
the scene of Mahomedan plunder and devastation, were to be provided for; and their 
descendants in the Madura country still speak the Telugu language. In the romantic 
engagement with the five independent chiefs of Tinnevelley, (if the same be not fiction,) 
the like unity of character is observable in Vtsvanatha. We suppose them to have been 
some of the eighteen chiefs who had by this time divided the ancient Sera-desam among 
them. In this case, the conquest seems to have proved subsequently beneficial to the inha- 
bitants, by an extension of the liberal policy to the banks of the Tembaravem which had 
lately been exerted on those of the Cauvery. In the division of the country into feudal 
chieftainships, wherein the minor MSS. make it probable that the advice of Ariya^naiha^ 
Muthaliar was followed, there may be a doubt as to the wisdom of the policy ; and the 
enlargement of the fort of Madura was, we should say, to weaken instead of strengthening 
ft. A hill-fort on the rock five miles S. W., as already observed,* would have been more to 
the purpose. Jt appears that Ariya-natha- Muthaliar long survived his master: both seem 
to have merited no ordinary praise. Always excepting (in our own judgment) the patron- 
age of temples, shrines, and Bramins, wherein those two remarkable individuals must be 
judged by the opinions of the times and places which they lived in; we, for the rest, hardly 
know any instance, from native history, of character so well and so uniformly sustained ; 
or of two personages, each able, acting together with one design, with popular benefit, 
and with extraordinary credit and success to themselves. 

If we revert for a moment to the RayerSj it is not to find there, especially in the con- 
temporaneous perio'd, any thing equal or similar. Krishna-Ruyer was, in his day, illustrious ; 
and his name seems to be popularly the best remembered. He was a great conqueror— a 



* See vol. 1, p. 169. And we are glad of as •(iportaDity, in passing, to remark, that the name of Colonel Wilks 
was there inserted through inadvertency for Colonel Welsh ; it being in the amusing, bat not always tmst-worthy remin- 
iscences of the latter gentleman that the statement is fonod. * His story of royal tigers on SecofuUr-maUf and of banting 
them, when they were so stapid as only to shew their heads now and then to servants merely, dreading a rifle by instinct, 
IS most fa< etioasceitainly ; we would, if possible, add veracious. The sketch given of the fort and palace of Madura i* 
extremely incorrect ; and must have been drawn on the voyage home, or elsewhere, from memory. There are other 
sketches ia the book wliich we should think are more carefully done. 
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patron of learning—but withal, we believe, of dissolute morals. His conquests were chiefly 
over native princes, chiefly south of the Toomboodra, and, at the utmost, of the Krishna 
river. The asserted supremacy over the Cashmere and Nepaul countries, we should conjec- 
ture to be somewhat hyperbolical; although, in all probability, some ascendancy did exist 
over the Cuttack country. But from the Krishna to the Cauvery we should suppose him 
to have had tributaries, or subjects, among the aboriginal natives; and these northern and 
southern boundaries present a magnificent extent of domain. The princes of the Kuruha 
line were in all probability careful, plodding, and prudent men, who were content, after the 
first establishment of power and dominion, with slow but solid acquisitions. Krishna- Ray er^ 
as the second of the Narasinha family, brought with him what may be termed plebeian 
blood, together with the vigour and energy which usually mark the outset of a new dynasty 
■o founded, on the ruins of an old one, wherein indolence and pride of descent have pro- 
duced feebleness and degeneracy. Krishna-Rayer seems to have aimed at splendor. He 
built the large tower* of the pagoda at Conjeveram; and the like model of these lofty 
towers elsewhere introduced, procured for them, as we shall see, the designation of Rayer- 
gobaramy or a tower after the Rayer^s fashion; that is, a large and lofty tower. From the 
Cathamanchari (a college printed book) we learn that his chief minister was named 
Appaji; and to this Appaji is therein attributed the credit of detecting the Padshah of 
Delhi, when purposely disguised, from the midst of his ministers, and notwithstanding a mock 
king being on the throne; because Appaji^ at his first entry, saw that no one regarded the 
puppet king, while every eye was directed to the real one, though appearing only as a 
common person amidst the crowd of courtiers. This anecdote has been related of the 
ambassador of another country : we know not to whom it may really belong. From the 
same authority we find that Krishna-Rayer maintained a court-jester, named TennaURama- 
Kxstna; some of whose coarse and practical jokes t are handed down (authentic we pre- 



* Campbcirs Telnga Grammar, Intro, p. xii. 

f The foUowinif, ai one of the least exceptionable, may serve as a specimen. — ^The mother of a Rayer who ruled in 
Ibrmer years, at the time of her death, expressed a strong wish for a man^o-fmit; but before the Raifr could cause it to 
be brottght and given to her she died. After waiting a few days, he ordered the Bramins to be summoned, and inquired 
of them what was to be done in the case of any one who died while longing for a mango-fruit. They replied, that if he 
caused a thousand mangos of gold, each one weighing a hunilred pilams (a pilam is one ounce and a half) to be made, and 
if he gave these to a thousand Bramins, then that longing appetite would be removed from the departed soul. The Rayer 
eansed the same to be done, and bathed on the day of her death. Thereupon the Rayer't jester, named Rama-KUtna, 
said to ail the Bramins, *' J am waiting to do you some smiUl service, you must condescend to me ;*' and with this request 
he called them to his house. When some among them went, he carefully closed the door, and immediately on causing 
them to be seated in order, he took a branding iron, that had been heating in the fire on the hearth, and bringmg it, said, 
'^ M y respected mother, before she died, said, that if she were branded with a hot iron she would live ; but before this 
eoald be done she attained the heavenly world. In consequence, in order to give her satisfaction, yon mnst be pleased, 
with a cool mind, to receive it in her stead ;'* and saying so he cauterised some of them. Being greatly frightened, they 
all made their escape, and carried their complaint to the Rayer ^ He called for Rama-KUina^ and said to him angrily, 
** Knave ! what hast thou done V He replied, '* When my lord's mother died, what she wished for was given to them— 
ifl like manner, what my mother desired, in order to satisfy her, I gave to them." The Rayer, ashamed, remained silent 

Cathamanchari— Art, SI. 

It is understood that a Tamil printed work is in circulation, entitled TenHal-Rama-KMina-Saritiaram; but it has not 
been seen by the editor. 
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8ume) with more care than the actions of the monarch himself. But Krishna-Ray er especi* 
ally sought to make his court distinguished by the resort thither of learned men. He 
patronised Sanscrit and Telugu literature; and the principal Telugu works are dated in 
his reign.* Among the learned men of his court, eight are most celebrated, and to these 
were given the title of Ashtadig-gejwaj or the eight elephants that support the world, at 
the cardinal points and their bisections, by allusion to the Pauranic fable on that subject; 
But withal there is great reason to consider Krishna- Ray er to have been of dissolute 
manners. Indeed licentiousness seems to have been the crying sin of the time and country; 
and it must be confessed, that over the manners and morals of both Mahomedan and Hindu 
princes, of this period, a veil may be most decently drawn. Rare indeed are the examples 
of kings, who being possessed of arbitrary and irresponsible power, have, at the same 
time, exhibited the virtues that adorn and sanctify our common nature. 

It is scarcely possible to treat of the Vijianagaram state, without also adverting to the 
young and formidable rival among the Mahomedan powers, which sprung into being as if 
expressly to oppose it. We have before seen that the Afghan, or Patau, empire of Delhi 
had made irregular but powerful irruptions to the south of the Krishna river; and that 
Deva-girij Warankalj Dwara-samudra^ and even Madura, towards the extreme south^ 
had suffered severely in consequence. But the temporary ascendancy acquired was chiefly 
owing (under divine sufferance) to the energy and capacity of two bad men, Alia u* din, of 
Delhi, and Kafoor-Melick-Naib; Under the cruel, weak, and wicked, government of Ma- 
homed Tughluk-shah, or Mahomed III., a rapid dismemberment of hb Dekhan possessions 
took place. To the south and north of the Toomboodra river, the kings of Carnatay Viji- 
anagaram, and fVarankal, had exerted themselves so as to drive the Mahomedans over the 
Krishna: and while the Warankal kingdom continued for some time after in a weakened 
and declining state, that of Vijianagaram absorbed the more ancient Belala power, and 
rose with vigour and rapidity into an independent and extensive principality; which 
Mahomed, and his immediate successors, were otherwise too much occupied, and too much 
weakened, even to attemipt to oppose. It is, however, observable, (and we write under 
correction,) that Divine Providence seems to have put the scourge of idolatry into the hands 
of the Mahomedans; themselves, at that period at least, among the most fanatical of the 
human race; and by fanaticism, we mean to designate religious zeal mingled with intoler- 
ance and cruelty : the two latter characteristics being necessary to distinguish it froip 
simple enthusiasm; which, according to circumstances, may be good or bad; but fana* 
ticism is always bad ; and is the worst demon that ever put on the garb of religion for a 
private purpose. That Mahomedan fanaticism should have had such free course allowed to 
it, may be accounted for from the bad being often set to corract the bad, whereby they 
mutually punish each other. Hence perhaps— for we do not dogmatize — it may have been 
that a rival, so formidable to the Rayers of Vijianagaram^ arose in the Bhamini dynasty 
of Kulburga, When the former was young and vigorous, it successfully resisted^the Patans 

« Pes. CaU. Vol. ], p. 297« 
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of Delhi ; hut from (he robust and mature period of Kriskna^Rayet^s reign may be dated 
the turning point and gradual decay. Conquest, oyer aboriginal natives, had fanned 
Krishna' Rxiyer, with its crimson wings, as far as it was well possible to go; and the age 
of ease, luxury, and dissipation began. If the vices which these things, especially when 
taken in connexion with a grovelling and degrading idolatry, tend to produce, must have 
chastisement extended or permitted, then an infant state, but of rapid growth, nurtured in 
an abomination of idolatry, and believing itself invested with a divine commission to 
punish, convert, or else exterminate, infidels, would seem to be, of all other instruments, 
precisely the one most suitable. Such a one in reality the Mahomedan principality, which 
bad its capital at Kulburga, and its offset subsequently at Bijafur^ ultimately proved. 

Tbe^forlunes of Himssofij an obscure peasant, have such a resemblance to those of iJrtya- 
naiha^Muthaliary that if the latter be in nowise a copy or imitation of the former, we 
should iiifery&i frequent pcedileetion, among Bramins devoted (if we may so call it) to astrolo- 
gical science^ for- telling the fortunes, or prognosticating the future lot of those who, from 
physiognomical or incidental circumstances, may seem to them to promise well ; remember* 
ing that one fortunate conjecture would do to set off against a thousand failures. Be this as 
it may, the Bramin Kangoh (as hie name is spelt in Scott's Ferishta) foretold to Housson (or 
Hmsan) that he would rise to royal dignity ; and exacted from him a promise that when 
this prosperous event should occur, he would make the said Kangoh his financial manager. 
JSatLSSon soon after, while ploughing, turned up a pot full of ancient gold coins, which he 
carried to the Delhi monarch, who, pleased with his honesty, gave him a rank and command 
in the army, with a government in the south. Some Guzerat chiefs, who had revolted and 
had been subdued, took refuge in H(msson'>8 government, and were protected by him and 
other commanders in the south. The Delhi monarch hereby penetrated their views of future 
self-aggrandizement; and despatched an Amir to call the whole of them together, and then 
lead them away prisoners to Guzerat. They put off obedience as long as possible; but at 
last came together, and set off towards Guzerat, under his ^charge. On the frontiers 
however a consultation took place; when, feeling persuaded that their lives were in imminent 
peril, they broke away, and raised each one the standard of revolt, but with combination, 
and unity of purpose. The cruelties of Mahomed 111., and the detestation in which he was 
held by the subject people, brought great numbers into the confederation ; and at length the 
governor of Dowletabad (Mahomed's own relative) becoming apprehensive of treachery and^ 
betrayal, evacuated the place to preserve himself and his family ; and the town being given 
up to the confederates,* they became possessed, even without allege or battle, of the place 
which, Mahomed, had so foolishly sought to make his capital. Under these circumstances the 
confederates proceeded to elect Ismael, an. Afghan Amir, as their sovereign ; while Housson 
was made general, .with the title of Zuffer Khan, The monarch of Delhi took measures to 
subdue this revolt; and 'when the two armies were in presence, Ismaebs heart failed him> 
aind he retreated to the capital, leaving Zuffer Khan to fight the imperial army. He did so, 
and.beat them; ^nd Ismael, finding afterwards that bis general had won the suffrages of 

« FerislUa'ft HUtory of the Dekhan, by Scott, vol. 1> p. 1--0* . 
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the confederate forces^ prudently thought proper to retire, pointing to Zuffer Khan m the 
most suitable person to take his place : a designation greatly applauded by all the nobles. 
The former peasant Hotisson was accordingly crowned in A. D. 1347 , by the title of Sultan 
Alia u' din: the black umbrella of the Abassides was adopted , in direct contrast to the 
white umbrella of Delhi, as the emblem of sovereign power and token of the royal presence; 
similar in effect to the royal standard among European nations. Ismael received the title of 
Amir al amra^ or Prince of the Nobles ;* but events proved that the honor was only nomi- 
nal. The new Sultan was reminded of his former promise by the Bramin Kangoh^ who was 
made minister of finance; and is said to have been the first Bramin ever so employed, at 
least by Mahomedans.t The Sultan himself, an Afghan by tribe, further took the title of 
Bhamini ; as some say, by a pretended descent deduced from Bahmen, a king of Persia, 
but, as others say, to do honor to the Bramin; that word having been colloquially and com- 
monly pronounced Bhamini by the Mahomedans.| Kulburga was, at that time and for 
some after reigns, the capital of the new sovereignty. 

So far matters seemed only to indicate a schism in the Mahomedan government; but it 
>had other work to do in reserve. The Telinganas of fVarankal (very unwisely) assisted th« 
^Aa9iiint monarch against Delhi, thereby strengthening a near and vigorous natural enemy 
in revenge against one more remote, already enfeebled and crippled. Of such service they 
afterwards received the* wages. On the other hand, the Bhamtni had apparently either 
taken some places from the Vijianagaram kingdom, or else merely held them by the same 
tenure as other portions of the sovereignty wrested from Delhi. Alia u^ din Bhamini died 
in A. D. 1357, after a splendid reign; and wassucceeded by Mahomed Shah Bhamini^ des- 
tined to be the first scourge of Vijianagaram, The dates of the coronation and decease of 
the first Bhamini Sultan are given according to Ferishta, which agree best with those con- 
tained in the Carnataca Dynasty, but we shall soon -find ourselves in the midst of anachron- 
isms, when compared with the authorities of Mc.Kenzie MSS. before cited. The final 
discussion of this question it.has been already intimated is as yet postponed. 

Soon after the accession of Mahomed Shah, the rajas of Bijanuggur (or Vijianagaram) 
and of Telingana (or fVarankal) sent to him, requiring him to restore to them the places 
and the country south of the Krishna ^ which had been conquered by his father. Mahomed 
was not in a condition to return a direct negative, having just impoverished his treasury 
by the expenses attendant on equipping his mother for a pilgrimage to Mecca. He therefore 
contrived delays; and at the lapse of a year and a half, when his mother had returned, 
and his funds were in better condition, he returned a positive refusal. An army was in 
consequence sent against him, xinder the command of JV^^-c/eo, of fVarankal, which army 
Mahomed defeated. In A. D. 1371. § circumstances singularly illustrattve of the times 
occurred. A horse-dealer brought some poor animals to Mahomed for sale, and on being 
asked how he dared to affiront a Sultan with the offer of such horses, he replied, that he had 
prepared very superior ones, which had been intercepted by Nag-deOy at Vellumputtam, 
accompanied with expressions of contempt for the Sultan. This was quite enough as an 



* jScott'8 Ferishta, vol. 1, p. 6-9. t lb. p. 10. | lb. p. 18. ^ lb, p. 1 6-^19. The date must be 136L 
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incitement to Mahomed, and war against the contemptuous Nag^deo was forthwith resolved 
on; but the sultan-geographer did not precisely know where Vellumputtam was situated. 
He set out with an array to find it; but made some halts and delays, from ceremonial 
and other causes, and seems to. have needed the spur of a witticism. Inquiring of a Maho- 
medan religious, what was the distance to Vellumputtam, he was answered that it was so 
far off, and that he might reach it .within a certain very disproportionate length of time, if 
he only made as much speed as he had been lately doing. This repartee was quite to the 
point with the petulant Shah: he instantly determined on leaving the heavy body of his 
army behind, and selecting a light, and but slender, body of cavalry, advanced by forced 
marches through the very heart of the Telingana country, in which Vellumputtam was 
situated. Some Afghans, in disguise, were sent forward to hold the guards of Vellumputtam 
in parley; and, while thus engaged, the cavalry of Mahomed, with himself at their head, 
galloped up to the gates : the guards were sabred by the Afghans before they could give 
the alarm; and the place was taken by a coup-de-main. Nag^eo paid the forfeit of his life 
for his haughtiness and security ; and the town became a scene of plunder and devastation. 
After this daring enterprise, Mahomed had great difficulty to efllect his retreat, being 
hemmed in on all sides, his direct path only being excepted, by the forces sent against him; 
whose want of courage alone prevented their taking the severest possible retribution. The 
retreat was effected by means of a timely reinforcement, but not without the loss of 
the greater portion of the detachment that he had headed in this affair. The weakness 
of the Delhi power having been ascertained, Mahomed again invaded the country of the 
Telinganas, and they sent to sue for peace; adding, that if the terms were acceded to, they 
were prepared to make the Shah a rare and costly present, very desirable for a king. The 
consideration weighed with Mahomed: peace was concluded; and he received, as the price, 
a very splendid throne of ebony, gold plates, and jewels of immense value.* This present 
induced him to put aside his fathers plain silver throne; even though enhanced in 
value by himself at his succession. The new throne was the wonder of the day; and, 
perhaps, of all things most in tone with the temper and sentiments of a semi-civilized and 
Asiatic mind. 

» 

Mahomed now gave himself up to pleasure; and we again find another proof of his 
acting by impulse, as well as of the tiny hinges on which most important events often- 
times turn. A troop of singers and dancers from Delhi came to exhibit before the Shah; 
bringing with them some new and rare compositions, in esteem at that court. In the 
extravagance of his approbation, and something the worse for wine, the Sultan directed his 
fiither's aged and discreet minister to give (he musicians an order for liberal payment on 
the Rayer of Vijianagaram, The prudent minister wrote the draft, though he neither 
sealed nor sent it; but the Sultan inquired, the next day, if his order had been obeyed; 
adding, that the matter had been long meditated, and that he threw away no idle words. 
The document accordingly had the S!uih''8 signet attached to it^ and was despatched. 
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Kishen-Roy^* to whom it was delivered, put no bounds to bis indignation: a little wisdom 
or discretion would have taught him to treat the rodomontade with silent contempt. 
Unhappily for himself and his subjects he did not possess, or at least did not exercise, so 
much discretionary self-command; but gave vent to his resentment, and bad the pre- 
senter of the order paraded about the streets of his capital on the back of an aBS,t being 
the most contemptuous possible degradation. Matters being thus irremediably compro- 
mised, and not choosing to wait for an invasion, which perhaps he had better have doue^ 
Kisken-Roy assembled an army, which marched by his orders to Oodnee,the place since usually 
known by the name of Adoni; and thence it proceeded to lay siege to the fortified town of 
Mudkul; which seems to have been an old bone of contention. Mahomed was not prepared 
for such iustantaneously vigorous measures; and his not being prepared, for what he might 
easily have anticipated judging from the tone of his own mind, very clearly shews, that he 
had been guided by impulse, and not by deliberation, as he pretended; though indeed? 
indistinct plans of conquest on Vijianagaram might have been entertained by him before, 
the developement induced by the illusive influence of melody and wine. It is bjr 
consequence just possible that the matter might have dropped, had Kishen-Roy been, 
in the abstract, a little wiser, and comparatively not perhaps almost as foolish, and quite as 
petulant as Mahomed. But let the reader mark, if be please, as we proceed, the disastrous, 
consequences, to unfortunate subjects, of having such heads set over them as these. Alas! 
that the shields of the earth should have been frequently composed of such «orry materials. 
The army of Kishen-Roy took the town of Mudkul before Mahomed could bring it relief; 
and, with an unjustifiable barbarity, put the whole garrison, amounting to six hundred men, 
to the sword. On this disastrous news reaching Mahomed, be became frantic: thecere^ 
monies of religion in the obsequies of the martyrs to Islam were brought forward, to 
inflame the passions of his army and people; and he himself vowed that he would not 
sheath his sword until he had caused one hundred thousand infidels to be slain, in revenge 
of the death of the faithful, and in propitiation to their departed spirits. He was not one to 
utter a word of this. kind lightly, the point on which he prided himself: it struck in too 
well with his inherent propensities, and with the glory of Islamisnij to be revoked. He . 
marched with an army, if not stronger in numbers, yet doubly strong in being armed by the 
wildest fanaticism. The two armies were encamped on the two banks of the Krishna river ;^ 
and the Rayer^ who seems to have been there in person, in anticipation of an engagement, 
the next day, sent off a large body of elephants, loaded with treasure and heavy valuables, 
on the road towiirds Vijianagaram j' which convoy made but small progress, being impeded •>. 
by rains during the night, and the consequent bad state of the foads.. A sta,te9man-like 
foresight would perhaps have prevented his bringing thesei things into such a situation; 
but it was, we presume, bad generalship to send them away, as it intimated a^iticipationf.. 
calculated to dispirit his army. Mahomed being apprized of the despa^tch of the convoy,,. 



* Transposing this name into Tamil orthography, it ahoald be KmkM-Ray^r: hawever the date by no means aeoprda ^ 
w^tb the one moat uaaaUy afsigned to him. 
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resolved to strike there; and, crossing the river at some distance, with a chosen band, 
before dawn fell on the convoy, threw it into disorder and flight, and captured booty at 
his pleasure. The Rayer, being panic-struck, retreated; leaving the country between the 
Krishna and Toomboodra rivers open. This affair Ferishta places in Hegira 767, marked 
by his translator as A. D. 1885, making the difference between the two eras to be 598 years. 
Mahomed Shaky finding little to oppose him between the rivers, crossed the Toomboodra, 
and formally invaded the hitherto undisputed dominions of the Rayer; which the previous 
seat of war was not. Ferishta notes, that he was the first Mahomedan sovereign that had 
invaded this territory ; though it had in former times been overrun by Kafoor and others. 
Kishen-Roy now made Hoje-Mal his general ; and placed under his command forty thousand 
horse, and five hundred thousand infantry; that is, if Ferishta be accurate: while Mahomed, 
on numbering his troops, found he had under him fifteen thousand horse, and fifty thousand 
infantry, besides artillery.* He advanced ten thousand horse, and thirty thousand foot, 
under the command of Bahader-KhaUj retaining five thousand cavalry and twenty thousand 
infantry with himself, as a reserve. ** The armies qf Kght and darkness^ were now in 
presence, and met each other : from dawn till four in the afternoon a doubtful combat was 
waged; the two lines were like fluctuating ^^ waves of the sea,*^ and ^^ many of the faithful 
drank the sherbet of martyrdom," to employ the metaphors of the historian. One of the 
Mahomedan wings had given way, when the reserve came timely forward; and an elephant 
of Bahader^Khany breaking loose, ran against an elephant belonging to Hoje^Mal, 
creating confusion in the centre of the latter^s army ; at which critical time, and important 
place, a charge made by the Mahomedans gave the decisive blow. Hoje-M il was killed, 
and his army fell into confusion. A terrible slaughter was made by the reserve cavalry; 
and before it was ended the imperial umbrella and the Skah appeared; not to sheathe the 
sword, but to give it keener edge. Mahomed halted for a week on the field of battle; and 
then set forward in pursuance of his vow of extermiDation. Kishen-Roy^ who must be 
presumed to have been not very remote from the scene of action, retreated; and was 
followed by Mahomed during three months; until, at last, the invading army came within 
sight of the Rayer^s capital. As Mahomed found himself unable to bring on an engage- 
ment, he determined on a feint; and, proclaiming himself sick, commenced a retreat. He 
was followed by Kishen-Roy and his troops: the warfare being however confined to 
gasconades and petty skirmishes. Mahomed re-crossed the Toomboodra, and encamped 
on a spacious plain; where he resolved on changing his manoeuvre, as his army was dispir 
rited. He made his plan and intentions known to a very select few; and gave directions 
to these to have their bands ready on a certain spot at midnight. Kishen-Roy^ being 
encamped on the other bank, yielded to security; and, as Ferishta asserts,t passed the 
greater portion of the night, with his court, in drinking, and looking on at the debasing 
spectacle of the Hindu natch. The character and customs of Hindu princes render this 
circumstance but too probable; and perhaps a sense of security was conveyed by the idea of 
being in pursuit of a retreating foe. Before morning his camp was thrown into disorder by 



* Scott's Feriithta, vol. 1, p. 27. f Vol. 1, p. 29. 
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the night attack of Mahomed; which assault being unexpected, little resistance was made. 
It was a mere rout, attended with horrible carnage. Kishen-Roy fled to Vijianagaram ; 
and the whole intervening country now became a scene of the most barbarous atrocities. 
The aged, the helpless, even women and children, were not spared.^ The ensanguined vow 
of Mahomed was to be accomplished. The Rayer was now beset, in his capital, by the 
Bramins and others of his people, clamouring for peace. Ambassadors were accordingly 
despatched to Mahomed, who gave ear to the proposals, dictating his own terms: and, 
among other things, insisting^ that the draft in favor of the musicians should be paid ; which 
caprice also being complied with, gave him satisfaction, as he was unwilling to have a 
light word recorded, as uttered by him, in the pages of time. When the terms were settled, 
the messengers made a representation, and gentle remonstrance, on the subject of the wantoA 
cruelties that had been exercised, on which a voice from among Mahomed^s own people 
declared that he had exceeded his vow; and Mahomed, admitting that he might have more 
than doubly fulfilled it, adduced his zeal for Islam; but promised, at the same time, that, in 
future, no more such outrages %houId take place, on unarmed and helpless persons.t 
Having received the elephants and treasure, specified by the treaty, he retired. The whole 
campaign;^ was one of bravery, skill, and withal, barbarity, against superior numbers, without 
a master-mind ; and endued with dangerous contempt for a supposed insignificant foe. On 
the Hindu side also, though there was enough of superstition, there was no fanaticism. 

For some time afterwards the kings of Telingana and Vijianagaram are represented as 

« Scott*8 FerishU, vol. 1, p. SO. f lb. p. SI— S6. 

( It is very remarkable, that in this campaign Mahomed first brought artillery into use, hanng his guns served by 
Turks and Europeans. The use of rockets had long been familiar to Hindus : this weapon is, beyond doubt, the famMV 
Agniatteram, of which such marvels are narrated in their most ancient epic compositions ; but artillery, awkwardly 
nanaged as it may have been, must have had appalling effects on the people to whom it was first opposed. We may 
perhaps be pardoned the passing observation, that the use of artiliery, and fire-arms in general, is one of the prophetic 
marks accompanying, and distinctive of, the progress of Mahomedan warfare against apostate Christians or idolaten; 
and, in order to shield ourselves from taunt or rebuke for making such an observation, we again refer to Bishop Newton, 
and leave the mus probandi with him. (See Newton on the P;«phecies, Vol. 2, p. 223.) We have intimated an 
impression, that the scourge for chastising idolatry in India was given to the Afghans, as it was given into the hands 
of the Turcomans and Ottomans in Europe. The rage of both divisions, of what may be termed one amy, as actuated 
by the same spirit and object, began at the time announced, proceeded during the permission accorded, and ceased, 
with some inconsiderable exceptions, at the period limited ; according to the declarations of a book, much scofiled at 
it is admitted, and much disgraced in the esteem of many by crude interpretations; but wliich lias been proved, 
by sound and undeniable conunent, to have foreshewn the end from the beginning; and which must, by consequence, 
have proceeded at first from the dictation of wisdom and knowledge such as dwell not with mortal men, being 
unaided. We make this allusion in passing* not only because we wish to trace events to their superior as well 
as secondary causes; but because we also wish to convey at least one friendly note of warning to any who, nat being 
themselves idolaters, yet give the system encouragement, support, and stability; and call it policy, became Immediately 
profitable { not knowing, or not duly considering! that in the end, and speedily too, it may prove to be short-sighted 
policy, and ruinously destructive. If the unhallowed alliance be not cut, and idolatry be not left to its own means; 
to support, prop, and maintain itself, from iU own ample resources; then the alliance will most probably be cut by 
a power equal, or made equal, to the purpose: the interposition of which may the Almighty avert, for the sake of the 
Millions of tile people. May He avert it, by causing British protection to be witiidrawn from idolatry. 
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pajing* tribute.* The latter years of Mahomed Shah's reign were tranquil. It lasted in all 

seventeen years ; during which period he is said to have slain 500,000 unbelievers in defence 

o( Islamism! He died Hegira 776,^ and is profusely praised by his Mahomedan historian. 

His successor, Mujahid Shah^ had no sooner come to the throne, than he demanded to 

have the forts and places between the Kistna and Toomboodra rivers delivered up to him by 

the Rayer.X Kishen^Roy refused compliance ; and this time the Mahomedan power was the 

first to move. The Rayer encamped on the banks of the Toomboodra; and during the 

advance of Mujahid^ the latter had an adventure with a tiger, which he killed single 

handed, having skilfully pierced the animal's heart with an arrow. The fame of this exploit 

was such, that if we are implicitly to credit Ferishta, the Rayer did not dare to venture an 

engagement, but continued for not less than six months to draw Mujahid on through the 

jungles : another reason for this proceeding however appears, in his expecting the assailant 

army te be attacked and weakened by jungle-fever. The Rayer must also have diverted 

the Mahomedan from the capital ; for Ferbhta gravely tells us, not only that Kishen^Roy 

fled towards Seet Bunder Ramisser, (or Ramiseram,) but also that Mujahid amused himself 

by looking at Seet Bunder Ramisser, § and repaired a mosque which had been built there by 

the bands of KafooTj or his followers. Moreover, Mujahid did not forget to punish the 

infidels ; and, after having been thus occupied, he suddenly retraced his steps, and with a 

small band appeared before Vijianagaratn, A Hindu temple, situated on a hill, attracted 

his notice, and considering it to be a duty, devolving on the faithful, to destroy it, he carried 

it by an unresisted assault, and rased it to the ground. By so doing he aroused against 

himself the very feeling of fanaticism which he should have allowed to remain quiescent. 

The whole city was moved, at the outrage perpetrated in their view, as if with one mind: 

In the first onset Kishen-Roy was somewhat worsted; but the battle was renewed, on 

succours being brought by his brother. A long and doubtful combat || was waged; 

signalized, among other things, by a self-devoted Hindu horseman stealthily approaching 

the Shahj by the banks of the river, and rushing on him in a desperate charge. His iron 

helmet protected him from the consequences of the blow that actually fell on his head; and^ 

before it could be repeated, the horseman was despatched by those at hand, whose attention 

had been before diverted. Daood KhaUy who had charge of a strong post, necessary in 

order to secure a retreat, quitted it on finding matters at an emergency ; and was abused 

for doing so by Mujahid in no measured terms. The Hindus, discovering the advantage 

given, took possession of the abandoned post. Mujahid was obliged to retreat in the best 

way he could ; and though the matter is spoothed over by Ferishta, yet it is quite evident 

that he was seriously worsted, and repelled. The historian here tells us, that Kishen-Roy^s 

ancestors had ruled for 700 years; II that hence he had accumulated great wealth, and 

acquired extensive power ; that his dominions were more extensive )han those of Mujahid ; 

and that, by consequence, the latter was overmatched in the struggle. By these admissions 

a shade of doubt is thrown over his narrative of transactions under Mahomed Shah, as pos- 

* Scott's Ferishta, vol. 1, p. ST. f ▲. D. 1S74 accordiof to his traot htor. t Soott's Ferishta, vol. 1, p. 40. 
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fiibij much colored and exaggerated. At all events we hear no more of Kishen-Roy from 
the Mahomedan historian ; and we have been so minute in epitomising his details concern- 
ing the events herein noted , as they present quite a contrast to the accounts given by the 
aboriginal native historians of Krishna-Rayer, Dates being excepted , or hereafter reoon* 
cited, Dewul'Roy or Deo^Roy^ Sevd-Roy^ and Ram-Raazej are evidently Achyuta-Deva" 
RayeVj Sadasiva, and Rama-Rajaj in the order of the Hindu chronicfes; but though we 
take the historian^s evidence as to names, just as we find it, yet we shall have a word 
to add, in the sequel, as to its authenticity. 

To return to Mujahid: he made an abortive attempt to besiege and take Oodnee (or 
Adoni); his army suffered fVom sickness; and an experienced commander, after coming to 
survey the forts, giving it as his opinion that they were not to be taken by the means which 
the Shah possessed, he raised the siege; and he was soon after assassinated, by*the same 
Daood Shah whom he had reprimanded at Bijnagur: who being descended from the first 
SulihUy Alia u* din, took possession of the throne; but was in turn assassinated, even in the 
mosque at Kulburga, after an usurpation of one month and five days. The events at 
Kulburga, though relieved by the gentle and literary reign of the virtuous Mhamoody who 
was surnamed Aristotle^* were, for the rest, of a color and character from which we avert our 
attention; and pass on, until, by events of no ordinary singularity, the sceptre came into the 
hands of Feroze Shah Bhamini; whom we find at odds with DewaURoy of Vijianagaram. 
In the year of the Hegira 801,t the latter invaded the country between the rivers, the old 
scene of contest, and encamped on the south bank of the Krishna.^ Feroze was on the 
opposite side; and the river was too high to admit of being forded. A singular scene of 
native manners is again opened to us. A Mahomedan Cuzi offered his services to Feroze 
to cross the river, at a distance; to proceed to the Raytr^s camp; and, according to circum* 
stances, to assassinate either the Rayer or his son, during the night; at which time, by 
combination, Feroze was to effect the passage of a body of troops on hurdles covered with 
leather. I'he Cazi came to the Rayer^s camp disguised ; being accompanied by a band of 
fanatics, like himself, who also obtained access on various pretences. The Caziy by means 
superfluous to detail, actually made good an entrance, with a fellow conspirator, into the 
princess private apartments, and poniarded him. The camp became alarmed during the 
uncertainty of the night: each chief was under arms, but not knowing what rumour to 
believe, or what to do; while DewuURoy, inconsolable for the loss of his son, was plunged 
into perplexity and distraction. While things were in this situation the onset was made, 
before day-light, by Feroze^s detachment. Intimidated by the events of the night, and 
supposing Feroze^s whole army to be crossed, no steady resistance was offered; and after 
considerable loss Dewul-Roy retreated. § A treaty was soon afterwards negociated by the 
belligerent parties; and peace was restored. We have it further noted, that Feroze was 
confirmed by Timur (or Tamerlane) ; and that, incited by the kings of Malwa and Khandeish^ 
the Roy of Bijanuggur (or Vijianagaram) did not pay tribute for four years. 



^ After the preceptor of St*cnndT, or Alexander; both of whom the Monulmanis reverence, 
t Marked as A. D, 1398 by tiie traulat T. t Scott $ FerishU, vol 1, p. 76. ^ lb. p. 77, 7S, 
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A senseless irruption into the territories of Feroze would scarcely deserve even pasein^ 
Botice, bad it not brought on an invasion* bj Feroze y and an assault of the Rayer^s capital. 
The latter was deceived by the false promise of support from Malwa and Khandeish; a 
promise not redeemed. In consequence a hollow peace was patched up, cemented by the 
very disgusting condition, to the /2aytfr, of giving his daughter in marriage to Feroze ; and 
the latter having jeopardied his life in entering Vijianagaram t at the marriage ceremony, 
seems to have expected Dewui^Roy to return the compliment; which the latter, perhaps 
very prudently, declined. Feroze did not conceal his chagrin from his people; and both 
princes, notwithstanding the forced marriage relation, seem to have hated each other as 
cordially as before.]; 

In Hegira 820 (A.D. 1417) Feroze failed in an attack on Bilkonda; and in the middle 
of the same year DewuURoy marched against him. Feroze now sustained a very severe 
and total defeat. The Hindus singularly appear to have changed their more ordinary 
character. They imitated, and even if possible exceeded, the Mahomedans in barbarity. 
They seem to have poured forth the bitter vials of vengeance with excited eagerness. They 
even collected together the heads of their enemies, and piled them up into an immense 
platform; and, as Ferisbta himself remarks, they gave vent at once to the accumulated 
hatred of ages. Feroze became low spirited, then ill, and fioafly sunk under the disaster; 
eonnected as it was with domestic troubles, which set aside his son, and caused Khankhanan 
to ascend the vacated throne, by the name of Ahmed Shah, 

Soon after we find Deuml-Roy and the king of fVaranhal in alliance, and in arms 
against Ahmed, The two former were encamped on the banks of the Toomboodra, and on 
the approach of the latter, the king of fVarankal retired from the field. A very singular 
drcamstance now occurred. Just before the main army of Ahmed Shah crossed the river, a 
small party had done so higher up; and entering a sugar-cane plantation, for the purpose 
of plundering it, they surprised a native out of sleep, who being very partially clothed, as 
natives usually are in their undress, he was taken for a common laborer; and a bundle of 
sugar-canes being put on his back, he was ordered to carry it before the troopers; which, 
discreetly enough, he quietly did, though he was none other than the Rayer^ himself, fairly 
oaught napping; and now certainly carrying a sweet burden, though not possibly a very 
pleasani one. Very auspiciously for the Rayer*s personal safety, though not for his kingly 
honor, Ahmed had by this time crossed with his army, and the Rayer being no where to be 
found, his chiefs and soldiers were embarrassed, and retreated in tolerably good order. The 
tvoopers, perceiving now the prospect of more important plunder, abandoned the sugar- 
oaae, and its porter together; the Rayer ^ finding himself at liberty, took to his heels; and 
following in the traok of his army, at last came up with some chiefs, by whom he was 
recognized; and the retreating army became in some degree reassured. But DewuURoy 
considered what had occurred to be of bad omen; and, with the superstition inseparable 
from genuine Hindus, he resolved not to fight, but continued his retreat to Vijianagaram, 
The consequence was, that the country was left open to Ahmed and his army: they abused 

* Hegira 800, A. D. 1406. t Sc«tt8 Ferisbta, toI. 1, p. 87. % lb. p. 88. ^ lb. p. 08. 
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the liberty cruelly; committing ^reat devastations, and especially orerthrowingf tbe Hindtt 
temples, rendering all indignities to the gods there worshipped. Whether it ever came 
into the minds of the Hindus that these were very doubtful gods, we have no means of 
knowing.* But however this point may be solved, it appears that they were exceceively 
incensed against Ahmed Shah, in particular; taking particular care to have all his steps 
watched. As he indulged himself occasionally in the diversion of hunting, the spies one day 
found him separated from his retinue ; and giving the signal, the Shah noon became hard 
pressed for his life. He was obliged, in the first instance, to his horse, and, in the second 
place, to a small body of expert Mogul archers, who kept his pursuers in check until he 
managed to reach an earthen mound, most probably the walls of a deserted habitation. 
This, in the extreme emergency of the case, was converted into a temporary mud-fort; 
which the assailants began to demolish with the usual native implements. Meantime, 
according to Ferishta, a presentiment of evil came into the mind of Abd aVKadir^ the SkoA^s 
first armour-bearer, and setting out with a troop in search of Ahmed, he came up just in 
time to rescuet him from his extremely perilous position. The Mahomedan author remarks 
on the singularity of Divine Providence allowing two great princes thus to fail, so neatly 
together, into such imminent straits: for ourselves, always admitting that superior agency, 
by command or permission, we yet conjecture that the Rayer had some secondary hand in 
this last surprise; possibly from the wish to wipe out the ridicule of his own disaster. 
The Shah handsomely rewarded his deliverer ; % and as the archers had beep of signal 
service, he increased the corps, adding some honorary distinctions. Ahmed continued to 
waste the country, and at length blockaded the capital. The Rayer sued for peace; and 
submitted to send the elephants and treasure borne by them, as the price of its purchase, 
under the charge of his son: to whom the Shah rendered many honors, investing him with 
some complimentary presents, and then retired to Kulhurga.% 

We may note, in passing, that in Hegira 828 (A. D. 1421) the Sultan marched against 
fVarankal; but sent Khan^Azim in advance, who, as it would seem, beyond the expecta- 
tions of Ahmedy finished the business, by routing the opposing army, killing the king, and 
taking fVarankal, with immense treasure: the whole country was conquered within four 
months. II Ihus the imbecile policy, and multiplied tergiversations of this state, seem at 
length to have met with a chastisement, which cannot be regretted without an admission of 
being, in some respects, merited. Ahmed was engaged in other warlike affairs, beyond our 
province to notice: and, in his relaxation, he built Ahmedabad^ Bieder , on the site of a very 
ancient town, which Ferishta tells us was the capital of the father of Damiyanti, and that 
Nalen was the king of Malwa: adding, by the way, that the story of Nulland Dummun 
(or very popular episode in the Mahabharaia of Nala and Damiyanti) was translated into 



* It may be remembered, by the way, that one of the attendant conseqapnces of Mahomedan castigation was, that 
'* the re^t of the men which were not lulled by these plagues yet repented not of the works of their hands, that 
they shonld not worship devils, and idols of gold, and silver, and brass, and stone, and of wood : which neither can see, 
por hear, nor walk." Rev. ix. 20. 

t Scott's Ferishta, vol. 1, p. 100. | lb. p. 101. % lb. p. 103. | lb. p. 103— S, 
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Persian by the order of Akbar. Ahmed*s character changed for the worse after the building* 
of Ahmeilabad. Sunk in the indulgences of a second Capua, we take leave of him with 
feelings of pity , amounting to contempt. 

In the mean time Deo-Roy was anxious to discorer whence proceeded the Mahomedan 
superiority in arms. A little study of princely character might have taught him, that kings 
ought not to sleep, in the day time, in the face of an enemy, unattended; and that they 
should manifest courage and prudence, even after a surprise, %b Ahmed had done. But kings 
do not blame themselves or their fathers for misadventures. In his council the prominent 
opinions were: the one, that fate had ordained the Mussulman superiority during thirty 
thousand years, as declared by a prophecy then current among them; the other, that the 
superiority of the enemy consisted in their archers. Determined by the latter opinion, the 
Rayer took two thousand Mussulman-archers into his service, built a mosque for them in 
his capital, had the Koran placed on an embroidered desk before his throne, in order that 
bis mercenaries might do him obeisance, without violating their own law; and, by their 
means, he trained sixty thousand Hindus of his own army to become expert bowmen. 
Exclusive of these he is said to have had eighty thousand horse, and two hundred thousand 
infantry;* but perhaps the numbers are exaggerated. All this might have been very well, 
if the Rayer had not trusted to his archers. In Hegira 847 (A. D. 1443) he crossed the 
Timmedra (or Toomboodra) river; and digested the old bone of contention, the fort of 
Mudkuly by taking it: he then sent to besiege Roijore and Beechapore. Sultan AUa- 
u^ditn II., who had ascended the throne Hegira 833 (or A.D. 1434), summoned forces from 
Telingana, Dowletabad, and Berar; which composed an army of fifty thousand horse, sixty- 
thousand foot, and artillery. t Three actions were fought within two months, in the first 
of which the Hindus had the advantage, and in the others they were worsted. A treaty 
was concluded: Deo-Roy continued tributary, and had the mortification to find that 
notwithstanding his leaning on an arm of flesh, and trusting in his bowmen, yet that the 
law of fate, as announced by the prophecy, was inexorable. 

As to the Sultan, he was a compound of contradictions; but withal would be accounted 
a devout Mussulman. He held no intercourse with the Nazarenes or Bramins; he enforced 
the law of Mahomet against the use of wine, with unsparing rigour, on all but himself; 
allowed a body of Syyeds^ or descendants of the prophet, to be unjustly massacred ; and yet 
would ascend the desk of the mosque on Fridays, trespass on the Muluvi'g office, read the 
Kutbahy or prayers for himself, wherein he was styled the just, the merciful, and so forth: 
until one day some Arabs, whom he had plundered, gave him publicly the lie in his teeth ; 
denied that he was either just or merciful; and asserted that, on the contrary, he was a 
murderer of the Syyeds^ and a plunderer of the poor. So much for the glory of Islam. 

In the reign of Mahummud Shah Bhamini we find operations carried on against Orissa,;( 
where the Shah killed a Bramin with his own hand, which was considered, even by his own 
people, as a sinister augury. He remained three years in Rajahmundry, and then carried 
on operations against N<,rsingay'^ who it is intimated was in rebellion against Vijianagaram ; 

• Scon'8 Ferisbti, vol. 1, p. US. t lb. p. 119. X lb. p. ISS. % lb. p. 1S6. 
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whose territories seem to have been cut off from the Rayer'^s domiDions to the southward of 
Masulipatam, coinciding with the more recent kingdom of Narsingay once confounded by 
Europeans with Vijianagaram^ and being substantially the same with the kingdom of 
which the capital was Chandragirt after the overthrow of Vijianagaram. In this incursion 
the Shah penetrated to Kinjee, induced by report of a Hindu temple there covered with 
plates of gold. No doubt Kanji (or Kanchiparam) is intended ; as Persian orthography is 
not very definite, or is easily capable of mistake in the vowel points. A gigantic and 
adventurous horseman here tilted with the Sultan, at the first onset, but was slain; and 
though considerable resistance was made, yet the temple was plundered.* 

Some time afterwards Mahomed Shah allowed his exemplary, faithful, and virtuous 
minister, Kajeh Jehaun^^ to fall a prey to the machinations of envious and malicious courtiers, 
who, as usual, (^when the meritorious and exemplary are near the evil and narrow-minded,) 
could not endure so much merit, and contrived to get him slain, on a charge of treachery ; 
the last fault of which he would have been capable. He suffered without due examination 
being had, in the very presence of the too hasty and credulous Sultan, and with a prophetic 
sentence on his lips, fulfilled by the event. Symptoms of disaffection forthwith appeared. 
The Shah discovered the truth too late; he became a victim of extreme remorse; and died 
declaring that Khajeh Jehawn was preying on his vitals: but not before the standards of 
revolt had been reared, and his kingdom was in effect dismembered. This was Hegira 
887 (A. D. 1482) ; and about the same time Siva-Roy y prince of Vijianagaram, is said to 
have sent an expedition against Goa. 

Some intrigues are recorded by Ferishta, % in which Casim Bereed induced Raam-Raje 
(minister of the Roy^ who was a child) to proceed against Easuff Adil Khan; who, having 
propitiated Raatn-Raje, proceeded to avenge himself on Casim Bereed, These are insigni- 
ficant, except as in some degree explaining the ascendancy acquired by Rama-Raja. The 
Bhamini dynasty ended with Sultan Kulkem oolla Bhaminiy having been previously reduced 
to a shadow ; and about the same time Baber set aside the old dynasty at Delhi, and mounted 
the throne there. At this date, Hegira 933, (or A. D. 1526,) the Dekhan (or Mahomedan) 
power between the Tapti and Krishna rivers § was divided into five kingdoms, or the Adil 
Shawei of Beejeapore, the Kuitub Shawei of Golconda, the Ummand Shawei of Berar, die 
Nizam Shawei of Ahmednuggur, and the Bereed Shawei of Ahmedabad Bieder. || 

These principalities, taken singly, were each incompetent to cope with the greater power 
of Vijianagaram, The only bond that could unite them was zeal for their common religion; 
and it is somewhat singular that Rama-Raja, by a needless affront, should have touched this 
Gonmoon chord of unison a little too roughly. ^^ This (insult) is not specified by Feiishta; 
** but the Hindu records state^ that on going to an audience of the Raja, the envoy (of 
^^ Ibrahim Adil Shah) passed on bis way some swine, intended to be given to menials of the 
** court. As he expressed his abhorrence of these unclean animals to the Raja, the latter 

• f eott'8 Ferishta, toI. 1, p. 166. f lb. p. 17a. % Page 190. § Colonel Wilks, Soathof India, chap. 1. 
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*^ treated his aversion with ridicule ; and asked him how he could hold them as unclean < 
^' when he fed upon fowls, which picked up grains from the ordure of swine ? and took an 
*^ opportunity of shewiog him the fact. The insult roused Ibrahim Adil Shah to arms ; and 
*^ he was readily joined by the other Mahomedan princes, who were eager to avenge indig- 
^' nities offered to mosques and the faithful, by the Hindus when acting as allies with one 
** or other of them, in their wars among themselves."* 

ThQ Mkckenzie MSS., and Professor Wilson^s notice concerning them, serve as a valuable 
check on Fe/ishta; and yield the means of correcting his use of the names of the rulers of 
Vfjianagaram. It may be observed, that the first rout of the [layer's camp by Mahomed Shah 
Bhaminiy is placed by him Hegira 767; and the close of the Bhamini dynasty, Hegira 983 
(A. D. 1526); and if thirty-eight years be added, to bring us down to the era of the battle of 
Tellicotta, the total is two hundred and four years; during which whole period Ferishta 
mentions no other names of Vijianagaram rulers than Kishen-Roy^ DewuLRoy, Deo-Roy^ 
Seva-Roy, and Ram-Rxaze: being an average of something more than forty years to each; 
contrary to probability, and contrary to fact. Still, without other information than that 
given by Ferishta, the error could only be conjectured, not proved. The diffarenoe between 
the solar computation of the Christian era, and the lunar reckoning of the Mahomedan 
Hegira^ being presumed to be correctly given by the translatbr in his margin, we arrive at 
the necessity of carrying up the first contests, between the principalities of Vijianagaram 
and Kulburga, to an earlier period of the former^s existence than we had at first anticipated. 
By comparison with the list given iu p. 97—8, we shall find, that Hegira 767, or A. D. 
1365, carries us up to the fifteenth year of the reign of Booka-Rayaloo (or Bukha^Rayer). 
The first mention of Diwul-Roy occurs Hegira 801 (A. D. 1399), corresponding with the 
twentieth year of Harihnra-Rayer, who reigned in all twenty-two years; yet DewuURoy 
continues for a considerable time after to be mentioned by Ferishta. Deo- Roy is said to 
have formed the corps of archers; and to have opened a campaign Hegira 847 (A. D. 1443): 
this date corresponds with the ninth year of the reign of Gunda-Djva'Rayjr, Nersinga 
is mentioned (as prince of a different state) at about Hegira 885 (A.D. 1480), which corres- 
ponds with the reign of Mallicar-Rayer ; after which, a brief interval of eight years, with 
two intervening short-lived rulers, brings us to Narasinga-Rayer; aud the change of dynasty 
in him and his posterity. Seva^Roy is mentioned as cotemporary with Makinnmad Skahj 
who died Hegira 887 (A.D. 148*2), still in the reign of Mallicar^Rayjr. The close of the 
Bhamini dynasty Hegira 983 (A. D. 1526) synchronizes withuhe nineteenth year of the reign 
of Krishna- Ray er. The year 1564 agrees with the reign of Sadasivay and the usurped power 
of Rama -Raja. 

By this process we arrive at one of two conclusions. Either Ferishta, well knowing the 
events of Krishna- Ray er^s reign, deliberately removed it to near the top of the series, from 
the wish to obliterate the memory of Mahomedan disasters, and to paint Krishna Ray er to 
posterity in the very opposite point of view to the real events of his reign: or else, being 
ignorant of the names of the earlier RayerSj he took the list of those which he did know; 
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•Bdy ofklj keeping* the order of sacoeseion undisturbed, wm reckless as to the chronological 
propriety of his narratife, so far as they were concerned. Either of these motives (and 
Bomething of both may have been blended) would detract seriously from his veracity; and 
he must be considered an unfaithful g^uide: so that whether the battles and events which 
he narrates as imvorable to the^Mahoraedan side are, or are not, to be taken cum ffrana 
salisj the reader will be pleased to determine. 

The probability is, that he has given an approximating sketch of early events in the 
Vijianagaram state ; of which the native chronicles, so far as we are aware, say nothing. 
The indication afforded respecting Nersinga seems adapted to fill up a chasm of some 
importance. The change of dynasty at Vijianagaram is but obscurely alluded to by the 
Mackenzie MSS.* It however appears, that Narasinka was a Telinga Raja^ the son of 
Jswara^Raja^ the petty sovereign of Kamul and Arviriy a tract of country on the Tunga* 
hhadra (Toomboodfa), to the east of it, near its junction with the Krishna: his grants extend 
from A. D^ 1487 to 1506. Some accounts say that the last prince, Virupakshaj was conquered by 
a Telinga Raja: others, that he raised one of his slaves to the throne. The former of the twa 
seems the most probable; and the indication given by Ferishta coincides therewith. Hit 
description of NersingO's dominion shews that in 1480 much territory must already havtf 
been acquired from the former possessions of Vijianagaramff and every thing seems to 
intimate that he subverted the Knruba dynasty, ending with Virapaksha : although there 
still remains some obscurity to be accounted for between Narasinga and Narasa; and it 
appears by one statemeBt| that Krinhna-Rayer, the second son of Narasa^ came to the throne 
by the deposition of his elder brother Viranarasinha, 

So br therefore as dates are concerned, Mr. Wilson is grounded in saying that the name 
of Kriskna'^Rayer m not mentioned by Ferishta :§ the fact is, that the historian greatly 
displaces the name; whether intentionally, in order to disgrace it, from a motive of pique, 
cannot be decided. That he puts Siva^Roy erroneously || for Krishna-Roy may be doubted ; 
since the date given to Siva-Roy is so much higher up, and in the reign of Malliear^Rayer, 
We may here quote a few periods from Mr. Wilson, they being comprehensive and sufficient, 
so iar as Krishna-Rayer is concerned. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century the line was changed, and Narasa^ Narasinha, 
or Vira-Narasinhay whom the Hindu records regard as of Telinga extraction, is described 
^ by Ferishta as a powerful chief of Telingana, who had possessed himself of the greater part 
of the territory of Vijayanagar. His illegitimate son, Krishna^Raya, appears to have been 
the mmrt distinguished of the whole series of Vijayanagar princes ; and although his name 
is not mentioned by Ferishta, it is admitted that in 1520, or in his reign, the Muaselmans 
^' sustained a severe defeat from the armies of Vijayanagar ^ and that subsequently a good 
^ tttderstanding prevailed between that court and the Bijapur monarchy, for a considerable 
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^ period. — Ac^ordih^ to the liuthoHty Which has given rise to these observatiohs, Krishna^ 
** ttayer yfuks the son of Nara^U of Narasinha^ by Nigambaj a friend or attendant of the 
*^ queen, and was actually ^n incarnation of Krikhruij the (so called) deity. His step-mother, 
^^ Tippamba^ jealous of his superiority as a boy over her son Viranarcisinhaf prevailed on 
^ h^t hnsband to order Krishnd-Deva to be put to death. The officer to whom this duty was 
^^Intfustedy being reluctant to fulfil it, applied to the' prime minister, who undertook to 
'* i§6crete the prince till he could be produced with safety ; and the king was told that his 
^^ ^oMmands had been obeyed. In his last illness the king Was much afflicted for the death 
^^ of his son, on Which the minister produced the prince, and Krishna-Deva was declared 
^* heif and successor. The minister delayed proclaiming him till he had secured the concur- 
^* rience of th6 Palligars, which was obtained, it is said, through supernatural aid, an absurd 
^* tale being introduced for this purpose. Viranarasinha, it is added, died of vexation, on 
'' his brother being acknowledged raja. The contests of Krishna-Raya with the Mahomedan 
^ prince of Bijapur have been already adverted to, and he is here said to have waged 
^ successful wai^ against the Mahomedan sovereign of Golconda. 

'^ According to this work,^ Krishna-Raya ifeduced Maisur (Mysore), and the country 
^' iilong the Kaverty to bis authority— defeated the Mahomedan armies of Bijapur and Gol- 
^ conda— captured the forts of Udayagiriy Kondavir^ and Kondapilli ; and invaded Orissa, 
^ the Gajapati prince of which country was compelled to do him homage. He married 
" the daughter of the raja of Orissa, and returned to Vijayaimgar, with which the narrative 
** conclude8."f 

Kfishnct^Rayer was succeeded by Achyuta*Devaj after some previous ministerial intrigues; 
ind he by Sadasiva^ already frequently alluded to as a mere pageant prince in the hand of 
RatHa^Raja. There were however some struggles in the interval between the death of 
Achyuia-Deva and the accession of iSa</a«tt?a, marked in the list given, p. 98, by the intro- 
duction of the name of ScUeca- Timma»Raaze. We pass by this circumstance, as unimportant 
as it is obscure, and which even Mr. Wilson^s conjectures % do not appear to us satisfactorily to 
reooncife or eitplain ; and think it sufficient to consider the power of Rama^Raja ultimately 
established. Thenceforward the brief observations of Mr. Wilson appear to us to be the 
iurest guide ; which are accordingly extracted. 

'* That Rama^Raja was a man of spirit and conduct, is evident from the course of 
^ Mahomedan history. The princes of the Dekhin were glad to court his alliance. Alt 
^ Adil Shah and Kuiieh Shcth were compelled to purchase his forbearance by territorial 
^ eoneestibns. The arrogance with which he seems to have been in consequence inflated, 
** led him to treat their ambassadors with indignity; and insulted pride, religious bigotry, 
^ and political dread, combined them in arms against him. The Padshahs of Bijapoar 
^ Golconda, Dowletabad, and Berar, united their forces in the year 15S1, and marched to 
* Talikotaj on the Krishna^ to overthrow the power of the Vijayanagar principality. The 
^ Hindu prlni[$e, on hearing" of their designs, collected a powerful force, and occupied the 
^ right bank of the Krishna, which the allies were unable to cross in the face of the hostile 
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'' army. By a judicious feint, the sultans drew the Hindu 'prince away from the ford, and 
^^ effected a passage: a general action ensued, in which the Hindus had the advantage, until 
^^ the Raja was taken prisoner. The Hindu account says that the divisions of Kutteb Shah 
^^ and Nizam Shah had been defeated; but the forces of Alt Adil and Ammad td^ Mulk 
^^ covered their retreat. The Hindus, conceiving the enemy annihilated, gave themselves up 
*^ to rejoicing and festivity, and were surprised in their encampment. Ferishta, who may 
^' be considered as a cotemporary, admits that the wings of the Mohammedan army were 
*^ thrown into disorder, and that some of the leaders despaired of the day, when it was 
^^ relieved by the success of the centre, under Nizam Shah, and the capture o( Rama-Rctja, 
^^ The Hindu prince was taken before Nizam Shaky who ordered his head to be struck off 
^' and mounted on a lance, to intimidate the victorious division of the Hindu army. The 
^^ Hindu accounts concur in the capture and death o( Rima^Raja ; but ascribe them to ^{t 
^^ Adil Shah. The Sultan is described as beheading the Raja with his own hand, at the 
^^ request of the latter, to save him from the personal degradation of confinement. The 
^^ Hindu memoirs assert that Ali Adil Shah was forced into the war by the other Moham- 
^^ medan princes; but Ferishta makes him the author of the confederacy. Tb)it writer 
" mentions also the visit made formerly by Ali Adil Shah to Vijayaiiagar to secure the 
^^ alliance of Ramraj^ and his adoption ns a son by the Rajahs mother. In the Rama-Raja 
^^ Cheritra, the Hindu prince terms the Sultan his son, and reminds him how often in infancy 
*^ he had sat upon his knees. In complying with his request, and striking off his head^ Alt 
*^ Adil Shah is represented as performing no more than filial duty. 

^' After the defeat of the Hindu prince the confederates marched to Vijayanagar^ which 
^^ they took, plundered, and destroyed. Ferishta, writing about twenty or thirty years 
afterwards, observes, that the city was still uninhabited and in ruins, whilst the country 
was occupied by the ZemindarSf each of whom had assumed an independent power in his 
own district. Several of these were members^ either of the royal family of l^ijayanagar, 
or of that of Ramu-Raja. Grants in the reign of Sadasiva are continued to S.S. 1492 
'^ (A. D. 1570), six years after the battle of Talikota; and his descendants are traced 
sovereigns of the principality of Bednur to the middle of the eighteenth century. Venka^ 
tadriy one brother of Rama^ maintained himself at Belkonda and Chandragiri^ whilst 
another brother, Trimaly retained possession of Penakonda, A son of Rama^Raja^ with the 
^^ aid of one of his uncles, recovered possession of Anagundi and Vijayanagar: on the 
'^ direct line bccx^ming extinct, Venkatapatij a kinsman of the Chandragiri branch, succeeded ; 
** the seventh from him, Timinapa, was dispossessed hyTipu Sii,ltan, apd became a pensioner 
" of the British Government." * 

Thus at the battle of Tellicotta the sun of Vijianagaram set in Uood, to rise no more 
with its former splendor. Ferishta^s account of the battle implies that Rama-Raja despised 
his enemy; vauntingly and injudiciously exposed himself; and had to blame himself for his 
own capture. What share in the events, from tlie reign of Kri^hna-Rayer downwards to 
this fatal close, may have been taken by the two persons who figure in the outset of th^ 
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Caroataca Dynasty, in the sections under Annotation, we cannot possitively determine. It 
seems probable, however, that when Vtsvanatha-Naicker is said to have overcome some 
rebellious tributary princes in the north, these may have been the kings of KondavxTy 
Warankaly CiUtack^^BiuA perhaps the Adil Shahi sultans. It is also most probable, that the 
occasion which drew away Ariya-natha-Mvihaliar from Madura to the north, was the 
combination of Mahomedan princes, who very probably had feudatories, or vassals, from the 
ancient MaharasMiraSj or Mahrattas, in their train. ^^ On the downfall of Vijianagaramy^ 
Mr. Wilson remarks, ^^ the governors of Gingee, Trichinapali, Mysore, and other places 
to the south, became at the same time independent;''* and hence, as we have already seen, 
arose the autocratical power and splendor of Visvanatha^Naickerj with the oiBcial dignity 
of his compeet, friend, and generalissimo, Ariya^-natha-Muihaliar, 



CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec. 6. 

It appears from this section, that the evils inherent in the feudal system of tenure very 
speedily began to manifest themselves. Some notice of the Palliya-carery will be best 
introduced in another place. In one of the two MS. lists which we have of them, we find 
the name of Dummachi-Naicker simply mentioned ; but without the name of his district 
being added. The conduct of Periya-Kistnama-Naicker seems to have been temperate 
and dignified. There are with us no materials for the further illustration of his reign. We 
should imagine that inscriptions must exist at Palamcottah, commemorating his buildings 
and grants, Kistnapuram^ the name of the town which he built, is derived from another 
copy of the leading Manuscript. Most of our readers will be aware, that PaUiyangkotai and 
Tirunelveli (or Palamcottah and Tinnevelly) differ only as a fort differs from its pettah, or 
town; and are^ we believe, on different banks of the Tembaveni river. 



CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec. 7. 

We have here a circumstance stated of considerable interest, but without any further clue 
to guide our researches. The allusion to the king of Mavalivanam is made in a passing 
and fitmiliar way, as to a matter very well known and understood at the time when the MS. 
was written. The word Mavativanam will not bear an application to the Marawa country. 
The Maliyalam country is also radically different in its orthography. There is no inde- 
pendent PaUiyam of this name in our lists. And the only name (within our knowledge) to 
which the names agree is Mavaliveramy or the Seven Pagodas, near Madras, sometimes 
learnedly termed Mahabalipuram. Besides^ on inquiry, it is found, that the people of the 
country commonly use the words Mavalivanam and Mavaliveram quite indifferently and 
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interchano^eablj ; and, that there can be no reason whatsoever to question the application 
of the name in our MS. to the place called on the spot, more usually, Mavaliveram, Hence 
we presume that the certainty of the reference may be taken for granted. We further 
remember speaking with an intelligent native, who, alluding to the ancient division of the 
Sora-desatn, said, that after the partition of it by a Soren king in favor of his son, this part of 
the country came to be called Tora-mandalam (that is, we Bup^oee y Tonda-mandalamJ ; and 
that the capital of this latter kingdom was at Mavaliveram, If such were the origin of the 
Mavalivanam kingdom, then an attack by its king on the ancient Pandiya-mandalam is 
perfectly explicable. The invasion we see was repelled; but having at present no materials 
for illustrating the military movements in this campaign, we might possibly crave the 
reader^s permission to arrest his attention for a short time, and fix it on the spot named origi- 
nally after Mabalij which subsequently became the site of a town, most probably the capital 
of a kingdom, of which the submerging waves have now left only a few vestiges. But 
perhaps the doing so might too much interrupt the course of our present illustration, especi- 
ally as the reference is but slight, and may be as yet accounted uncertain. Should any 
remarks, as the result of personal observation, be thought suitable, we may put them into a 
paper in the Appendix. 

The fort built by Periya- Viropa-Naicker to the south of Trichinopoly, is susceptible of 
the various reading given from two Manuscripts. We conjecture, however, that ^jbui 
Qsfrt^6S)L^ (Arpa'kottai)y a small fort, or one of no great consequence, may be the true read- 
ing. In Mr. Orme's history , frequent mention is made o{ Elimiseram^ as a fortified rock to the 
south of Trichinopoly, much inwoven with the military transactions in that neighbourhood. 
Whether this be the fort in question, can at present be only matter of conjecture. 

It is to be presumed, from the first mention here occurring, that the subsequent custom 
of committing a secondary authority to a younger brother of the reigning prince, carrying 
with it a right to the throne in case of the elder one leaving no legitimate posterity, was 
now first begun. It is known from history that the like custom was ruinous to the later 
Roman empire, from the divisions and civil wars to which it gave occasion ; and it also 
proved, in the event, the proximate cause of the subversion of the small state of Madura by 
the Mahomedans, as will be seen from the later portion of the narrative. 



CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec. 8. 

In ' the manuscript of the Mackenzie collection entitled Pandya-mandala Rajakaly 
some mention of the Marawa country occurs; of which Mr. Wilson gives the following 
abstract.* — " The work contains also some account of the people of Marawa^ who it is said 
" were originally a colony of fishermen from Ceylon, settled at Rameswara, and on the 
^* opposite coast, by Ramaj to guard the temple. They were made slaves by the new 
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" colonists, and long continued to be subject to the Pandya princes: at length becoming 
" numerous, they rose against their niasUrs; and established themselves under their own 
** princes, the SetupatiSj or lords of the strviits. the C/uindray or Sender Bandi^* appa- 
** rently, of Marco Polo. For eleven ^eih^ralions the Sttupatis were lords paramount, even 
" over Madura; and the Paiidy't princes were reduced to the condition of feudatories; until 
** the whole of the kingdom fell under the Marawa power for three reigns, when they were 
'^ driven to the south of the Kaveri again by the Kurumba prince of Alakapari; and finally 
<' Madura and Tanjore were taken from them by the officers of the Vijeyanagar kings.*' 

In another place t we have referred to this statement, and we cannot but intimate some 
doubts of the correctness of this alleged ascendancy, though it is not distinctly denied. The 
present section of our leading Manuscript would rather imply a very partially inhabited 
and ill-regulated country, at a period comparatively early after the accession of the Vijiana- 
garam dynasty. At the same time, it would seem that there was some head man of promi- 
nence and influence, to whom the title of Sethopathi belonged, before it was confirmed by 
the king of Madura. Udiyan is rather a title than a proper name, signifying ^^ a possessor,*' 
somewhat synonimous to ^^ lord of the manor ,^* or, in ancient times, a feudal baron. The 
same title, with the dialectic variation of fVadeyarj was common in Mysore. Now this chief, 
it is evident, was not lord paramount of the whole Maraua province : the interest of the 
king's guru, and the authority delegated to Udiyan Sdhopatkij were the means of enabling 
bim to subdue and regulate the province ; and whatever may have been the state of the 
case in more ancient times, here at least we find the origin of the Marawa^ prince, whose 
descendants are connected with the history of subsequent times, in some manuscript notices 
of Poligars, the Marawa kingdom is mentioned as a filial ofiset from that of Madura ; and 
is compared, by metaphor, to an adopted child. With such a term the account we find in 
the leading MS. very well agrees. And though, like some other wayward children, it gave 
trouble to the parent state, in the following reign; yet, on return to a better mind, the dis- 
loyalty was amply atoned for by being perhaps the immediate means whereby the Madura 
kingdom was prevented from being conquered by the Mysoreans. It was of equal importance 
at a later period ; and, indeed, down to the very close, seems to have well maintained its 
affiliated character. 

For the sake only of readers at a distance it is noted, that the temple of Ramiseram was 
built to commemorate the invasion oi Lanka, or Ceylon, by Ri?na- Chandra; which is the 
principal subject of the Ramayana. The great popularity of the poem has rendered Rami- 
seram one of the most celebrated places of pilgrimage in the southern Peninsula of India. 



* Banthu is a Tamil word to denote relationship; hence Sender Bandi would seem to mean the same as Chandra 
Vctma$€y which the Pandions considered themselves to be. 

t Vol. 2, p. 74. 
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CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sbc. 9. 

Id a college list of Mackenzie MSS., now in the charge of the Madras Auxiliary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society , mention is made of one professing to give an account of the 
reign of Mutthu- Virapa-Naicker. This MS. we hope to see, so as to ascertain whether it 
refer to the elder brother, or to the son of Trimaia^Naicker ; both of whom are passed by, 
with the simple mention of their names, by our present authority. 

The reign of Trimala-Naicker forms the most distinguished epoch, after the formation 
of the dynasty, in the history of the modern kingdom ; and this owing to the great munifi- 
cence of the monarch in public buildings and endowments: conferring a before unknown 
splendor on the place ; and being the cause of nearly all the curidfeiity and inquiries directed 
by Europeans to this town, the ancient remains (though the antiquity is not great) being 
much better known than any thing else concerning it, down at least to a very recent period. 
With the comparatively slight exception of Professor Wilson^s digest, in his Descriptive Cata- 
logue, we presume that our own researches will be the first to give a general and connected 
view both of the antiquities and history. Before introducing any annotations of our own on 
the reign of Trifnala^Nicker^ we would refer to the Mirtanjeya MSS.; and, after introducing 
such of them as bear on this reign, we would offer a few further remarks on those points in 
this section which they leave unnoticed. 

These manuscripts will now follow : and we have much pleasure in adding^ that the 
above-mentioned Mackenzie MSS. yield further matter for illustrating the reigns of 
prince and some of his suceessors. 



U7 

THE ACCOUMTS OF TIRUMALINAICKER, AND OF HIS BUILDINGS- 

As extracted^ far information^ from written authorities. 



In the yearS.S. 1544, ia Dundimi ye^r^ the 7th oiMasi month, MuUhu-Tirumali- 
Naicker came to Madura in order to be anointed, (or installed,) to receive the 
sceptre and other ensigns of royal authority. While he was reigning in Tirusirapali, 
he suffered, in a bad time, from a catarrh, by which he was greatly troubled, so as 
to be unable to eat; and though he worshipped in the temples of Ranga and Jembuj 
(on the island in the Cauvery,) the disease was not alleviated. He removed to sway 
the sceptre at Madura, not without greatly suffering (on the road). He came by 
way of Dindigul; and while resting during the journey, the goddess Afinatchi, and 
&e god Suntaresvarer^ by an act of favor, appeared to him in a^ream, in a divine 
fisriD, and said, that if he (finally) removed, and fixed the seat of his government 
at Madura, and there duly built and ornamented the temple, with other similar 
things, they would cure him of his disease; and they seemed to him in vision to 
give him the sacred ashes to swallow, and to rub him with them externally. This 
vision he saw during the Indian hour just preceding day-break. On arising, he 
narrated this dream to the Bramins, to his ministers, and others; and vowed, that, if 
he should be cured of the disease, be would give five lues of gold puns to make 
Mcrecf works, repairs, and ornaments. Immediately after, while cleaning his teeth, 
(as usual in the early morning with all natives,) his stomach was relieved of the 
entire disease, by favor of the Siddha-murti (or deity). As soon as he was freed 
from the catarrh, he became more devoted to the god; and entered into the profes- 
sioQ symbolised by the sacred ashes and five letters; and then came to the palace of 
his elder brother. After receiving the sceptre, bis bodily health became daily better; 
and he was at length entirely well. From the centre of the temple as far as to the 
Cabati wall, he had the whole repaired or re-constructed. Besides, from the public 
revenues he gave one thousand puns out of every lac (or hundred thousand) for the 
OttStMnaiy.aiid extraordinary swvices and festivals of the ^od; and for the regular 
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^(^LtAd^fuisfujuw^S'seif ^wtartS^o^L^fipQ^nj^AQ O^tR^iluif.fUK'^fr^fi 
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fGirsfQiirir^i(^ 8pss>u^p^G Pfi^uuLn ujGun lu Q^ifpLJi_t€srLL^if^ips'aS'Q(uCjLJ 
if,Qiuear(roeo La^etDjreipeQLh Qufiiu&i>peOLc^(ni9(J^sff^ppsc^^eB)^ LjBsrsrSsirJru^^^m 

^pjtuQutrQ^Qiriru^Qajasrjpi Qu^QcoeO €0iru^d,LJu3^(Se0fi(m\eS eS^^Hfii^fip^WL 
m(^i(^Lh€S^^(^(Bpfles>p^n'taQQuir8ppfin'iu'is8L^tu^(i^^e^iLj(^s(^Qs'ffpiljuQg' 
ms9saru.ir S^efT€^i^(^9^ ^i^Qear^tru^irQ^swetnSirpffCimiu&TQppeoirar Qufii^p^mijilp^ 

jpiLSinrp^^earuGstsreaiSaQ^iresarL^rlrsvfrQ^i^Q^srQppp fiff^Gsahuossr^g^frQuir^gja' 
p^uatM-esv^p^^tr/F^^(^IfGur^8pp(^pfi^^Qp3fDUuS^Q€k)ish,L^QL^rQL^^Qr 
9siff(B€S(mp^^QA^(offffSLL^^(rir9mujir€ors^L^Qsv srsurt^uSGi^ 

os^eaG p4iLLLiS\p^ M(Stfiri8iup€a>p ^€s>L^pj!^QMpuuaQsp^LLQpp^ suw^Q^ 
m)t^iu^tru:i^Ga^^9Dffa(^ih(ip6ar^pirs0'S^Uiit€ar^(T^u§iH6^ 
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fulfilment of this gift, he endowed the temple with lands to the annual value of forty- 
four thousand puns* He also gave a Tillage for the constant support of the Stanega, 
or head Bramins, and the other persons belonging to the temple : of all which there 
is a regular account. 

THE SPFCIFICATION OF H!S VOW. 

For a tirU'Vatchij or golden semi-circlet, to be put over the image in processions. 

One lac otpuns. 
For a golden throne with jewels for the god, One lac otpuns. 
For digging and constructing the Terpa-kulam, One lac of puns. 
For the building of the Vasanla-JUandabam^'t One lac of puns. 
For miscellaneous temple ornaments. One lac of puns. 

Having thus arranged the plan, the whole was begun to be carried into executioA 
at once, in the tenth day of Vyasi month of Acheya year, during the increase of the 
moon. From that time forwards, as the master came daily to inspect the work, it 
was carried on with great care. As they were proceeding first in excavating the 
Terpa-kulaniy they dug up from the middle a Ganapathi^ (or image of Ganesa,) J and 
caused the same to condescend to dwell in a temple built for the purpose. As 
they were placing the sculptured pillars of the Vasanta-Mandabam, and were about 
to fix the one which bore the representation of Yega-patha-murti^ (or the one-legged 
deity,) they were opposed by the Vaishnavas. Hence a dispute arose between 
them and the SaivaSy which lasted during six months, and was carried on in the 
presence of the sovereign. Two arbitrators were appointed, Appa4idshadar on 
the part of the Saivas^ and Ayya-tidshadar'ayyen on the part of the Vaishnavas: 
these consulted Sanscrit authorities, and made the Sastras agree; after which the 
pillar of Yega-patha-murti was fixed in its place. When the pillar representing the 
wonders performed by the Sittar (vide the 20th Tiruvilliadel) was being sculptured, the 
king came to see the work carried on. The chief sculptor was named Sumantira" 

* Whence it U to be presumed that his whole revenue amounted to fort^-four lac$ of gold puns, 

t This is a summer palace, intended to relieve the god from the oppression of extreme heat, and 
furnished with fans, flowers, &c. 

} CoDflidered to be a propitious omen. 
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murti-acharya: tbe king, to do him boDor, gave him betel, on which he had himself 
spread chunam; and, by reason of being much occupied in looking after the work, 
the sculptor took it and disrespectfully* put it into his mouth before tbe king; when, 
a moment after, recollecting that he had acted improperly, he became inwardly 
afraid, and with an instrument cut off the two fingers with which he had conveyed 
the betel-leaf, &c. to his mouth. But the king bestowed on him four kinds of 
dresses; and had a hand made of gold, which he also gave to him. The whole of 
the sculptures on these pillars ar^ tbe work of this Sumantira-murti-acharya. 

The Vasania-Mandabam was finished in the month called Vyasiy of Strimuga 
year. The god being made to be pleased to ascend thither, a daily expense 
(during this feast of dedication) of one thousand puns was appointed; and presents 
were made to the officiating Bramins, and to all the temple servants.f These 
presents consisted of valuable woollen cloths, of shawls, and of four kinds of gold 
ornaments: and the king himself bound a fillet^ of cloth around his temples; and 
he caused the Vasanta- Mandabam to be lined with cloth for the occasion, and the 
pillars also to be so covered. Besides, he designed to enclose the street in which the 
public procession is made in the month of August with a wall, that so it might be 
included within the limits of the temple. In the Nandana year, from Utatur (on 
the north) even to Canya Cumari (Cape Comorin), in all the Saiva and Vaishanava 
temples he commenced the building of sixty- four towers (over the temple porches) 
all at the same instant of time. In some places the outward finishing of the plaist&r 
figure- work was left undone. (As this deficiency arose from want of money,) the god, 
in the form of a Sittar^ appeared to the king in a dream by night, and gave to him the 
guru-senturam (or red powder of projection), by means of which, on the foUov^ing 

* It is work of a iiife or servant to spread ckunam on a betel-leaf, and give it to the husband or 
master. If a superior spread the ckunmm and preb«|it it to an inferior, it is considtred a distinguished 
mark of favor ; bat then the inferior, by the establibht^d rule, must retire a little on one side and put 
the leaf into his mouth. To take it immediately, and abruptly, is an act of disrespect and incivility. 

+ Paruanangai (^ufl^eisrisjs^^j exactly corresponding with the JVe^Amtiiis of the ancient Jewish 
temple. 

t Saikirapari'VaftaM (^ir ^/T/rLjrf) a/ £_l-.l&)j an emblem of royal dignity: as customary among 
more ancient nations. 
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day, common metals were transmuted into gold; and with this the Vcuanta^Man^ , 
dabam was gilded. In Tai month of Strimugam year a Mandabam in the Terpa- 
kulanij exactly on the model of that in the Vasanta- Mandabanij was completed. 
For the expense of the Terpa-kulam festival he endowed it with the revenue of the 
Tediyen-Puttur village, amounting annually to ten thousand puns. Besides, agree- 
ably to the declaration oi Ayya-Tidchitar^ (a Bramin versed in aucient learning,) the 
king commanded that the celebration of all the sacred amusements of the god should 
be conducted by the temple attendants according to the ordinances of the ancient 
books. He established the August procession, the April procession, the January 
procession^ and the Va^a;}/^ festival of the month of May. Besides, he caused the 
various processions, which at frequent returns of certain seasons are made within the 
enclosure of the temple, to be conducted with becoming decency. In consequence 
of these acts, he received the sceptre as coming from the hand of the image (or god). 
He next gave instructions to erect a palace bearing his name, which, together with the 
great hall of audience, was begun; and in the Sittari month of Bava year the cere- 
mony of entering to reside in the new palace was performed : and that the females 
belonging to the palace might view the two processions, of the Terpa-^kulam and that 
ciAlagar^ he built an elevated terrace within the boundary of the palace, also another 
terrace, that they might see the procession carried on in the street named Masi^ 
with a third terrace, that they might see the processions from Tirupurang^kundram, 
and other places. He also built public choultries, as resting places for travellers, 
from Utatur to Canya Cuinarij at the distance from each other of five Indian (or 
about seven English) miles. At nearly the same time he established in the town of 
Madura combats between gladiators and elephants, tigers, and bears ; and for the 
purpose of looking on during this spectacle, he had a two-storied building 
constructed, in an excellent manner, in a place named Tamakam-pottaL From 
that time forwards the Carnataca governors always came hither to see the 
spectacle. Their * charities, or public benefactions, the repairs and ornaments of 

* It is somewhat difficult to determine whether Tirumala'Naicker is referred to in the customary 
plural mode of rendering honor, or the Carnataca rulers collectively : the translation which seems to be 
required by the foregoing sentence is given. 
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(ole'weOtrpiearp* • • • 
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tenopleSy the villages given in endowment for conducting the temple worship, and 
those given in endowment for the support of the attendant and officiating Bramins, 
while they ruled the kingdom, are matters of record still preserved. While the 
secular concerns of the two temples were under the management of Paradesi^ 
muttirai-abeshega-Fandaramy the goddess Minatchiy in appearance like a child of 
five years old, appeared to the king in a dream, and said, ^^ There is no care of me;"* 
to which remonstrance the king attended by summoning the Pandaram on the 
following day; and, speaking peaceably and mildly to him, said, '^ For the future, we 
ourselves will piously undertake the anointing, the purveying of offerings of food to 
the god, the robing the image with garlands of flowers, the lighting of the sacred 
lamps, and the whole of the daily duties, throughout the temple:'' and thus he 
assumed thewholef (giving the Pandaram thereby a dismissal). Having assumed 
the management, he provided especially for the apartment appropriated to the temple- 
goddess, by endowing it with land, yielding revenue to the annual amount of twelve 
thousand puns; and from first day of Tai month of Isvara year, on the Magara- 
Sangranthi, (or Pongal feast,) he gave up the charge of purveyor to Puvennatha- 
Pandaram^ the son of the hereditary female lamp-lighter ;{; in the temple. From that 
time the appointed charities were regularly conducted. On the first year, when the 
festival of the Vasanta Mandabam was finished, the king permitted the ceremony of 
investing him with a royal fillet, and putting over him a garland of flowers taken from 
the image ; but in following years, he declined the honor, and directed that the cere- 
mony should be transferred to the sculptured image of himself on one of the pillars of 
ihe Mandabam. From that time forwards it was so conducted. In this manner he 
ruled with justice down to the 7th of Masi of Vilambi year. Let it be known that the 
whole of the splendor of the temple is to be attributed to the illustrious Tirumali. In 
the year otSalivahana Sagartam 1580 



aaomiled to a oomplaiDt, either against the king or his manager tfie Pamdaram. The 
temple allowanoes being stinted, one of them must be to blame. 

t To punish such a manager is esteemed a great sin ; and an anest would suspend the whole 
temple order and daily expenditure. He must also of necessity be master of many temple secrets. 
Hence the Bramins have taken care to surround his person with a rampart of pnyudices which even a 
king dare not assault. 

J Neyvdakaf/i (Q/f»J^9irimrij) an office going by descent. 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PALACE OF TIRVMALINAICKER, 

ONE OF THE GREAT PALACE LORDS. 



At the entrance of the palace on the north-east side there are ten pillars; to the 
east -of which is the great entrance. In that porch there are players on eighteen 
different kinds of musical instruments. Further to the east, the palanquin of 
qeremony, common palanquins* and other conveyances, are kept. To the west of 
the aforesaid ten pillars is a circular hall, called Ranga-vilasam (the Vtshnu- 
pavilion); to the north-west of which is an elevated seat, or cool terrace. Around 
that is a circular building, rising in the shape of a pointed dome. To the north 
of that is the place for captive kings : in it there are many guns, and arms. To 
the west of the Ranga-vilasam is a circular building, being the female apartments. 
To the south of the Ranga-vilasam, on the south-west quarter, is a circular building 
set apart for religious worship; in which there is a small shrine built of black 
stone: in front of which is a small square entrance-hall; it is built of black stone. 
To the east of the Ranga-vilasam^ there are works in black stone, square halls, 
enclosures open at the top, with various ornamental appendages standing forth ia 
front; and facing the before-mentioned shrine, are a bathing.place, dome-shaped, 
and an artificially arranged garden. To the south.west of this place is the avenue 
for dancers, extending in an easterly and westerly direction. In that place the 
king is accustomed to sit down and converse with the ministers or others, his 
favorites, in the evening; when flambeaus are lighted up* in the avenue at the time 
of homage, and when female dancers exhibit their skill before the courtiers. To 
the west of that avenue is a very large dome-shaped building, in the centre of 
which is a square hall of black stone. To the south of this is the Swergajvilasam 
(7;3^ra-pavilion). This pavilion is so constructed, as to cause it to be said that in 
no other country is there a saloon equal to it, on account of its splendid ornaments^ 
their excellence, number, extent, curious workmanship, and great beauty. To the 



* Id purely native Hindu courts, the ceremony of homag^e at the lighting of the lamps is said to 
have been never omitted , unless the king were sick; and then not to ha\e made the Divatti-salam was 
the same thing as to announce the king*s illness. The ceremony is otherwise called Divatti-kohtttu 
and Divatti'Vandanam : two or three persons perform various evolutions of double torches in approach- 
ing towards the king; they then make their obeisance, in which all others present join. 
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west, in the midst of a great dome-shaped hall, is a square building of black stone, 
which includes a hall made of ivory: in the middle of this is a jewelled throne, on 
which the king is accustomed to take his seat at the great Navu-rattiri festival, 
surrounded hj all his banners, or ensigns of royalty; and where also all kings 
are accustomed U> do homage. At that festival the Retsha^bandamy^ (or amulet,) 
is put OB by the king. To the north, the west, and the south, of this throne-pavilion, 
are three square halls. In the front of the palace are two roads, adapted for a 
chariot with two horses, which lead out of the entrance on the north-west side. 
From this quarter is the ascent to the upper apartment, where there is a terrace, 
with two ornamental and gilded minarets, on either hand; to which' terrace the 
females of the palace proceed in order to look on, at the times of the public proces* 
sions of the god. There are also gilded minarets to the Ranga-vilasam^ to the 
shrine and hall set apart for religious service, to the avenue of dancers, and to the 
Swerga-vilasam. To the west of the last-mentioned pavilion are two halls of black 
stone, of very curious workmanship, in which the royal queens, and other females 
•f the palace, listen to the chanting of poetical performances. In these two halls 
are various recesses, of sculptured black stone, curiously carved. To the west of this 
is the arsenal. To the north of that is the reservoir of water for bathing. The 
dome-shaped building around it is very splendid. On the north is the arena for the 
combat of gladiators with different kinds of animals. Various pavilions and 
buildings, to a great extent, are on the westward of the arena, for the purpose of 
allowing the favorites or relatives of the king, and their dependents, to look on 
at the spectacle. From the south-east quarter round to the north-west is a large 
outward wall. Outside of that high wall, on the south-east, a flower garden. In 
the midst of this garden various buildings were made for the convenience of the kin^, 
and the inmates of his palace. In the Ranga.vilasam the younger brother of 7ir//- 
mali-NaickeTj named Muttula^Naickery the second in the government, also resided. 

* The Bramins during the festival have to watch and fast; and, with attendant ceremonies, a thin 
ehakram, either wheel or square of gold, has written on it, in its various compartments, certain 
mystical or astrological words or figures : the plate i.s then rolled up, inclosed in a small case, and 
tied to the arm or wrist, or suspended on the hreast. It was supposed to convey to the king protection 
from enemies; dread and honor from subjects. 
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Qfiir€t5>&u^^^SrLJLJ^tuisA. LSmirfefr(tfi(^iv8nppfi^fiinu4sA* jr^Lofi/f? ^itlQ^ 
luisA* §S(rLCi^LJLJifie[ruih ^iru^iu^uisA. ^Gsof^isJjpirj^sffeSifi) Q^^itfp^. 
UGtreSlQe'eoretsrLXi^UJs^A- el^(r^il!ua ff& sear eB^tru^^iu i(Qi^Qs rest u^u^trihurss^r 

Ao Q^arsj3!r4rajA(oiCiri-^es>L-QJireii^fjg^^'ijisA9 LonE^em/g^ Qtunpia^frirLfff^u^ 

puQiMeSiL^ ^LDU^tUi^fUisA, SruetTLJU^UJCsA^ QsirUUOJ ^(UisAo Q/glTi^ 

i^iuAQ'SirL^eiDU. ^(j^UiiBOsaarL^ ^lUf^eA. ^(^uAtQuin^^iui^sA. L±eirS\^nji 
fsA. QuHiu^&nLirtrLaufi^if^juieA^ ^uuriQi^^mgujA. G^mirir ffitesr* 

^fUisA. Q^fi^LJU^tuisA, Q/giTL^L^tJU^tuisA, <fffiU<B0r£.6ar(7<ff JTL. CO) t^Ofii 

A€X\iui(^cstsru.iL8j0uirdBOAi'SS)ffsiLLf^<struhtu^iuisA* Lc^fi9Jir^ajisA» ^(mQfi 
coG^Surten'UJUUtLQQiUQ^irMSiriluem&ssr^GstrQQcirsmi^^^ir Qojz^coli 

LjirLCierLLL.LJLJ^ajJtsA, uw^e^irei^xy^fiSp&SiLL^QLjwihui^iuAmA. 8mQiimnr(9^ 

sA. jSirseoa'L^(rLh§)irQiLJLJ^aJS3A. e^otrpjiL^isiki^/gLJuQfi^a'* Q0i(QQ^ 
t^i^^ar^iiQjSQiA, LuesSiUiri'QQe'irA-sAut^if,. ^!resar€S)L^js(BQisQ/8i^8. fidsO 



A LIST OF THE SBVENTY-TWO PALLIYAMS APPOINTED TO 
GUARD THE BASTIONS OF THE PANPION CAPITAL. 

As they were in the time cf the Carnataca (prince) Tirumali^Naicker. 



Maliyalam, Nanchi-nattu-raja. The Ramnad Sethupatbi. Udiyat-dever of Siva- 
ganga. The Tondaman of New Fort, (Puthu-kottai). These three last are like 
adopted ebUdren of the Madura govemmeat. In all four capital towos. 

THE LIST OF THE PALLIYAMS. 

AyaluT, Nainar ; —. Turaiyur, Rettiyar; . Ilupur; Camaya- 

naicken. Kulattur; Rama-sami-tondamaD. Kattalur Pedambur; Titta.kutti-deven. 

• ATTACHED TO THE MANAPAR TALITK. 

Marangapuri; Puchi-naickeiu Nattam; Lingama-naickeD. < — ■ ■ ■ ; Leckiya- 

naickeo. ; Viranvkami-naicken, Togei-naali ; Vasuvapa-naicken. 

; Pillay-muIungi-iDurti-naickea. Rama-giri; Sami-naicken. Viramali 

palleyam; Kamiya-naicken. 

ATTACHED TO THE DIXDIGAL TALUK. 

; PaI]i*eheDnaina-natckeD. Virupacbi* RanniTadi, Ayakiidi; MaiDpari. 

naickeu. Ideiya-kottai, Ayalur; Valakondaxna^naicken. Madavur; — - — naickea, 

« 

Kongaray en.kottai ; Vala-murti-naicken. Maruluttu; Amiya-naicken. Yema-caW 
puram; Kulapa-naicken. Tavasi-madei ; Kopaiya^naickeu. Tottiyen-kottai; Tiru- 

mali-kanda-naicken. '• — ; Tiruraali-bodei-naicken. ; Pujari- 

Perrya-kullam ; Ramabudra^naicken. . ; Appachi-ca^andeu* 

-; Dei^erattaa. 

CAMBAN GUDALUR RAJAS. 

« 

; Iracheka-naicken. Mathurai-palliya-pattu. Vacama-naicken. 

— ; Uttapa-naicken. ; Dottapa-naicken. CavaDdan-kottai, 



Velleiya-kundam ; Kacha-katti Camaya-naicken. Siru-vali ; Mathava-naicken. 

J Vanniyanar, who ruled a pallij/am of seven thousand cawnies 

« 

of land in the Tinnevelly country. Yettaya-burain ; Yettapa naicken* Paujalam. 
curuchi ; Cata-bomanaicken. Sivagiri ; Varaguna-rama-vanoiyar. Seyattur ; 
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(ifi^GDiT tutor. ^iLiSkS ^(useA. emEi^gjJssm^ muSfftliu^QjisA, Q(U(ffLa 
d^SDL^ m€or€iSliuear, Qsriuih L^/g^(a^L^G€ar Q^S-^jgji^ ff^A Q^pjf (QfuisA., 

Cju^fuisA* Qiu^ihuirLLtrff€U90mia'Qi9sifuu^(uisest, jnrs'truunieinutiijrr^irss 

§ffUi^€S)rfiiBmifi^¥/gfi^jf/5^!ririQuil^am'(BQij}isB)mMS^S9M^iruji 

figsat(Bis&oi QstrtLtB^L^^ /grfffL^^tL QstrtLmu.. Q^ivtuih Lf/g^S- Qsinltni^. 

^Ginr(B G'S/TiLeDL^^ siit(^€s>siiusar GsfftLeDi^^ tSm^tu ^saL^GstrtL€a>L^^ ^(S&'f' 

GstnLeDu.. GLDjUtrlr GariLm>L^^ ^^rui uetroR iGeriLmi^; arGaifi ^miGMirtL 
«D£.. ^^^f^Gsa-tL^Biu.^ ^^ST^fiQAiG^itiLmL^, u^au^^^iG^riLmii^^ ^ 
ioid QjB^& iiG^riLmi^, Qpajfrr G^rtLmi^. wimQB GsrtL^L^. Q^SLaQH 
GtfrzloDiL.. iS(Bu^9Bdm^GoarG^ffi/fjf, Qf(Bmium^mmr/§^B^fuAaA. Qa6 
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Tiruvanat-dever. Kolarayadi; Kalanga-naicken. Nagalapuram; Iravapa-naicken. 
Uttu-mali ; Maratbapa-dever. Kuruku-vatti ; Alaga-deven. Maniyachi-sokanpatti; 

— . Surandai-DaduTu*curuchi: . Taliven-kottai ; . Kola- 

patti; — ^ — . Kolang-kondan ; . Singampatti ; . Nokattan- 

chevel; -— *. Urkada; — > . Kadambur; . Kadal-kudi; 

• Virasila^patti ; Kdattur; . Memandai; . 

Mavilodai ; Alang-kollam ; — . Senilei kudi ; — . 



Bavali ; Muvariyen. ; Dumbichi-naicken. ; Sami-naicken. 

; Kulapa-naicken. Yeramadai ; : ^ . Manarkottai ; . 

Attankarei ; Pettali-naicken. Alagapuri ; Retta-kudi-vaniyen. 

ATTACHED TO KOYAMBUTUR. 

; Taliyetta-naicken. 

ATTACHED TO THE SALEM DISTRICT. 

Talamalei ; Ramachandra-naicken. Taramangalam ; Getti-cnuthalian 
The whole of these palliyams^ or districts, belong to the Madura and Trichi- 
nopoly capital. 

THE MANNIMAI PALLITAM. 

Kuruvi-kulam, Bemmasani, Periya-virapa-naicken, Yelambaram, Maravala- 
ravanapa-naicken. 

THE RULERS OF THE RAJA PALLIYAM. 

Nedu-vayaly Alagiri.Naicken, Kari-pattu, Bomi-naicken. 

THE DETAIL OF THE CHIEF TOWNS, OR FORTIFIED PLACES, BUILT IN THE 
PASSES OF MOUNTAINS, WHILE THE CARNATACA LORDS RULED 

IN MADURA AND TRICHINOPOLV« 

The forts of, Dindigal, Taraburam, Koyambutur (Coimbatore), Tanaya.naicken, 
Sattiya-mangalam, Andiyur, Irodu, Kangaiyan, Yijianagaram, Caruvur (Caroor), 
Namakal, Sbentamangalam, Periya-Sbelam (Salem), Melur (Mellore), Jamapalli, 
Caveripum, Attur, Ananta*giri, Mamatti, Arva-curuchi, Mugalur, Jaga-giri, Jega- 
ma-giri. 

ATTACHED TO BEDU-MALI. 

Nedu-vayen; Alagattiri-naicken. Gerisi.pattu ; Boma-naicken. In all two /Ki//i« 
VOL* iL ' 2 m 
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u^mMUitmir jgir^sgeS^t^ (S^j5fi^* tx^tEJcir L^fi^S'S^tudsA, jsfifi UiSttiSi^^ 

sA. Q^BUiS ^ttJmsm^ QfirL^L^cueSr Q^ai^eoiL^, ^(w^uAd scsri^Ui as\uimA 
^(jFj^ded Quit L^i^^tuds ear • ^^aifi^iuJssAm Qufiiui^en'u>jnruiU;$^ir^iuia0k 

mwuwtarfU€iru(LJBsiiricirLBiUfiinuiaA. ^/g/fuu^tuiaA. Q/giri^ u,LJu^ujie 

0ifl^P» /^dsd^jA GaffL^€o>i^. Qsa-90^ ul^l^* QaaaAuL^ifu. Qptu Qan-t^L,ar 

LOirfl8«D(7iDircB»i.. ^jfisiQaff&rJi. Qe'tarerco^if,^ uirwr^. ^iLiS^Q^iuaaA 
sfiQ^ajSadt* 4KLmLJU^UJiaA' erjpnii€B>L^* Loear^ Gairt^€s>LJ Mp fismm 
mtQuppefi^iuaaA* mSIGn'air^if{Qtru.€s>L^(^mL^^€areS(uA' Q^inutb^/g^jpn^ 
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The following MS; appears, very much like a duplicate of the foreg^oin^ one; yet has 
0ome variations. Both being comparecl together may be acceptable^ as a sort of Cadran^ or 
as a synopsis, of these chiefs and their towns; seeing that they were of so much importance 
IB the affairs ef the Madura country, both at the time referred to, and at subsequent periods. 

These MSS. are not in themselves perfectly perspicuous: but it is believed, not without 
very considerable reason, that materials exist among the Mackenzie collection of MSS. for 
full elucidations of the history of several of these Hindu feudal chieftains. 



THE LIST OF THE COUNTRIES, OR DISTRICTS, CONNECTED WITH MADURiW 

AND TRICHINOPOLY. 

The MRliystlam country, under the king of the Nanja-nadu. Ramnad, under the 
Sethopathi; like an adopted child (of the Madura king). Siva^angai, under Udia- 
defer. Puthu-kottai, (or New Fort,) under the Tondaman. Making four principal 
pUcea. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PALLIYA-CAREK (OR FEUDAL CHIEFs). 

Ariyalur and Turiyur, chiefs of the Pali caste (a low order of Sudras), who have 
the titles of Nayanarand Reddiyar. Ilupur; its chief, Camachi-naicker. Kulattur; 
its chief, Ramasami-Tondamanar. Cattalur-Perembur; its chief, Tirtacutti-deven. 

ATTACHED TO THE MA N.A PAR-TALUK. . , 

Marangapuri; its chief, Buchi-naicken. Nattara; its chiefs, Lingama-naicken, 
Leckina-naicken, Maduvur-naicken, Toga-mali-naicken, and Pullimurungi-mutti- 
naicken. Ramagiri; its chief, Sami^aicken. 

ATTACHED TO THE DINDIGUL TALUK. 

Pazhani, Virupachi, Ayakudi, Mamparai, Idei-kottei, Ayalur, Vali.kondama- 
naicker, Maduvur-naicken, Pala-mutthu-naicken, Marumuttu, Yemaculapuram, 
Tavasi.padei, Amartaru, Ammiya-naicken, Kulapa-naicken, Dotiyeo fort, Tiru- 

« 

mali-kandama-naicken, Tirumali-bodei-naicken, Pusari.naicken, Periya-kulam, 
Rama-budra-naicken, Appachi, Ravanden, Devartaren, Pusari-naicken, Cambam* 
kudalur. 

ATTACHED TO THE MADURA COUNTRY. 

Vakami-naicken, Uttapa-naicken, Dodapa-naicken, Kavanden-kottai, Velliya- 
kundam^ Siru*pali^ Kacha-kattai* 
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OMir9mQ€U(jj^tiSeoia€tsvQiriSi(gSCD&rSi^fsm^€ffuui^L^&€ou:iiiS€0 

Gfw(B GsrtL^i^. sirajtaaixi QsriL^BO^, ^SepiFiu ifiCi«ei>L& GjktrtLm>L^. *(S&^' 
G^iriL€a>L^. firuiJsseoGciriL€S)L^. QiFSDfi u^isisw^LbQsrLLmL^. QuSi(uG^9^i3k 

r 

(?tf fL-CB)/.. ^pQjQjB^SlG^rL^esiL^. GLUfsjftr Gsri^mi^* fiainri^LEi 4Fjf^t.' 
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ATTACHED TO THE TIRUNELVELI COUNTRY. 

Yelayiram.panni, Yettiyar-puram, Panjalam-kuruchi, Siva-giri, Settur, Kolaru- 
patti, Nagalapurain, Utta-mali, Kuruke-vetti, Alaga-devi-roaniyachi, Chokan-patti, 
Sarandei, Nadavu-kuruchi, Taliven-kottai» Kola-patti, Siugen-patti, Nekottan-sevel, 
Urkadu, Kadambur, Kadal-kudei, Kulattur, Memandei, Mavilodei, Aran-kolam, 
Senel-kudei, Pavali, Tumbichi-naicken, Kami-naicken, Kolapa-naicken, Yettuma- 
naicken, MaDa-kottei, AttankareUpettalUnaicken, Alaga-kudei^ Eratta-kudei-vanniyen. 

ATTACHED TO KOTAMBUTUR. 

* 

Taliyitarul-naicken. 

ATTACHED TO SALEM. 

• Talimali-rama-chandra-naicken, Taramangalam, Getti-muthaliyar. 

Thus all these chieftainships are attached to the capitals of Madura with Tirusi' 
Tftpuram. 

Manimai-pallia-pattu, Kuruvi-kulam^ Bemmasani-periya-virapa-naicken, Yelam- 
param-ravala-ravanapa-naicken, Rajan-palliam-rajakal. 

While the Carnataca lords were ruling in Madura and Trichinopoly, in their 
territories beneath the Ghauts, they built forts, of which the following is a detail. 

Dindigul, Tarapuram, Koyambutur, Tanni-naicken, Satyamangalam, Andiyur, 
Irodu, Kangeiyam, Vijia-mangalam, Karuvur, Namakal, Sentamandalam, Periya- 
Salem, Semalur, Sangei-giri, Sambali, Caveri-puram, Attur, Ananta-giri, Braroatti, 
Arangurusi, Mogatur. 

These were forts established by the Carnataca lords. 



The distinct history of each of these Poligars, with their houses, or families, it is believed 
would contribute much information with regard to the affairs of the parent, or principal, state. 
As an exemplification of this remark, we may advert to the genealogical narrative of the 
house of Appxya^NaickeVy usually called the Poligar of Cannivadi ; and not enumerated, 
so far as we perceive, in the foregoing lists. This narrative is found amongst the Macken- 
zie papers in charge of the Madras Auxiliary to the Royal Asiatic Society ; with the inspec- 
tion of which the Editor has been most kindly favored. It conveys some further information 
on a few points that have been already the subjects of annotation. Thus, for instance, the 
five independent chiefs with whom Viavanatha-Naicker waged war are explained to be, not 
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aR we had supposed, five fulerti of principalities in the Sera-^Desam proper; but coIlateriA 
descendants of the ancient Pandion race, who resisted, and for a length of time auccessfuliy 

♦ * ■ ' ' 

resisted, the usurpation, as they would consider it, of the northern lords: they had their 
chief station at the town called Kayattary and gave themselves the popular title of the* 
Paneka^Pandiyal, or Five PandavcLS ; acknowledging no subordination to any otlier princ9. 
It is added, that Ariya-nayaga-Muihaliary and the Poligars that were with him, were beaten : 
and that they actually retreated in disgrace to Madura; when Visvanatha, with severei 
reproof, forthwith ordered the troops out of the town, and placed himself momentarily al^ 
their bead; leading to the result already detailed. But, hi addition, it is stated thai the 
second Poligar of Cannivadi^ son of Appiya-Natck^ and named Ckimia^Kattir'Naickf 
fought against and brought the head of a Pandiya-Raj'ihj who was in Tinnevelly, and is 
described merely by the title of AUivar, or a ruLu This circumstance seems to casta 
gleam of illustration on a passage in Marco-Poh^ qiioted by D Anville,* to the effect that 
the chief of the five kings of Ataabar^ is tliat of Var; most likely a contraction oK Alavar. 
We may notice also, in passing, that the title of lelne- Var^ which D^Anville says the 
northern lords of Madura assumed at their inauguration, is pure Telugu ; that is, Velifia'Paru^ 
or Lords, precisely equivalent to the title of Kartakal^ given to them in all the Tamil 
manuscripts wherein they are mentioned. But the chief interest, of the narrative adverted 
to, bears oki the reign of TirumaluNaicker, and on the section under annotation. ' We shall 
introduce an extract from the narrative, slightly eorrecied in the orthography only, and' 
accompany it with a faithful translation. 



^ GcograpliiiCtlllliMtratta, Sec. 4» 
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NOTICES OF NADAKUTALI'CHINNA'KATTIR'NAICKER AND 
RANGANA-NAICKER, FEUDAL CHIEFTAINS. 



His rule (that of Chhina-Kn^lr^T^aicher) was tbirty-three years. His son was 
NaduhataU'Chinna-Kaitir^Ncticker; and while he was governing, one Mukiten^ 
having assembled some iorces, came from Mysore, and sat down before Dindigul. 
Then the reigning prince of Madura, having called Nadukatali-Chinna-Kattit- 
Noicker, said to him, ** Our country from the mountain pass as far as to Dindigul 
is taken by the Mysoreans, who are now besieging that fortress; and since 
you are the chief of the eighteen Dindigul Poligars, you vill assemble the 
whole of these, and drive away the Mysoreans, who are now in possession of that 
province; even until you see them chased back again up the pass: you may 
then return." Agreeably to these orders, the chief assembled the eighteen Poli- 
gars; and, warring against Alukilen, drove that army pellmell before him, to some 
distance beyond the pass: he then restored to good order the whole of the country 
on this side of the pass, and having done so, proceeded to the Madura lord to 
give in his report. The prince was much rejoiced; gave (to the Poligar) the 
charge of Dindigul fort, with a baton of authority; delegating also to him the 
protection of the country; and surnamed him Chinna^Mysuran: after which he 
gave him dismissal. The chief subsequently returned, and ruled in his own town. 
The period of his government was twenty-one years. 

£His son, Nanimma^Naicker,* ruled ten years.} Hia son, Toppala-Naicker, 
ruled forty days. While his son, named Rangana-Naicker^ was ruling, he 
cleared the extensive forest lands; built Atathi-pettai^ SHavar-pettai^ Sindava^ 
kundu^ Calikam-pettai; and caused these places to be inhabited, and regulated 
under his authority. In the course of these transactions, when Deva-Rayer-Udiyar 
was reigning in Mysore, one named Cara^Sura^NandUrcga^ having descended 
the pas8» with a very large army» took several forts, as far as unto Dindigul. 

■■ I I I - , ■ ■■ . ■ ■ I I ■ .. mm I ■,-■.. ' ■■—. . .1 I ■— — — ^ 

* The aocoant of this chief, being local and irrelevant^ b omitted. 
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Ji3^^€S)Mfifiear^Q^tu^a QsirosBri^Q^ifQpjsiriea'aSw €s>Lo(;gir9S-ss^UiB9S(^jf^ QfiQeo 

GuH^pisjQ g)0iQpuL9,a9^Qeo ^mr(Bcseou^Q6arL.Qu uiriartussirlr0i(^iifi(ifi 
^irL£^tiiS(^iQpui9,iS^G^^Qj!rsiarQiueoeoir€tDirqLhGi^S'/fjBiQsirmr^ 

Qfi(BsQiQsir€sat(B GuinLJ€Su.(BiltGuirtL®Qi!rGQj^sf^QLDeatjf B^/t^ir^ Q^Ftb^^A^ji 

Gufleoe'Ga(w€s>L-Q^iLJjiBemQjriLjisuLjpLhurts(rU0SD^(yii^iQeSiL^u 

€SlL^;g^i^uGuireuS'Q^W9oSiQst'9mt^^AQra-iLutki^0'jfGfiifek^uuiLQiQ3irmr 
(B^essr(Bisei)Qai^iLj(E]3f^eo Q^trQ^jp^^i^sQairLliL^^ifi^iiGM «/r Ai6k)^fJ9iL/i&/0«r 
(Bfiji^0eBr€irGDu^(Q!rirQ€m'esrjfGu(T^Q3ff(Bfi^Ml9tliiS^i'^frif^etrm^u 

jfinrGJiu^pinu^alr* * * * *^edlruiLi^Lh^(^0ui'^€ufLiia€fwQjgat2juQrjifinu£3a^pfrpu 
jp^ircir^€on'fifimsr(^Qe'iLj^Q3irmfsrif.0P;gBlr (^a)-jRrr€ir) ^^S^u^€stQvms€BrjgriuA 
Af^eiDfffi^&anoQ^tu^ Q^ir^sfsrif^dQpptrieirtSmi €U^/F^^LDrartfir(9^8ar QaJcu#4)riD 
QQiC^Lf^efr(QUiLi^&eoei^^ffUiLi^&p^Qii(Q9S9(B3SisJiLjtLt^^p/f^ 

m 

iaBiLe~c»(Bu9sv€sSi(Qif.Gfupj8Q^^^U9sv€aSJkQ3irgsBrif,Q^ 

igtfiiSi)mui(^fie6GjgsuiririLi€S)i-UJff^jpes)trfi/g€m(^Qs'ijjil Q^irestx i^Q^iQp Guwjfiawi 
(f^ipp^!rg^fQQieigQpe^m^Gp^m»pBfffB^L^GeKA9m^irui^i9^uuiLLJ2^ 
^wmLf^i^€c96B>i^uui\t3pj^if(Bi3tLig^iQsa^sarL^9!rmm. ^i^iGuir^sr/fpffisarirQufl 
(jhLLiBOpffiuieffQif^m perriaf/f^ffiTLo ujuajujfuu^svui LfpuuiLQ^Gjg^ ^mf^fii^ 
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Then Tirumalr NaickeVj the. Madura lord's generz] (Dalakarten), named Ramapaiyeny 
having set out, with a great force, appi'oached to Dindigul; and calling together 
the Poligars, he addressed himself to Rangana-Naicker. saying, " As we are going 
to fight against the capital of the Mysore country, and as for many years past 
you have acquired a great extent of territory, having had the full proceeds of all 
revenues from the privilege of being an adopted child of Madura, (heretofore 
accorded to your ancestors,) it is now fit that you contribute sixteen thousand 
(gold) chakrapons towards the expense of the army." On the chief's replying 
that bis ability did not extend so far, it was finally settled that his subsidy 
should amount to .seven thousand pons. Ramapaiyen also gave him instructions 
to locate himself near the geiieral's tent, and with his own force to form the 
rear-guard of the army. Having followed in the prescribed manner, they laid 
siege to the capital of the Mysore country, and fought against its fort; but, before 
taking it, some evil-minded ministers who were in the presence of the Muha-raja 
Tirumati- Niucker^ suo^gested to him, owing to latent enmity, that Ramapaiyen had 
the design of appropriating to himself all the conquered country: they added, '^He 
is now warring against the capital of Mysore; and having taken the fortress, 
immediately on his return hither he will cause you to be slain, and will takfs 
possession aUo of this capital as his own; fur such are his intentions. If you wish 
to ascertain the truth or falsehood of what we say, cause silver-stick messengers 
to be sent to call him hither peaceably, or bring him by force; and if he willingly 
come, then what we say is unfounded ; but if he refuse to come, then our statement 
is true.'* On hearing this counsel, Tiruinali-Nakker observed, ^^ Ramapaiyen is 
now besieging the capital of the Mysore country ; send to call him this moment, 
that we may see and speak with him : if become, well ; and if not willing, then lay 
bold of him and bring him by fiirce/* Two messengers, bearing silver^ticks, were 
accordingly sent on this errand. They came to Rangana-Nuickerj who was near 
the generals tent, and told him that they were sent by the Madura lord to 
re-call the general. Immediately he reported to the Dalavayi that two messengers 
were come to him from Madura; and the general ordered them to be brought 
before him. The silver-stick messengers, coming before him, delivered the royal 
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i^^(^ina^iuih jfSfiu^^jliQ39Qsm^^(V^pfi^(Smifinr(BiFQ0O^S{^0tJi^Siiuft 

^eJQ)p/gtrQifoi3s&r^u^^QLJffiuiU6090n€£iLL^r&jS^Quievjpi^Ga(M'€tfA 
nJwMKD^lh^LDp/fa etr finest (SLjSiSp'aS^^mtsdL^QiFiLJ O^fipp tL^nrfU su»(B(2LjGii 
tB>aGLj/riLQ^(t^^jidQaff€m^^a^Q^h>sQen6arjfi§)t?Qsa'^(SuirQ^Gnr6Sifipi^isw^ 

Qm€arj;tQ^ffGrest^&muiLi^mRi'Q^irmsr^^^fSrQm0r€&ppi^iarirtM€ir m^QfGuitij 
^(n^Lj(y;imQsg(B0^jfl^yiPJimffi'Q^FSm^kaQBrmj$Q^w9rm^iiji^upmpij9w 
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letter of re-eall ; and mid, ^' Tbe king^ commimded ui f» smmdooii you t» attend kii^^ 

As soon as he had looked at the maDdate^ be said« ** I canoot come now." Th^ 

messengers insisting, laid hold of the general by the waist to take him forcibly* 

He gave instant orders to cut off the man's hand. But Rangana-Naicker objected,^ 

saying, **It is not proper to inflict punishment on the body or member of one 

bringing a royal order from the palace.** The general was very angry wrth 

Rangana^Naickery sayings ^ Vou do ftot knov \* aod» addreaaiag aomo peooAatettdiog 

by» he ordered them to cut off the man a arm. The messenger^ thus mutiit^ted^ 

returned to Madura with the wound ; and personally reported to Tirumali^Naicker 

that the general had taken away his arm. The king having heard this report, 

inquired, ** What was Rdmapaiyen at that time doing? and who stood near him?** 

The man replied, ** He was juat oo the very poiot ^i taking the fort; and- Rangana^ 

Naicker^ of Camtivadh was standing by^ who said it is not right to punish a royal 

inessenger; but the general, being very angry with him, gave orders to others 

to take off my hand ; when he sent me away.'^ Then the evil-minded courtiers 

observed, "Is not the word which we before spoke fully justified?'* The king 

thereupon despatched two royal messengers to summon Ranganft^Nakker to bis 

presence. But in the interval the capital of Mysore was takeq; aad the whole 

of the people concerned in the siege had returned. Rnngana^Nuicker, having been 

specially called, proceeded with the messengers; and was taken by them to the 

royal presence. Then Ringana^Naicker spoke to the following purport — "At a 

time when the fort was just on the verge of being taken, what could possibly be 

thought of two royal messengers coming with are-call; and laving forcibly hold« 

by the waist, of the principal commander? Supposing he had come, the whole 

affair would have been abortive, and a disgrace: hence, though presumptuously, 

he took away the messenger's arm; at the same time saying, let us only take the 

fort, and if afterwards I am convicted of a fault, my head may be cut off; and 

aaying so, he directed the doing of this bad business.'* In the interim the general 

kaving bad a head and a hand made of gold, came with the whole army ^ and 

bringing the hand and head into the royal presence, putting them before the king, 

he said, " What I did was a fault. For the rest, whatever be your pleasure, let it 
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mJifi^Q0r€ar^irsQfr€arjliLbi^iS(3Goes>sGutriLu,rS'SiGr* ^fS^C-^amih a»3€Bigj^^(hiQil/ 
Guii'i^i'Q^rm)Se~fi^ifmio)€'ajfiirlr» ^(liGurjgt^irtS}B9atpirtji3!r^a^u^tearQpfi^v!rms 

iLi^ffS-^A. ^pp(QSiQimfQ^ir€rmrjfi fitUis^Lurp^ffp^iiQsirL^ss^i^s^^^i^u^Qppr 
aQ(W^p^^. ^mreSi^tr if.Qffius€St pirgjiisfuAap^Qm)gf(^pjpQfip^€s>srLngfi€l^tsar^i 
QtBBrQ^iJUJuQuw^ffQpmjiiQ^§€9r^^^^iQufi^»tiGaruLhQipji fl^oraorqAicn^ 
m\u%ifmiQ^ggiCjiSitl^i'^'^i^i~.rQv€srjj$^etr€r€at^AuA3p^1^^jiu.i^ {FgubaQsrarf 

Q^ir€ar^ir^4irilj(SuB^jglSff€stffQGulfQfipfi€Dwuiffi€l^€B)M^^Ui3£'i^^ 

mmr^m)t^^^^ffi'Q^r€V€ai^i)^pp^ekQGirmui^f^u^/$pr€at(y^ih3s>BQi^L^ 

f 

(y:^evQ€sruesiyipjp4Qagmsv(BmipjpsfpfiffisoSi^p^e)€rfiGtrQ3rgssr(B9ipjsi€Si^i^^ 
iCuGuv ^Qrojasarpfffuislr Q^r€aFGrjifii^9J^u^p^rrp^9d G^wL^es^i^es^mm^i^srQp 

GuvL^QsG^itL^KiL^€B>SQjS'LMi8iQsir€m3Qd'iuu^aQuj^QgQ^Jtr(ufi€rQ9f9}^ 
^ppai3wa(B pLD^p9td€iDaj QQiL^if:.4Q3ff€ffarL^(BQLa€iFjg$ gfppGotiiBdQ^'iujsiGuirL^ 
L^gQaestjn QevQit^w. §jpp^mG^ pjii^p^^G^o pdsl>Q^aj^ Qsff€ssr(B m^iLf(g 
Q^uji Q3B9sat(3^a9Q G^^^ Qu^p/tjgtL^Gest Qiu^QKQaffoatQ Qipjies>Qipjip9ih 
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h^ done." On this occurrence Tirumali-Naicker was much rejoiced; and gave 
to the general the suitable honorary garments, bidding him, as heretofore, to be 
always the commander of the forces. Then addressing Rangana^Naicker^ he said, 
^^ As you are in an especial manner our adopted child; and as you have taken great 
pains and trouble in our affairs, according to the report given in by our general, 
therefore, as always heretofore, continue to hold your territories free of tribute or 
tax; only, whenever we may command your attendance, then you will come, and 

do such service as may be required.'' Assenting to these orders, he took leave, 

'.. ' 

and returned to his own town. 

Some time after these occurrences, there arose a necessity of going to make war 
against the Sethupathi; and the seventy- two Palliya^carers being summoned to attend, 
and the Dalavayi Ramapaiyer having assembled a great force, went and commenced 
operations against the Sethupathi In consequence a great deal of fighting took 
place; and the Sethupathi being weakened, so as to be without further ability to con- 
tinue his resistance, went off to Ramiseram. Then the general proceeded to Ramis- 
eram ; and casting a bridge over the channel separating the island from the main land, 
he took the Sethupathi captive, and brought him to Madura. Afterwards, as Ran- 
gana-Naicker had taken great pains, and was very materially concerned in the 
discovery and taking of the Sethupathi^ the king, addressing him, said to him, ''You 
are our adopted child: we are much rejoiced;'* and then, presenting him with 
honorary dresses, permitted him to retire to his own government, 
i Some time after receiving this dismissal, and returning to his own town, the 
l^Iysoreans came, and spreading themselves in the dominions of Tiruniali-Naicker^ tool^ 
the country as far as Dindigul: the younger brother of TirumairNaickeVj named 
Muttulu-NaickeVy having assembled some forces, set out and came to Dindigul, 
whither he summoned the eighteen Palliya carers: he said to them, "We are now 
about to go and fight against the capital of Mysore;" and gave them orders ta 
assemble their people and follow him. The whole army accordingly proceeded, and 
took all the forts beneath the Ghaut; and then going on to besiege the capital, before 
they could capture it, the king, Tirumali-Naickery was deified (or died). While the 

T 

younger brother, Muttulu-Naicker, was about returning to Madura, the authorities 
roL. II. 2 T 
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uui^ajffSL^QQiMearjpis^Qji€0)PiLiLlQiirau8s Q&iresar(t9SSLtr^/5j^Q0^fiifirsQR. ^iljuir 

€SiStL3LfLfUir€.iliSt^^jiiQBa9si5r(9Qj^^^9Q^iLQuffjiQif&S9iPj5(rujis^QnnuiU^t}^ 

9S9rQ^£n:QT)'iQ^eujs^i0s8pj5atisffiiS€o6jpi^jpa^i(i^ULSp^ B^jgfiiris€mrQiu^(t^Lx^3Bd 
piriU3Sir^iS'Si$ff9eoiL[^tiSeo^em(Bis^uuifituj^^ffmasiu^(^a'irS'^ 
O90^(nyjciisdjffiittJsaa-^i'aQrpLLiS(ifi^jl60pffiuisifQ]S-s€ff^€^ 
Qfi^LJUuesanlLjpuuL^Qii^esarQiseoSeOQjp^ptsiQi Q«/r«flr® u^QearL^Quutietru 

G(T^t}\uffZs(rajisirif0Lh^Qj^^fsms'far^^L^Geordk^i^siirQ^sQmG^ 
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of the court, having all assembled, crowned MutthiuVirapa-Naicker, Subsequeutlj 
]\futtulU'NiUckery having returned, encamped on the outside of the fort of Madura; 
and tlience he sent a message to Mutthu- Virapn-Xuicktry and to the other authorities, 
to the following purport — "After Mutthu-Vtrjpfi'Xuicker had ruled, and was 
deceased, Tirumali-Naicker reigned; and now that he is deceased, the right to 
the government is with me. On the contrary, MuUhu- Virapa^Naicker is now 
crowned; but by what right?" And in connexion With this message he was the 
cause of great trouble. Thereupon Rangapa- Nincku\ going out on a peaceable 
embassy, represented to MuttulwNaickcr that it was highly proper for both parties 
to restrain all disputes; and proposed to give over to Muttulu-N dicker the Siva^Casi 
country, as his own independent domain: recommending him first to proceed thither, 
when afterwards all needful matters nriight be arranged by negociation. As Ran^, 
gana-Nuicker was a principal man with the sovereigns, and an adopted child (by 
metaphor), MuttuliuNaicker did not reject his proposals; and, according to them 
proceeded to Siva-Casi. Rangana-Naicker returned to JHuithu-Virapa.Naicker^ 
and said, "We wish to return to our town:" As Mutihu- Virapa-Naicker was newly 
crowned, he gave many presents of honorary dresses, and the like, to all the Palliya* 
carersj and dismissed them. lie then distinguished Rangana-Naicker by some 
special presents; and having given him leave, the latter returned to his own country. 
The period of his government was, in all, fifty years. 
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uQuv^irsm* pili3iurmr(y^p^€Opiriui^^Qjlrsetru:^jiiriruffli(9jmj0Qp^J^(^Qrma's 

SL^ifutQ£'^i!lj Guirt^L^irf-sarLjQuB'jpQpp^^ piruimfrioilr^eiTUbjgtmfiQswL^mL^Ji 
^ QeseSiiiSQm) ajpfipiBjQi Qsir€ar^Qppjfl ^truupirajAs0i^ (gf^fLDM^S^i^i^^ 

Jimu^ifijiL(iurBarfii^Q9^j^pppjpmrpp€ariLpirfQ Q^futuQ^jg^ib ^uuufLiSimi^fu^ 
mdQpp^^ii^upffiui^lrjp€G)irpp€ar(QQ^gjjf Qar9sg(B^(j^QpQfi€orm^ ^fSiajQLb€atj$ 
^Gp«^9oSgjpjpiQL^(^Q^9J^^ed ^CjGuw^ QirisistsrpBnuJfmf Qua lue^e^QfipwiS 
PjfQfiPjf^ pinuJieSiu^p^mi Qip^gf0Qu(i^(9^^^H^aJLSeO9Oirui^(t^iQpjfpgQ^ 
Qpeatjfi QewmiiSi^LjQun€S>piQpp€lKptr£j0&&9K&9ef^i£i^LJBiQBr(Bc(Qihuif.gJir 

Gei^KTifuiJ dttrSifuiBSsm ffiUL.Q^Qma'Gtrar^oirQu^earjf Q^r^st^irsea. ^kpptris^i(^ 
QKmiBevpvfuis!^(yii&u^u^lrff^sS^&^u^l^car^^Qeo^^}^QuSiuu^S»Qk^^€ar^Q9^^^h^ 
mirmjg'lr /B€B)^eDiup pi^L^truLeJ Qpp^topfriui^lrGQjsir&uSto GuiruSQ^j^pM^lrs^iliuirm^ 
(y^fi^eSirLJup^ajisir^ira^i^p^i(^Qspj^f^a:0s(^uOutrQQ(rr^QLa€m-j^ 

il^Qmrmthe-QstiDiramQ^iujst ^s^uiS^^wjruQutr^ QtrmsaearptrgjisQ^Jk^GQimr 

^Q^ffppttr^iauuat0O^^ruu.L^iL'(^i^Si.. 
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An examination of the Mackenzie MS. a little before adverted to,* shows that there is 
nothing' particularly recorded of Mutthu- Virapa-Naicker^ the elder brother of Tirtimali^ 
Naicker; and the rei^n of the latter has now received some considerable illustration from 
the documents adduced. It appears, from the record concerning the Poli^ar Rangana- 
Naicker^ that more than one incursion from Mysore must have taken place; thougrh the 
last, and principal one, is alone noticed in the section under annotation of the Carnataca 
Dynasty. With the closing exception, the war against the rebellious Sethupathi was the 
chief martial event of this reign. The quelling of this insurrection is the subject of a sort of 
heroic poem in the Tamil language, noticed Appendix, p. 36, No. 26; corresponding with its 
location and number in Professor Wilson's catalogue. From a cursory inspection and perusal 
It appe&rs to relate, in highly charged poetical imagery, the commission given to Rama^ 
paiyen, and his setting forth with an army: gives notices of the country passed through, and 
others adjoining: narrates the combats with Sadaica^deven^ ending in his seeking refuge at 
Ramiseram, and his being protected by Vanniijen^ a chief there; even to the capture of the 
Sethupathi, and his subsequent release by Tiramali-Naicker, with which the poem concludes. 
One of the most remarkable incidents it contains, is its statement that the Fcringhies from 
Ceylon and Cochin (most probably the Dutch or Portuguese) were called in to take part in 
the contest; and that they came in five ships, or vessels. The poem, considered simply as 
a poem, may merit some further attention; but as to the simple abstract incidents, these 
coincide with the very brief record of them contained in the Carnataca Dynasty. 

The interposition of the Vairagis and SanniyassiSj yields occasion to allude to the 
manuscript, (Appendix, p. 35, No. 3.) Chola-desa Purvika Cheritra, which has had our 
careful and leisurely perusal. The production has its value, but not great historical value; 
consisting chiefly of hypothesis and critical disquisition on many irrelevant topics. The 
following extract will serve as some specimen of its style and manner; and it adds an item 
or two of illustration on matters connected with our present subject. 

LJi^QiU€ar0&) u^pwirLJiresan^tuearf^auQie^fi^ Qeuerr€n'ir^3DffS(^^^ilj(Sun'L-(BLJ^p^if 

^sn^esaJtumssL^L^^tt-sotr ^sa:ir^/gjj(S»)LDp^(i^i(^ ^eue0€tDLnu9^e0fr ^ ^^^(osoQpsr 
8i^ffe,^a.ifiu^Q^iujfiQsg9sisi{B^909uu^pp^L^aaaQSi(oeo(^L^ii^(r^ i3puff3 



* Page 146. 
VOL. II. a V 
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^ii>p9iQfeo^wpQfipQsQuff£j§)jrrui(^^L^ai^ffll'mu^Lti^mwi^9irmi^aSQ^ 

9op^Q9Op^S'irajfiri'0feiDL£^QiL,f^Q^(SJs^miruen^e/iisaru6tDi^iuw^8a€^ 
taa(S&rLS(^fi^(ff^(^QpiU0Q9^LcyeoLap^ ^ &iar lupp tears § Q^tlm 

TRANSLATION. 

Kal'Kanda^Soren built the Saiva temples at Vcdlam. Coooerning this Katkanda^ 
Saren the Valium Stalla Paranam is very diffuse. But the Vallam fort was built hj 
the northern lords. That is to say, after that the Maravas had destroyed the VaUaloM 
of the Pandion race, they ruled during six hundred and eight years, and through a 
succession of fourteen chiefs. Afterwards the northern Nayakers drove away the Maravas; 
and ruled at the same time over Madura, Trichinopoly, and Tanjore. The Tanjoce 
Nayaker% hiiilt the fort of Tanjore and the fort of Vallam. At that time, as the Maravas 
were feeble, in the same manner as they had been under the hand of the Pandions in 
former days, so now they were inferior as servants to the northern Nayakers; and thej 
dwelt at Va'dam and other places. 

Subsequently twelve thousand religious pilgrims, who had oome from the north, 
released Scuiaka^ieverij the Sethupathtj who was imprisoned at Trichinopoly; and crowning 
hiiD at Seringhamj they carried him to Ramnad, and established him there. Thence- 
forward all the MaraverSy who had gone to reside in the Tanjore province, emigrating to 
the south, joined their own relations in the Ramnad and Madura countries, and still reside 
there. Hence it happens at this present time, that though every where in the Tanjore 
country there are communities of those tribes which are denominated Kattar^ PatttSj and 
PadaiyachiSy as possessors of the landed property, yet yrerj few Maravers are seen there. 



From this extract we derive a further statement of the ascendancy once acquired over 
Madura by the Marawas; but we hope to glean further information on the point by and 
bye. The number of twelve thousand pilgrims, at the first, excited some apprehension of 
exaggeration. However, the matter is explained and rendered probable by senM reflectioii 
and inquiry. In tlie first place, pilgrimage to Ramiseram ia very eommon : the water of the 
Ganges, or Godavery, is brought by pilgrims to be sprinkled or poured over the idol; and it 
is understood that there passes not a day without an aspersion of this kind from a new 
votary. In the second place, the war and capture of the Sethupatki had produced a very 
considerable interruption of the usual course of things, and, by consequence, an accumulation 
and detention of pilgrims. And, in the third place, it seems that the pilgrimage is not 
considered to be complete, as to the certainty of consequent beatification, unless in addition 
to seeing and doing homage to the idol, they afterwards see and render obeisance to the 



^ 
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&M«ftoMf , the appointed and legitioMite gUMrdian of the temple at Ramiiefam. He&te the 
number of pilgrims, and their importuQate clamors, producing the release of Sadaicen, 
becomes sufficiently wel( explained. 

As yet we have not the means of reconciling the discrepancy of statement between the 
account in the Carnataca Dynasty, and that in some of the Mackenzie MSS. as to the 
commander-in-chief ip the expeditions against the Mysoreans. The extract just before given 
makes the repelling of one Mysore iovasion to have been confided toNadukaiali^ChinnarKaUir' 
Naichir^ and another to Rammpaiyen; and this last to have been before the rebellion of the 
Seihupathi. It also makes the last expedition to be under the command of Muitula-Naicker; 
in which it is confirmed by another authority, to be forthwith adduced. Whether therefore 
Ae invasion of the Mysoreans, repelled by Regu^naika^ven, according to the Carnataca 
Dynasty, may have been some intermediate affair, can at presient be only matter of conjeo- 
ture. Further materials, yet to be examined, regarding the family of the SethupathiSj may 
perhaps clear up the difficulty; and if so, the subject will be again adverted to. It is suffi- 
ciently clear, that the Mysore and Madura rulers, though alike offsets from the more ancient 
V^ianagaramp were yet in a state of constant hostility; and more especially during this 
reign. A further reference anon must be made to Mysore affairs; but meantime it is our 
office to introduce a translated extract from another Mackenzie MS. relating to the conduct 
of the expedition under MvUulu^NaicheTy and the amicable adjustment with him afterward^ 
made : preirenting a civil war in the Madura kingdom. The original is in the Telugu 
language, and of respectable composition : it commences with the account here first given, 
and continues the narrative through succeeding reigns; containing various details of Biore 
€nr less importanoe. By consequence, there may be occasion to refer to it oftener than once. 
Not having, at present, convenient means of setting up the original Telugu, the extract is 
confined to an accurate English translation. 
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RECORD OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE CARNATACA GOVERNORS. 

{Translated extract.) 



After that the Maha.rqja TirumalLNaicker had gone to Vaiconthoy his son, Rqja^ 
Mutthu- Virapa-Naicker^ was anointed and installed. Up to that time the second 
in power had been Cumara-Muttulu-Naicker, the younger brother of Tirumali" 
Naicker. During the illness of Raja-TirumaluNaicker the peof]e of tbe^^^i^tfr- 
Srirangapatnam^ exceeding their own boundaries, descending the pass, and entering 
on the territory of RaJa-TtrumalL Naicker ^ took entire possession of Coimbatorei 
and some others of the eighteen chief towns of that district. On this intelligence 
rebelling Raja-TlrumalL Naicker 9 he was greatly incensed; and his eyes sparkled 
with rage: at the same instant calling his younger brother Cumara^Muttulu- Naicker, 
the second governor, he said to him, *^ The Mysoreans, knowing that we are sick, have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to invade our royal domains, and have taken 
many of our principal places; therefore do you forthwith assemble all our forces; 
and, proceeding with these, resist and overcome the enemy, retaking the country 
which they have wrested from us; and, besides, following them up into their own 
mountainous country, capture that also; and then return." In obedience to these 
orders, Cajnara^Muttulu- Naicker took the requisite measures to assemble all the 
elephants, horses, foot-soldiers, and every other description of troops; and, without 
any loss of time, by forced marches night and day, he fell upon the Mysoreans, and 
encountered them many times, with distinguished bravery, until he had cut up and 
scattered their forces. Then such of the Mysoreans as had escaped destruction^ 
perceiving his valour, and finding they could not successfully oppose him, relin. 
quished the places which^they held, and re-ascended the mountain-pass. Thereupon 
Cumara-Muttutu-Naicker^ being greatly rejoiced, beat the drum of victory; and, 
placing garrisons in all the towns which had been captured, he restored the country 
to its accustomed order. Afterwar,ds, putting no bounds to his anger, and being 
mindful of his elder brother's commands, he led the whole of his army up the Ghaut, 
with the greatest circumspection. Then the Mji^;reanS| observing his approach. 



IM I 
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attended with a strong army, remarked one to another " These have re-captured their 
own places; they have beaten us and driven us away; and not satisfied with regain- 
ing the country which we had conquered, they even have dared to ascend to our 
mountain country;** and thereupon they fell upon the troops of the Madura capital 
with a great multitude. In consequence a most bloody combat was waged. In the 
midst of it, Cumara-AIuttula-Naicker re-assured his forces by beckoning them with 
his hand; and, restoring them to good order, he placed himself in front of his army, 
leading them on; and, after a long and arduous struggle with the Mysoreans, he de- 
feated them. Afterwards, a few of their leaders turning their faces towards Sriranga^ 
patnam^ ran away. Cumara^MuttuUuNaicker, to his great joy, having thus discom- 
fited their army, took possession of the mountaineers' country as far as Nanjana^kudi; 
and, putting his own people into that place, he encamped with his army in its vicinity. 

Just at this time the most illustrious king, Tirumali- Naicker, was deified, (or died). 
Thereupon the people of the palace at Madura, the lords, and executive ministers, 
having all assembled, held a deliberative council, and crowned SrLMutthu- Virapa- 
Naicker, the son of Tirumali-Naicker. Cumara^Muttula^Naickery on hearing of the 
decease of Tirumali-Naicker^ and of the coronation of Sri-Mutthw Virapa-Naicker, 
took tlie-matler very angrily, and said to the chief persons around him, with a deeply 
wounded mind, ^'Although we are the proper person to be crowned after our elder 
brother, yet, without our knowledge, the people of our elder brother^s son have pro- 
ceeded to crown him.'' He forthwith had the generale beat, gave directions to the 
hircarrahsj and put his camp in motion. He took the Casi-Ungam^ which had been 
consecrated zX Nanjana-kudi ; and besides this, betook all the treasure of this chief 
town, with jewels, elephants, horses; and carrying them with him, proceeded with the 
army, quitting the mountainous country, and, descending the pass, halted with his 
encampment at a viilage named Duroamanam^ near to Madura. 

Such ^eing the state of circumstances, Sri-Mutthu'Virapa-Naicker^ as also his 
generalissimo, and executive ministers, entered upon a peaceable negociation with 
C umar a- MuUula-N dicker; and having pacified him, gave up to him Sioa^Casi and 
some other territory in the TiEUlgBvelly country. Hereupon, as Cumara-Muttula^ 
Naicker was a person of distinguidlied good sense^ he resigned all other claims; and 
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giviDg orer his army to SrUMutthu- Virapa^Naicker^ caused his sod, Cu^nara^Rim^ 
gapa-Naickert to be ii^stalled and aDointed, as the second ia power: thea dividing 
his troops, ha proceeded to Siva-Casi. He caused this town to be properly built; 
and erected in it a very large temple, in which he caused the image that he had 
brought from Nanjana-kudi to be placed and consecrated. To this Isvaren he 
gave the name of Visvanatha^svami; and caused a temple-goddess to be made, as 
also every other customary kind of images. He ordered many embroidered vest- 
ments to be prepared ; and also a car for the processions to be built. He caused the 
homage in that temple to be regularly conducted ; and saw that the festival occasions 
were managed with great splendor. He besides had many reservoirs of water dug^ 
and caused many Agraharas (or houses for Bramins) to be built. Thus, as one 
distinguished for charitable munificence, he ruled that country for some time; and 
afterwards was deified. 



CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sio. 10. 

In the heading of this section Cumara-Ranga^Naiekerf the second tovereige, is printed 
by inadvertency for Muithu-Virapa^Naicker, The reign of the latter, with that of hia 
successor, receive some considerable illustration from the two Mackenzie MSS. already 
quoted. We first adduce an extract, and its translation, from the Tamil aceoitnt of the 
desceodants of Appiya^Naicker. The reign of Muithu^Virapa-Naickerf it will be seeii^ 
was not much marked by incidents; owing to his being well established on the throne^ 
and being very probably a wise and peaceable prince: only, according to the notions of his 
day» he indulged himself in building temples and houses for Bramins, with royal endow- 
ments. Such seems to have been the chief occupation of native Hindu soveieigns in timee 
of prosperity and peace. It will be also seen, that his successor, Choka-naika^Naicker^ wae 
liiost probably of very inferior turn of mind, as the incidents of his reign were certainly of 
another character. 
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NOTICE OF CHINNA-KATTIRA-NAiqKER ; 
Ws part in the Targore wary and in quelling the usurpation of Rustam-Khan. 



^r^mm^^m 



While bis son (the son of Rangana-Naicker\ named Chinna-Kattira-Naicker^ 
was ruling Chofca-natha-Naicker^ the lord of Trichinopolyy before raising an armjr 
to be sent to fight against the Tanjore capital, called Chinna-Kattira-Naicker; and 
said to him, ** Since you are especially an adopted child of the sovereigns, give tea 
thousand pons towards the expenses of the war against Tanjore." As he replied 
that he could not contribute so much, it was settled that his subsidy should be fiv^ 
thousand pon^chakranis. Besides which the king directed Chinna-Kattira^Naicker 
to follow the army with his own quota of people. The fort of the Tanjore capital 
was in consequence besieged; and as Chinna^Kattira^Naicker had greatly exerted 
himself during the war, and was instrumental in bringing about a successful termi. 
nation, the king honored him with presents on his return, bid him enjoy his revenue 
free of tribute as heretofore, and allowed him to retire to his own town. 

While residing there he did not treat respectfully the people of the court who 
were near the king; -so that these became angry with him. Govinda-paiyer was the 
principal minister near the sovereign, who sent for Chinna^Kattira^Naicker^ and 
said to him, '^ It is because you enjoy jonr palliyam free of all tribute that you are so 
haughty: is it not? but now let us have an exact adjustment as to the proceeds of 
your district;'' and to this end (the minister) detained him. Subsequently, while he 
waited in attendance, it was settled that he should pay a yearly tribute of five 
thousand , gold chakrams: after which arrangement he returned to his own town. 
While he thus was paying tribute for two or three years, Ckoka-natha-^aicker 
greatly distinguished a Mahomedan, named Rusumu^Kan (Rustam-Khan); placing 
him in the royal presence, and gave to him authority. He availed himself of the 
opportunity to get the management of all things, and to bring all the people under* 
his control: he then shut up Choka-natha-Naickerj and his children, in the house, 
and strictly confined them there; and« having done so, assumed the government as his 
own. But Govindarpaij^erj although having the management of all matters, did not 
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like Rustam-Khati^ but sent a secret message to the Scthupathi and to Chinna-Kat- 

tira-Naickef%'hnd told Rastam^Khan that he was about to svimoion all the Palliya- 

carers, in order to adjust the revenue, from their several districts; and accordingly he 

gave a general summons for their attendance. But he secretly called the Scthupathi, 

^xiA' Chlnna^Tidttira-Nakkerj and said to them,**' This Rustam^Khan has shut up the 

king iti hrts house; keeping him closely cotafiiied there; and has assum^ every thing 

to himself: now wear&the persons tosetHethis business^ and to release the sovereigu 

from confinement; and I will explain to you the means of doing so: see that you act 

accordingly. The plan is this: to-morrow he will have come to the cutcherry, 

. • ■ 

(revenue-office,) attended by a crowd of his own people, all completely armed. At the 

same time do ^oii cbme; attended by y6ur people, well armed ; and be ready for the 

interview just as you would ^>e fo^ a battle.'*. To. thes^e instructions, they replied, !* Let 

it be so.*' And accordingly Chinna^Kuttira^Naicktr, and the Stthupathiy both came 

to the interview in the manner of marching to a battle. Seeing this array, Rustam. 

Khan said to Govinda-paiyev^ **Why do they come in this kind of way?" Govinda- 

y^/^er teplVed,*** Thfey'are come just in their customary manner." On receiving, this 

rkniy/evRustam^Khein Hhid \o Gsmnda-paiytr^'' Well,,bid them come to-morrow, and 

the thing for which they are come being all accurately settled, they m^y be sent away.'' 

Govindapaiyer said, *' Very good." And looking at Chinna.Kattira.Nakker and the 

Scthupathi^ he wtnked with his eye ; and then passed over on this side of them. On 

the instant a volley from' two thousand muskets was discharged on Rustam-Khan and 

'the re^t of the Mahoroedans,' which killed the whole, of them at once. ^ Chinnci^Kat- 

tird'.Naicker immediately went -to the house wherein ChokoMatha^Naicker was 

confined; and, opening it, desired Chokw-natha-Naicktr to come outside. But 

Choka-natha-Naicktr replied, '* If you bring the head of Rustam^Khan, and place it 

BeTohe me, I will Come ;* but until then I will nbtcorae." Chinna^Kattuca^hlaicker said, 

*'**%mongst k th<oUsiahd^Ma(yo^edanay how tan <0ne of them be. distinguished from the 

othefT' CAc^A^.M/M^-M/icArer- continued, *' You may know him by this mark, his 

' having an impostume on his ear: that is he." He was distinguished by this sign; 

and his head being cut off, it was brought and placed before Choka-natha-Naicker, 

'who then' came forth 'from bid prison.* CAoka'natha^Naickir-'9Adxe6sfdd^ Chinwi' 
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Kattira-Naicker to the foUovrmg purport — *^ Being ignorant of your great talents, 
two years amount of tribute was settled, and received from you. For the future you 
need render nothing of the kind. Receive the full revenue, live on it, and prosper.'' 
He added the customary presents; and with these dismissing him, gave him leave to 
depart. The latter accordingly returned to his own town. The period of his rule 
was forty years. 
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The preceding extract bears chiefly on the reign of Choka-natha-Naicker; and illustrates 
especidliv the singular manner in which he was liberated from the thraldom of his owa 
favorite Ri^tam-Khan: but the Telugu manuscript, before quoted from, is somewhat fuller 
in its notice of Mutthu-virapa-Naicker ; and, in the reign of his successor, developbs f\i\\j 
the causes and eonsequences of the rupture with Tanjore; leading to a scene as amazing, 
and a consummation as tragical, as perhaps ever occurred. We find mention in it besides of 
the first germe of that application to the northern Mahomedans which grew into a doalition 
with the Jdahrattas; and bore, as its fruit, a new dynasty; that of the present reigning 
power at Tanjore. It is further evident from the extract, that the ancient Sbren' ^^nhmf 
must have given way, at an earlier period than vj^e had supposed, before the power of the 
yijianagaram Rayers; and though the point is not cleared up, yet it is probable, that the 
viceroy of Tanjore became independent after the battle of Tellicotta; thus in some measure 
4expUining in w^h^t m^ni^er Ariua-yuitha'AIuthalifLr held a common influence at Madura 
and Tanjore. Patient researches may, it is possible, solve every oifficulty in the'Ri^i^ We 
'hckYe4>een paii^ingx)v.er: for the present, it is sulBcient to introduce the extract referred to, 
4ri|n8la>ed fr^m the ^elugu manuscript. ' ^ ^ > «,^ . -- • ^ 



THE WAR .WITH .TANJORE. 



The Maha^Rajah, Mutthu-Virapa^Naickcr, .having made Cumara-Rangapa^ 
Naickerj the excellent son of Cumara-Muttula^Naicker^ his second in power at 
" Madura, he reigned over the wliole of the Pan(iion country with great equity. H^ byilt 
m^uy Agrahar as (houses for* Bramins) and many temples; and had many reservoirs 
for water excavatefd. He made many presents to the temples and to the.^ramins; 
and fully patronised all that depended on him. Thus he ruled with .the greatest 
splendor and prosperity; so that the neighbouring kings were in awe pf him. JHe 
so governed tlie kingdom from Subakirathu year down to Viroihikirathu year, being 
ten years. This was Salivaharm Sagartam 1694 (A.D, 1672). 

ft 

Afterwards Raja^Multhu-Virapu-Nakkers son, Raja^Choka-natha-Naicker^ was 
crowned; and, for a short time, as always before, Cajnara-Rangapa- Nakker was the 
second in power; but soon after the latter died. The second sovereignty then 
descended to Cumara^TirumaU-Naicker, the younger brother of Choka-natha-Naicker* 
And thus Raja-^C/wka-natha-Naicker govenied the kingdom with great equity. 
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Matters being thus situated, Achyuta. Vyid^Ragava^Nakker^ the ruler of the Tan- 
jai-nagaram capital (Tanjore), had a daughter born to him, and carefully brought up; 
endowed with superior sense and great personal attractions. Information of this 
circumstance having been received by the Dala-Kartavayi (general), named Ttrusi- 
rapuramrVengata-Kistnapa-Naickery 9indi by the treasurer, named Chinna-Tambi' 
MuthaliaVj they agreed that it was desirable to obtain such a person in marriage fo^ 
their king Choka-natha- Naicker. They made known the matter to him; and by his 
sanction sent suitable persons to negociate the marriage. These accordingly pro- 
ceeded towards Tanjore; and sent beforehand to announce to Achyuta-Vgia'Raga' 
vdrNaickery that such and such persons were coming: at the consequent interview' 
tiiey addressed him, saying, ^' Our king, Raja-Choka-natha-Naicker^ desires that you 
will present your daughter to him in marriage." So soon as Achyuta- Vjjia^Ragava- 
Naicker heard thes6 words, he became incensed, and said, ^' Our daughter cannot be 
given to your king." But not stopping there, he freely indulged himself in ribaldry; 
and, without rendering the proper courtesy to the messengers, he told them to return* 
whtoce they came. When, in consequence, they had returned to Trichinopoly, 
they caused the unhandsome treatment they had experienced at Tanjore to be fully 
understood by the Dalavayi Vengata^Kistnapa^Naicker^ and by the treasurer, Ckin- 
na^Tambi'Muthaliary in the immediate presence of the king Choka-natha^Naicker. 
On the simple hearing of the expressions, that had been employed, Sri-Rya- 
ChokOL'tiatha-Naicker was incensed to the highest degree; and, on the instant, took 
measures for assembling together many elephants, horses, and infantry; as also many 
large cannons and small arms, with connected matters : then addressing the Data- 
vayi Vengata-Kistnapa-Naicker^ he said, "Do you forthwith set out with this assem- 
bled force, and storm the fort of Tanjore : conquer the whole of the people connected 
with that capital; and, having subdued the entire country, return. By this means 
you must add to your martial renown. Besides, heretofore having combated in many 
places, and acquired great reputation for bravery, you have the titles of Sugriva*^ 
crown and Vaivasasi; and since you are valiant as Arjunenj you commonly have his 
ten names applied to you in this kingdom. As you are a very skilfuF man, take with 
you the treasurer, Chinna'Tambi-Muthaliar; and assembling all the forces^ proceed 
against the Tanjoreans." 

▼OL. II. 2 % 
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Qp tc^ceivipg this commaQd, the Dalanayi VejfgMta^KistnaparNaickcr placed the 
rpyal order oo his head, and replied, " We will do according to the king's com- 
ip^qd :" then taking his dismissal^ and placing himself at the head of the whole aon];, 
he quitted Trichinopoly, and passed over the boundaries of the Tanjore country. 
An encounter took place between the Tanjore troops stationed there and the invad- 
ipg force ; and blood ra^ like water in the channels for irrigation. There was then 
great destruction, and many slain in the Tanjore force, many also were wounded. t. 
Those who remained went to Tanjore, and reported what had occurred to their king. 
Tjie simple hearing of this intelligence was to him like the thrusting of. a heated iron 
rod into his ear; and, in a transport of anger, he instantly assembled a great force, 
and sent it against the Trichinopolitans. Ip the interim these, with the greatest 
celerity, advanced against the Tanjoreans. A fierce encounter took place bet^^een 
them. Achyuta- V^ia-Ragava^Naicker sent information of these events to his royal 

« 

guruy (or chief spiritual adviser,) named Somasantira^Sami ; and, calling him, helda,^ 
consultation with him: as the result of which the latter employed many incantatvona 
and imprecations, with the view of doing mischief to the Trichinopoly king. Intelli- 
gence of this mode of proceeding having reached Raja'Choka-natha-Nmcker^ he took 
counsel as to what should be agreed on to do in return; and sending, with great^ 
speed, for his own spiritual adviser, named Baktapiriya^Sami^ he told him what wa9 
transacted at Tanjore, and directed him speedily to employ m^ans with a view to set 
aside the effect of their devices. Thereupon Bakta-piriya-Sami counteracted the 
incantations of the enemies; so as to deprive them of power to do harm to any one. 
Besides which he formed the design of making a yflgfiiwi, (sacrifice, or ceremony ,) .th« 
effect of which should be to cause all the Tanjore troops to come over and join tbc^ 
king's forces; and forthwith he had gathered from all parts of, the kingdom lacs 
upon lacs of pumpkins: having made these a subject of magical incantation, he caused 
all of them in the night time to be broken and cast into the river Gauvery* The ^ 
object of this proceeding was, that whosoever should drink of th^ water of the 
Cauvery, thus impregnated with these pumpkins, should come over to be on the ' 

* The traqslation is bere a little abbrevia^, as the Qrig;inal indulges in needless poetical orn^** 
ment and metaphor. 
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armies had caiQe tp an engagement; and the Tanjor^ ^rmy. being beaten, retreated* 
and entered into the fortress of Tanjore. 

Hereupon the Dfflavayu Vengata-Kistnapa^Naicker, being greatly rejoiced^ gave to 
the lybole of his army presents of jewels, rejoicing them all; and then putting. the 
camp in motion, he proceeded and encaiqped near, to Tanjore. l^pnmediately a^r« 
w^Ltds the Dalav^j/i'Vengata^Kistnapa-Naicker sept a message, by suitable persons, to 
Achyuta. Vyia-Ragava-^aickety to this effect — "Notwithstanding all past occurrences^ 
you are a great king, and an illustrious personage. Moreover, as you refused to 
bestow your daughter all this discussion between your's and ours has occurred. But 
wherefore should it be continued? Consent to the marriage of your daughter 
with our king ; and let a reconciliation take place. If so, we will cause our ^rmy. 
to retire.'* On their delivering this message, Vijia^Ragava-Naicker became very 
angry at learning its purport; and sent to them (intermediately) the following 
reply : ''The former speech was different, now that you have seen the army does the tone 
vary? It must not be so. If you i^re such very brave persons, fight on**' At that> 
time there were, on the ramparts of the Tanjore fort, twenty thousand musketeersi 
and othery^ise a great forqe. Although the besieging army saw all these, yet they, 
did not in any wise give way; but posted the army, and mounted canaons upoq 
raised breast- works, and having fixed the mark on the fort and the troops upon it^ 
they discharged against it, with great rapidity, some tens of thousands of cannon shot 
The defending troops were not able tQ sustain the infliction from the discbarges oft 
cannon ; and coming over (in inclination) to the side of the besiegers, sent them 
terms of capitulation; declaring themselves to be their own people. Atthattim^.- 
the mark being against the gates, these were struck and split in pieces; and, a^ the. 
same time, the ditches were filled up, by bringing and casting into them great, 
quantities of wood (fascines); when the place was entered, and taken by storm:, some, 
ascending the breaches made by the cannon shot, and some going in. by the gates^ 
Acbyuta-VijiiuRagava-Naickerj at this critical conjuncture, was at hi? devotions » 
praying with his tyen shut, and making the Vaishnava mark on his forehead. Qome^ 
of his own people came and said, ''O great king! the enemies bayQ entered our 
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fort by storm, and arc now inside."* As be was a great devotee of Narayatia^ be 
did not abandon his bomage; but merely made a sign to signify, ^^Let them, 
come, we shall see." 

But the Dalavayi'Vengata'^Kistnapa'Naicker, being very intelligent, and a person 
of an elevated mode of thinking, he at this same very critical time sent a message to 
Achyuta^ \ijia^Ragava-Naicker, to this parport — "We have stormed your fort, and are 
now within it, accompanied by a very great army ; and your own troops, together with 
the fort, are now altogether ours. What resource now remains to you? Therefore 
hereafter speak of peace, and we will still retire our troops.** But without inter, 
rdpting his homage, and silently continuing his mental devotion, the king merely 
made a sign to this effect, — " Though even our kingdom, and every thing besides, go 
away, yet relinquish your endeavours to intimidate me, even but a little, or to compel 
me to give you my daughter, and to sue for peace." This message he conveyed, 
with the greatest confidence, not uttering a single word. The Dalavayi Vengata- 
Kistnapa^NakkeTf on receiving this intelligence, called together the troops, and 
advanced with them up to the very gates of Achyuta- Vijia^Ragava-Naickers palace. 
In the interim, he having finished his homage, and hearing that the enemy's troops 
had advanced to the gates of the palace"^ became very angry, and arming himself 
alone with a weapon with great courage, he gave directions to assemble his crowned 
wives, little children, and all the rest of their attendants, in a place of refuge ; and 
surrounding them with earthen vessels filled with gunpowder, he said, "At whatever 
time I may send word, at that time you will apply fire to those vessels charged with 
gunpowder, and attain the possession of Vaicontha.'* Having given these orders, and 
while about to come forth out of the palace, he was accompanied by his people, those 
being excepted who had gone over to the side of the Trichinopolitans; and especially 
near to him, in order to guard his sacred person, were i\i% Dalavayi Rangapa-Naicker, 
Timma, the conductor of the royal elephant, Choka-nathen^ Vira^banu'Chinna-Raja^ 
and Akki'Raja. These five persons, well armed, were around about him as he came 
out, also being armed, from the principal entry of the palace, and fronted the enemy's 
army, who had been eagerly enquiring " Where is the king ? we do not see him come 
out** The appearance oi Achyuta^Vijia^Ragava^Naicker at this time was that of a 
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youthful well looking person, though more than eightj years of age : his extremely 
over-hanging eye-brows had gold wires attached to them to keep them up; his 
shrivelled waist was wrapped round with valuable robes; and his dress studded with 
very many gems : he held in both his hands two very long highly furbished and 
glittering swords ; and thus presenting himself before his enemies, assayed himself 
to commence war. Now it had happened, sometime before this, that in a transient 
fit of anger he had put irons on his son Mannarapa-Naicker^ and confined him in 
prison; and the wish now occurred to the Dalavayi Rangapa- Naicker to release 
him, taking advantage of the present conjuncture. He in consequence spoke on this 
point to Achyuta-Vijia-Ragava-Naicker^ who consented, saying, ^^It is well: let 
Mannaru-Sami be released and brought." Some persons immediately went, and 
having cast off his fetters, brought him. with them. Then Mnnnarapa^Naicker, 
regarding his father, uttered the following verse.* 

Let the sea cast up jewels, and hide them with straws ; 

But, conquering ruler ! we own no such flaws. 

To the sea be that shame, but we will assert, 

That jewels are jewels, and dirt is still dirt. 
He at the same time stood before his father in the most suppliant attitude, and with 
his hands closed together in the manner of prayer; while Achyuta- Vijia-Ragava- 
Naicker, beholding his son, and yielding to unrestrained parental affection, folded him 
in his arms. They then briefly inquired on the state of their mutual health, and 
spoke about the events of the war: their opinion was this — " The royal queens, with 
the children and others, are all in the Mahl; and it is certain, notwithstanding we 



* Tlie Telugu lines are :— 

Manikintku poriehi jalanithi 

TVtcnamicn painunche athanithe kothava sumi, 

Manx maniyCf tmnamu truname, 

Rana vijaiya deliba, Vijaitfa Rftgava Buha! 

The sea which casts jewels beneath, (and) 
Straws uppermost-r- See • '^hat is its defect : 
(But) a jewel is a jewel, a straw is a straw, 
O Vijaiya Ragaval lord, and conqueror in combat. 
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may fight a little^ and afterwards obtain Vaicontha, yet that if they remain tfaere^ 
when we are dead those of Trichinopoly will accomplish their own word, and taking 
our daughter thither, they will establish their own pretension; therefore we ourselves: 
must cause the whole of them to obtain the divine form." Thus consulting and 
speaking, Achyuta^Vyia-Ragava-Naicker despatched his son and Akki-^raja on this 
errand into the MahL Meantime the whole of the royal females held in their hands 
drawn swords, and were constantly waiting, anxious to know if the king's mandate 
of death would come or not. When they saw the before-mentioned two persona 
approaching, they inquired '^ Is the king well? what command has he sent?" 
As soon as Mannarapa-Naicker had announced the fatal mandate, the royal females 
began immediately to cut each other in pieces with swords and axes; and some 
receiving deadly wounds, forthwith attained heavenly bliss. As a great number of 
domestics were within the palace, the whole of the remainder set fire to the gun^ 
powder; previous to which act the two before -mentioned persons quitted the palace, 
and stood before the king, after having given in their report. No sooner had fire 
been applied to the gunpowder within the Mahl^ than a loud double explosion took 
place; and the fire and smoke filled and surrounded the whole palace, setting it on 
fire- Achyuta- Vijia-Ragava-Naicker however did not give way to the least grief of 
mind on beholding that combustion, but said, '^ O Mannaru-deva I this is a requital 
for you;'' and then, putting no restraint on himself, he rushed on to the battle. But 
before all this, the Trichinopoly commander, the Dalavayi Vengata-Kistnapa^ 
NaickeVy had very respectfully addressed them to this eflFect— "O divinities! while 
you are endued with such distinguished wisdom, why do you disturb so much water 
in so trifling a work? A relationship between yourselves and our king is not a 
novelty; for from the times of the Mahajnya-Tirumali-Naickerj there has been 
between yourselves and them, a relationship as close as between milk and water; but 
now, from so much resistance, all this business has proceeded. However, for the 
future, be you and they in harmonious accord." This, and more to the same purpose, 
he said before people inside had set fire to the MahL To which the reply was, 
'^ We do not use double speech: having heretofore spoken in one way, is it because 
of what has occurred, supposing us afraid and consenting to you, that you now 
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speak in this manner? Is life the greatest, or is honor the greatest? However it 
ma J be as to right order, at all events we must preserve honor, and acquire fame. 
Hence cease consultations, and come and fight with us." While negociations were 
thus rejected by them, and they were advancing onward, Timma^ the driver of the 
royal elephant, a very skilful person, with Choka-nathen^ Virabanu-Chinna-rajay 
Akki-raja^ and the Dalavayi Rangana-Naicker, these five persons restrained the 
king and Mannarapa-Naicketj entered each one singly into the midst of the enemy's 
army sword in hand, and fought to the extent of their power; when ten persons 
cut up the five, and these five received the paradise of the brave. Thereupon 
Achyuta^Vijia-Ragava^Naicker^ and his son MannarapaNaicker^ taking sword 
in hand, entered into the enemy's army, and for a time bravely fought with much 
strength, each one killing many persons ; after which they both of them obtained 
Vaicontha. 

At the time of these occurrences a nurse, who had nourished the child of 
Mannarapa-Naichery named SengamaladasUy taking the said child, now two years 
old, in her arms, escaped without any one knowing it, and went to Nagapatnam 
(Negapatam) ; and there reared it with great dare. ^ 

At a former period, while Achyuta* Vijia-Ragava^Nakker and Choka-natha-Naicker 

were on friendly terms, a communication, by palanquin and posted bearers, was' 

established between Tanjore and Srirangam, within the boundaries of Trichinopoly: 

and it was the daily custom of the former, after his morning devotions and putting 

the Vaishnava mark on his forehead, to proceed post by palanquin to Srh^angam^ 

where on paying his homage and seeing the lord of Srirarigam^ (the idol,) he again 

entered his palanquin and returned to Tanjore:* after which he took his morning 
meal. But when the former good understanding was broken up, and the two 

kings were at variance with each other, then as Achyuta^Vijia-Ragava^Naicker 

could no longer safely make his visits to Srirangam^ he had a lofty and highly 

ornamented tower erected at Tanjore, whence he could see the shrine of Srirangam; 

and he was there accustomed every day to perform the ceremony of putting on 



* The difltfuice between the two places is about twenty miles. 
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the Vaishnava mark, and to regard the aforesaid shrine ; from which circumstance 
the said building popularly acquired the name of the Namatirtam pillar; aiid it 
stood for a long time; but it is now broken, and fallen down. Since he was 
thus a devotee of Maha^ Vishnu^ it happened that, on the very time of his falling 

■ 

in the combat, he was seen at Srirangatn, attended by his children, friends, and 
all his domestics; on which occurrence the Bramins being greatly rejoiced, said, 
**See! here is the Tanjore king come to pay his visit to the lord of Srirangam/' 
and taking all the keys and seals of the inner recess, they admitted him, and all 
the rest, to the shrine of the god ; and after giving them the tulsi water, which 
they received, and putting on their heads the customary crown, he, with the whole 
band of his attendants, entered into that inner recess, and there disappeared. 
Thereupon the whole of the persons belonging to that place said, ^' What miracle 
is this?" not without great astonishment. 

The Dalavayi Vengata-Kistnapa-Naicker sent suitable persons to adjuist the affairs 
of the whole Tanjore kingdom, and put a new garrison in the Tanjore fort ; he also 
had the head oi Achyuta^Vijia-Ragava-hlaickery and of his son, cut off, and taking 
these, together with many rich jewelled garments, to as full an extent as desired, he 
returned, together with the army, to Trichinopoly ; and, on receiving the king's 
orders, he entered the town, and presented the two heads of the Tanjore persons, 
and jewelled robes, before the Maha-raja Sri-Raja^Choka-natha-Naicker's presence, 
which the king, regarded with much satisfaction, and addressed the Dalavayi Vengata^ 
Kistnapa-Naickery saying to him, " The ten names which were before given to you, 
belong to you only, and to no other ;" and further honored him with the gift of many 
presents. Besides he had many donatives distributed to the treasurer, Ckinna- Tambi'- 
Muthaliary and others, and said, with great joy, '^ Our determined resolve has now 
been accomplished according to our purpose." 

Subsequently, he bestowed the viceroyalty of Tanjore on one Alagiri-NaickeTy 
whom he regarded with the greatest affection, calling him elder brother, because he 
was the son of the nurse who had nourished the king when an infant, and they had 
both partaken of the same milk : the king having made a regulation, that, with the 
exception of the necessary public expenses, the whole of the remainder of the revenue 
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should be transmitted by him to Trichinopoly, sent Alagiri-Naicker to Tanjore. 
Accordinglj he, having received the king's orders, proceeded to Tanjore, and settled 
the whole country; and, as before in the time oi Achyuta-Vijia-Ragava-NaickeTy 
the latter had acted with equity, so he also conducted himself, and after deducting 
expenses, he transmitted the remainder of the revenue to Trichinopoly. He in this 
way managed the kingdom, as the chief of Tanjore under Choka-natha-N nicker y with 
spontaneous diligence. 

While matters were proceeding in this course Sri-Chokanatha-Naickery having 
heard favorable reports of Mangamaly daughter of Lingama-hlaicker^ of Chandra- 
giri'Dupakul, sent suitable messengers to Dupakul-Lingama- Naicker ; and, having 
married the said Mangamaly he experienced great happiness from the union. 
While so governing the kingdom, the aforesaid Alagiri-Naicker did not send the 
revenue and other things to the king, as he had been accustomed to do heretofore; 
nor did he transmit the needful letters; and whereas he before used to write 
reverential petitions, he now addressed a letter, composed in terms of equality, to 
the presence of the king C/K^a-natha-Naicker. Whereupon the rayasers (or 
secretaries) who were in the presence of the king, receiving this letter, brought it 
into the presence of the king, and said, ''Alagiri-N^aicker, of Tanjore, instead of 
writing a petition, as heretofore customary, has no w^ written in this kind of style." 
The king, being much displeased, opened and looked at the letter, and became 
greatly incensed, so that he put his hand on his mustaches, and his eyes sparkled with 
rage. He instructed his secretaries to write a reply in these terms, " Thou 
understandest the nature of thy power: dost thou not? As thou and we were 
nourished with milk from the same breast, we placed our favor upon thee; and, so 
soon after sending thee to Tanjore, what means this beginning of treason, this 
withholding of revenue and other things, and this want of fear in sending a letter 
as if to an equ^l? If for the future we perceive this thy mistaken conduct, we shall 
not forbear; therefore see and conduct thyself with good sense." According to 
these instructions the secretaries wrote. As soon as the letter had reached Alagiri- 
Naicker he read it over; and, thinking lightly of it, returned an answer, conceived in 
ironical and equal terms, to this effect — " Did we not write according to the constant 
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practice of the Tanjore rulers, when addressing those of Trichinopoly: where is th^ 
difference?" On this letter coming to the presence of the king, Choka-natha- 
Naicker, and his understanding the contents, he was in an illustrious rage; and, 
ordering all the troops to be assembled, he sent for the Dalavayi- Vengata^Kistnapa- 
Naicker^ and after making him acquainted with all the circumstances connected 
with the letters, he gave him orders in these terms — " Set out forthwith for Tanjore 
with the army; and taking Alagiri ^Naicker by the hand, conduct him hither." 

Thereupon the whole of the court advisers formed a deliberative council ; in which 
they came to these conclusions — "There is sufficient cause to urge the marching of an 
array against Alagiri- Naicker ; but since it will be needful to proceed against him 
with a much greater force than was heretofore sent against Achyuta^ Vijia-Ragava- 
Naicker y should the matter be thus hurried on, how can it be managed? therefore it 
will be expedient to proceed regularly, according to the rules of Sama'Dana-Betka- 
Dandam;^ and, having done so, then we may conquer Alagiri-Naicker'' Agreeable 
to which counsel they all, with faithful integrity, pacified the king. 

Such being the state of affairs, we advert to the infant Sengamala^su, that vn» 
concealed by his nurse, who took refuge in the house of a petty merchant. He 
received her hospitably; and abundantly supplied both her and the child Sengamala- 
dasu with food and clothes; and thus continued to protect them. While they were 
there, it came to the knowledge of the Rayasam- Venganen, who had been employed 
as a secretary by Achyuta- Vifia^Rajava- Naicker^ that the offspring of the king wa» 
concealed at Negapatam. He accordingly came to that place, and had an interview 
with the nurse and Sengamala-dasUj in the house of the merchant; and all three 
resided together in that house for some years. When Sengamalaulasu had attained 
to ten years of age, he took with him the nurse who had brought him np, and the 
secretary VenganeUy and proceeding to Visiapur, had an interview with the Padshab 
of Secunderabad (or with Secandr a- Padshah) ; and explained to bim that their capital 
and its domain had been taken away by force : as the replies to questions proposed 
were acceptable, the Padshah distinguished them with much favor; and calling 

* Peace, tribute, divbioo, arms ; the four Hindu rules of diplomacy. 
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for the SOD of the late YajirRao^ named Ekyi-Raja^ he gave him orders io these 
terms — *^ Thou wilt take with thee twelve thousand horse, as also Sengamala^asu^ and 
conquer Alagiri^Naicker^ who has taken these people^s kingdom ; and, having cap- 
tured the fort, thou wilt cause Sengmnala*dasu to be crowned and reinstated in 
the kingdom; and then return.^ 

Accordingly Sengamala-dasUy and Ekqji-Raja^ with twelve thousand cavalry, 
proceeded to Tanjore, and fought with Alagiri-Xaicker. While besieging the fort, 
preparatory to storming it, Alagiri- Naicker being unable to withstand their force, 
and humbled in mind, wrote a petition, as he had at first been accustomed to do, to 
the king at Trichinopoly, in these terms — '' Since foreign kings are thus come, and 
are about to obtain forcible possession of the kingdom, I beseech you to pardon my 
fault, and to drive away these foreigners; when you will keep possession of the king- 
dom as heretofore." On the arrival of that letter, the whole of the executive minis- 
ters assembled, and represented to the king, that as foreign rajas were about to sub- 
due the kingdom, it was therefore needful at this time for the whole of them to go 
in order to conquer the enemies, and to protect the country: and this advice they 
urged upon his attention. But he, being displeased with AlagirLNaickery gave 
answer without any leaning to either side, saying, " What is either Ek(^i or Alagiri 
to me?" In consequence the ministers, perceiving the king's state of will, remained 
quiet. Thereupon Ektoi-Raja captured the fort of Tanjore, and reinstated Senga- 
mala*dasu in the possession of the kingdom. Sengamala-dasu afterwards gave to 
Ekqji-Raja, and the others with him, a great many splendid robes; and appropriated 
the revenue from Combaconum-district for the maintenance of their army; and they, 
upon being' sent to that place, remained there with the whole army, on account of the 
money arising from the revenue. 

Subsequently Sengajnata-dasu, preparatory to bestowing the post of Dalakarta- 
piratani (or general), got ready a great many presents, and calling for one Yenusan^ 
fiavaiy he consulted with him on whom to bestow the office of Dalakarten; when it 
occurred to him to ask the opinion of the nurse who had reared him. Accordingly, 
going to her apartment and asking her opinion on this subject, she replied, *' On 
whom can it be more suitably bestowed than on the merchant who protected us?'* 
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Therefore, because she said, " You must give that office to do other than the Chctty^. 
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and as Sengamala-dasu was merely a child, he did not reject her counsel, but gave 
the post of Dalakarten to that merchant, delivered up to him his own seal, 
bestowed on him all kinds of presents, and mounting him on the royal elephant, gave 
him a public entry into the town. At all this the Royasam^ Venganen was deeply 
grieved; and he thought, "Though I had conducted Sengamala-dasu to Vijianagaraniy 
and with so much negociation and unmeasurabie pains procured him an interview 
with the Stcandr a- Padshah, bringing thence an army, conquering the enemies, and 
causing him to be crowned; yet notwithstanding all this, not to give me the post 
of Dalakarten, but to bestow it, by the advice of a nurse, on a street shopkeeper! And 
did he not also bid me obey and act according to that person's orders?*' With these 
reflections he quitted Tanjore in great anger; and, going to Ekqji-Raja at Comba- 
conum, he said to him as follows — '^ You came from a great distance, and after 
great and varied efforts you took the fort; but wherefore give it over to Sengamala- 
dasu? Who besides would thus have given over so large a tract, perfectly in their 
own power, and yielding the annual revenue of a croreV^ On hearing this speech 
EkqjLraja replied, ^^Harihari! why dost thou gabble on at this kind of rate?" and was 
angry. But the Rayasam- Venganen^ not ceasing on that rebuke, continued to carry 
on the like insinuations every day, for a period of six months. Ekqji-raja did not 
assent; and said, "Should the Secandra- Padshah hear this speech, severe punish, 
ment would visit us; and therefore we dare not act contrary to his written orders:'' 
which was the usual reply. At this time some of the PaUiya-carers to the south 
conquered some districts pertaining to the Tanjore dominion. About the same period 
the Secandra- Padshah died. Of this intelligence Ekoji-Raja received written informal 
tion. Availing himself of this opportunity, the Rdyasam^Venganen addressed EkqfU 
Raja in the following terms — "You have no need of any precautions : come into the fort. 
They are by no means people of war. We will give you the kingdom, and ensure 
its subsequent peaceable regulation." Induced by these suggestions, and as the 
Secandra- Padshah was deceased, {Ekcji-rajd) consented; and, sending for the Raya* 
Sam- Venganen, he entered Tanjore, by the eastern gate, accompanied by his troops. 
Ais Sengamala^asu had no persons capable of making resistance, he himself, with 
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the whole of his personal attendants, went out by the western gate from the fort, and 
took refuge in the Trichinopoly country. Ekqji-Raja took possession of the rich 
country of Tanjore. Thenceforward, down to the present time, the Mahrattas have 
ruled over the Tanjore kingdom. 

THE TREASON OF RUSTAM-KHAN. 



During these occurrences, as the king Choka-natha-Naickcr was a very wise prinpe, 
he directed his younger brother, Muttala^Kartiri-Naicker^ to take the management of 
all the affairs of the kingdom; while Raja-Choka^natha'-Naicker passed away all 
his time in reading the Baratkam, the Bhagavatam, the Ramayanam^ and other 
books. Thereupon Muttala-Kartiri-Naicker inquiring into all the devices of the 
art of government, and from motives of favor to one Rusurnu-Kan (JiMS\.^m~lDi?ji\ 
a Mahomedan, who had come to him in a state of abject poverty, gave to this 
person the rank of Sirdar, and the command of four thousand cavalr](. This 
Rustam-Khan, without the loss of a day, assembled several persons of his own 
Mahomedan tribe; and, reducing Muttala-Kartiri-Naicker^nA Choka-nntha-Naicker 
to mere shadows, he, by every kind of means, brought over their people, and took 
possession of the fort, with its entire management. He thereupon sent this mes- 
sage to Muttala- Kartiri' Naicker — "If, without a moment's delay^ you will politely 
leave the fort and withdraw, carr}Mng with you all your family and your goods, it will 
be well. But if otherwise, as all the troops are on my side, whatever we can do 
may be done.** Muttala-Kartiri-Naickery on hearing the message thus sent, 
exclaimed, " So, so, indeed there is treachery." And, after much counsel, his 
conclusion was — ** As by our want of vigilance all the troops are gone over to the 
Mahomedan, if at this time we were to dispute the matter with him, we should come 
off worsted ; therefore, if at this time we give way, the matter must be put to rights 
on another occasion.** Thinking thus, he withdrew from the fort with his family, 
carrying with him his ready money, and other valuables, and went to Negapatam. 

After his departure Rustam-Khan confined Raju'Choka.nalha-Jsiaicker^ with his 
crowned wives, within the palace (Mahl); and placed sentries all around it to keep 
it under close observation, these being all of them Mahomedans: he then took 
VOL. n. 3 c 
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possession of tbe kingdom. But Rofa'Choka^natha^Naickery shut up as he was 
in the palace, taking counsel, wrote a letter to Kilaven, the Sethupathi^ to the 
following purport — ^* A Mahomedan, who was a hired soldier, has acted in this way; 
and having put us under restraint, has usurped the kingdom. In consequencd you 
must assemble a strong force, and come at this critical time to our relief." This 
letter he privately confided to a friend, and sent it by him to Ramnad. So soon 
as the Seihupathi had seen the letter he manifested great anger; and said to those 
around him, ''Do ye see a Mahomedan boy has overturned the capital;" and| on 
the instant, summoning his own forces, amounting to twenty thousand men, KiUven 
Sethitpatkif by forced marches, night and day, arrived at Trichinopolv ; and, 
shutting up tbe fort, fought against it: while Rustam-Khan, heading his troops on 
the ramparts, fought against the besiegers. Meantime some friends of Raja^ 
ChokaMatha^Naicker softly opened one of the fort-gates, and gave a private signal 
to the Sethupathis people. Observing and understanding this, the Seihupathi 
with his people entered the fort, and slew the Mahomedans, until there was 
not one of them left in the fort; those not killed being driven outside. Next 
proceeding to the palace, he slew, or threw (over the walls), all the Mahomedaa 
guards; and then sent to tell the king of all the trouble which he had taken.* 
Thereupon the king, b nng much rejoiced, came out;* and proceeding to the hall of 
the throne, gave to Kilavcn-Sethupathi many jewels and other presents; besides 
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which he bestowed on all the troops which had followed that leader as many rich 
dresses as they could conveniently carry, together with money; and confirmed to 
them the possession of the Sethu country, even as heretofore. He then attended to 
the due regulation ot tbe affairs of thekingdom; and re-called his younger brother, who 
had gone to Negapatam. He also performed many charities; built many agraharas 
and many Saiva and VaUhnava temples; and had many water reservoirs excavated. 
While attending to these, and similar public acts of munificence, Sri-Raja-Choka, 
natha- Naicker reigned twenty-six years, from ParitabiytAX down to Jsvara year; 
and protected the kingdom; being illustrious for deeds of charity, and also for those 
of war. He then obtained Vaicontha. This was in S.S. 1620 (A.D. 1698). 



* The reader will have perceived id several instances that the two MS. authorities adduced 
differ in circumstantials, but agree in the general results. 
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REIGN OF RANGA'KISTNA'NAICK£R. 



Subsequently, inVegudanisfa year, the excellent tonot Rofa-^Choka^natha-Nakker, 
who wa» named. Sri-Rt^a-Ranga-Kiatna-Naicker^ was erowned,. His second in 
power 19M Cwnara-MHttuIa^Naicker^ to whom he gave that authority; and he himself 
ruled the kingdom with charitable munificence and great warlike courage. 

Affair with the Afogufs slipper and Sirdars. 
In those days the Padshah (costomarily) sent to all the countries, this Pandiifa 
desam only forming an exception, one of his slippers, as a Farmana, (or imperial 
mandate,) which was placed in ahowdah, (on an elephant,) and was sent in charge of 
two Nabobs; at the head of twelve thousand cavalry, and from forty to fifty thousand 
infantry : the slipper was moreover fanned by two chouries^ (fans of Thibet cows' tails,) 
and attended by alavattankal, ( kind of banners,*) by umbrellas, kettle-drums, and 
flutes, with other insignia. In this manner (the Nabobs) placing this Farmana on 
the howdah, conducted it to the respective boundaries of the various kingdoms; and, 
.there halting, thence sent word to the king of each country. These kings came forth 
at the head of large bodies of troops; paid homage to the imperial mandate; and, 
calling for it to their public councils, had their own ensigns abased before it: they 
also carried it, together with the accompanying Sirdars and troops, to their capital 
towns, where the mandate-slipper was placed on their thrones; where also, with polite 
speeches, costly presents were made to the Sirdars, with promises to attend to the 
imperial orders delivered, and at the same time presenting tribute money, tied up in 
bags. But as this Pundiya desam was at a great distance from the Dekhan (proper), 
they were not always accustomed to come so far. Notwithstanding, while Raja-Ran- 
ga-Kistna-Mutthu- Virapa-Naid^er was reigning, the imperial mandate, with all its 
insignia, twelve thousand cavalry, from thirty to forty thousand infantry, and the two 
Nabobs, set their faces hitherward; and came to the boundary of the kingdom, to the 

w 

* This auemhlagt btswrre was in part a mockery of Hindu idol processions; in j^art an imitation 
of royal state. As nothing could be more arrogant, so nothing couM be more insulting. 
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north of Trichinopoly, at Uttatur and Volcondah, where they halted. The Nabobs 
thence sent an Inayitthu^namehy (or authoritative message,) by peons with silver sticks 
and silver breast-plates, to Trichinopoly, to inform Raja-Ranga-Kistna-Mutthu^Vira- 
pa- Naicker that the imperial mandate was arrived . Accordingly the silver breast-plated 
Chob-dars delivered the said message in the presence of the king, with the connected 
intelligence. As the king, was young, he inquired of the Sirdars about him what 
this meant. They replied, " It is the P adshaK s-Farrnana ; that is, a slipper placed 
in a howdah, attended with various banners and troops, which is sent to the rulers of 
kingdoms; and these kings go forth to meet it; treat it with respect; take it, with 
those that accompany it, to their capital ; give presents to these, and paying to them 
tribute money, send them away. As this is the established rule, and the mandate is 
now sent to this capital, we also must treat it in the same respectful manner." On 
hearing this statement and advice the king was angry; but took the Inayitthu-nameh^ 
and giving presents, and as much money as they desired, to the silver breast-plated 
Choh'dars that brought it, he directed them to go and tell the Nabobs that bis bodily 
health was not good. But he also despatched the DalcJiarten^ and other suitable 
persons, giving them these instructions — " You will go to these Nabobs, and say, 
* Our king is unwell, but if you will come to Samiyaveramy on the other bank of the 
river Coleroon, then the king will come out to meet you ;' and for the rest, by every 
device or stratagem, you will manage to conduct that Farmanay and the Nabobs, to 
our city." With ihese orders he sent them away. Accordingly they placed the 
king's command on their heads, and proceeded to the place where the mandate was 
posted : on seeing the Nabobs, and other great men who brought it, these angrily 
demanded the reason why the king was not come? The Dalakarten and others, with 
self-command, replied, ''As our king is very unwell, and since he has directed this 
information to be conveyed to you, and also invites the whole of your body, we 
request you to come to Samiyav€7'am, on this bank of the Coleroon river, whithe? 
our king will proceed/* The Chob-dars to whom they had confided their message 
also, said the same. Thereupon they placed the Farmana in the howdah; and^ 
setting out with all the troops, came to Samiyaveramy on the further bank of the 
Coleroon; when, addressing the people from Trichinopoly^ they said with anger 
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^'What! h'as not your king come hither also?" These, with great softness, replied, 
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" Come near to Trichioopoly, he will meet you there." Accordingly, accompanied 
by the mandate, they crossed the Coleroon and the Cauvery; and came close to 
Trichinopoly. As the king did not eome thither, the Nabobs and Sirdars became 
excessively angry; when the Dalakarten^ and the others, labored much to appease 
them, and said, '^ As our king is exceedingly ill, he will come in a palanquin just 
within the fort gate." Previously to this time Rya-Kistna-Mutthu- Virapa- Naicker 
bad given orders to the keepers of the gate to allow the elephant bearing the 
Farmana, with its attendant Sirdars and principal men, to come withinside the 
fort; btt not to allow the passage of the rest of the troops. Afterwards they came 
inside the fort with the Farmanay when with anger they said, ''Is your king not 
come? have you such obstinate pride.^" But the others said, " Our king, from the 
effects of sickness, is not able to enter a palanquin; come with us to the gates of 
the palace." They accordingly came with the mandate to the gates of Sri-Ranga" 
Kistnapa-MuUku- Virapa^N dicker s palace. As the king still did not appear^ they 
came still closer to the palace entry; when, thinking that a want of respect was 
implied by waiting there, they took the mandate from the howdah, placed it in a 
palanquin, and, not without anger, carried it into the hall of the throne. Meanwhile 
Sri Raja-Ranga-Kistna-MutthU'Virapa-Naicker had invested himself with all the 
paraphernalia of his dignity; and, in the midst of a great number of his friends, was 
seated on his throne. When the Padshah's Nabobs, and principal men, having 
tfeiken the tarmana in their hands, had brought it into the hall of the throne, seeing 
that the king did not pay the smallest token of respect, either to the Farmana, or to 
themselves, they were excessively angry; and, pushing aside such persons as stood 
iti their way in the hall of audience, they came near and offered to give the 
Parmana into the hands of the king. The king, being very angry, bid them place 
it on, the floor. But paying no attention to his command, and not putting (the 
slipper) down, they again offered to give it into his hands. Thereupon the king 
called for people with whips; and adding, ** Will the Padshah's people put the 
Farmana down or not? let us see," further summoned people with ratan canes. 
As the king was calling aloud, they became terribly afraid, and put the Farmana 
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down OB the floor. The king, seeing this, placed one of his feet within the slipper; 
then addressing the people, said, *' How comes it that your Padshah has lost even 
common sense? When sending foot-furniture for such kind of persons as ourselves, 
why does he not send two slippers instead of one? Therefore do you speedily go 
back, and bring hither another slipper." While he thus spoke they answered with 
all the vivacity of anger. On which the king became excessively incensed, and had 
them all beaten and driven away. In consequence, on going outside of the fort, 
they assembled all their troops and began to make war. The king, on hearing this 
intelligence, sent outside the fort five thousand cavalry, and a great force of infantry, 
which fell upon the Padshah's troops, and cut them up piecemeal. As they could 
not make a successful stand, they ran away ; and reported these occurrences to the 
Padshah. He, thinking on the matter, considered that if he were, for the future, to 
send such a message, the disgrace done to it now, by the daring of one, would be 
imitated by others; he was therefore induced, by this high bearing of Rqja^Ranga* 
Kistna-Mutthu'Virapa-Naickerj thenceforwards to cease the sending of the Fflr- 
mana to the different rulers of countries. 



Adventure of the king at Tanjare. 

While Rqja-Rangd -Ktstna-Mutthu- Virapa-NaickeTy who had flogged and drivea 
them (the Nabobs) away, was ruling with singular boldness and warlike courage^ 
he sent for the Sirdars who belonged to him ; and, giving them a strict charge ta 
follow him with their troops at some distance, he one day, towards evening when 
the heat of the day was abated, mounted a very fleet horse, and going out by the 
eastern gate, when he had proceeded to some little distance, he turned his horse's 
head towards Tanjore. Sri-Raja-Ranga-Kistna-Mutthu- Virapa-NaickeTj thus alone, 
patting his horse, proceeded with extreme courage, unattended, and with only one 
horse, into a foreign country, without the smallest hesitation. In the evening, when 
it was dark| he mingled with thosa who came out of that city; and then, turning 
bis horse's head, entered, with those who were again returning thither, into the fort 
of Tanjore, Proceeding with them to the bazar street, he went up* to a chetty 
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(bazar shopkeeper), and said to him, ^' My dwelling place is Kolva-kodi:* I am newly 
arrived at this town to-day, my attendants therefore are not with me, nor have Ithe 
requisite supplii&s: go, take the needful concern, and buyinor them, bring them to me; 
the money-box is coming, but meantime advance me one pagodat on the deposit 
of this ring." He received this advance; and then, by the assistance of this same 
chetttfy he had his horse tethered, gram;}; and grass being put before it; while he 
took up his own quarters in an agrahara (Bramin-choultry), and partook of fruits 
and milk: when for a quarter pagoda expended, he gave the entire pagoda to the 
chettyy to his no small joy, rendering him alert in his attention, and inducing him of 
his own accord to bring and present betel and tobacco leaf, with like sundries. 

Subsequently, in the first watch of the night, Raja-Ranga-Kistna-Mutthu-Virapa- 
Naicker disguised himself as a sepoy, with cap, jacket, trowsers, belt, and shield ; and, 
with slippers on his feet, entered the king's palace on foot, in the dark; and, pro- 
ceeding to the hall of the throne, sat down for a short time near to the king. As soon 
as he had comprehended the nature of the affair immediately under discussion, he rose 
up, and proceeded to take a very exact survey of every part about the whole of the 
palace; and, having done so, he wrote on the door leading from the hall of the throne 
to the private apartments, "On such a day we, Ranga-Kistna-Mutthu'Virapa- 
Naicker^ of Trichinopoly, came hither, and having learned ail the news at this place, 
left it and went away." Having thus written, he quitted the palace, and returned to 
his quarters for the night Rising up on the following morning he called the chettjf^ 
and said, "As the money-box is not come, we will send you your pagoda; you will 
then return the ring." Then calling for his horse, and mounting, he set off at full 
speed, and with the highest possible glee, until he returned to Trichinopoly, and en- 
tered his own palace. He forthwith sent for the Sianapathiy (ambassador) of Tanjore, 
and said to him, "We went to your king's town; entered into the city, surveyed the 
whole of it; and in such a place wrote our name. And seeing that we left our ring 
with such a chettjfy write to your king to take and send it» Your king does* not 

* A fictitious name» but compounded of words sigDifying a sceptre and ten miliions* 
t Three and a half rupees, or about seven sbilliugs. X A kind of pulse, Glycine Tomentosa, 
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maintain a proper circumspection. As there is no hatred between him and ourselves, 
and as your king is a just and charitable prince, we did nothing to your king, 
but left and came away. However had another one, like ourselves, penetrated so far, 
he might have slain the king, thrown him out of doors, and then returned. But write 
and ask, if it be proper for a king thus to be destitute of a proper guard ?" The ambas* 
sador accordingly wrote to his king a full detail of all these circumstances. On this 
letter reaching the king, and' his ascertaining the contents, he was beyond measure 
surprised; and, after reflecting on them awhile, he passed from the hall of the throne, 
and read what was written on the door of the private apartments. He also sent for 
the chetty; and, giving him ten pagodas for the one advanced, took from him the seal 
ring, and sent it forthwith to the Trichinopoly king. From that time forwards he had 
the palace and the fort very carefully watched, stationing a guard of soldiers at the 
western gate, ordering them to close the same in case at any tioie the Trichinopoly 
king should come out from the eastern gate of his own fortress: he thus kept up a 
constant vigilance. 

Adventure of the King at Ariyalur. 

In the possession of the people of Ariyalur- Pallii/amy there were four extremely 
valuable, and in the world unparalleled, things: the camel called Rama-Lacshmana, 
the sword called Chinna-rama^Banam^ the elephant called Rana-Vira-Badra^ and 
the white horse named Mutthu-kuchu. These four things having been very highly 
estimated by the kings who had preceded Raja-ranga-Kistna^Mufthu- Virapa- 
Naicker^ they desired to obtain them ; but finding they could not get them by volun- 
tary permission, they treated the refusal with silent contempt, without any appeal to 
force. Raja-Ranga-Kistna-Mutthu'Virapa-Naicker having inquired into these 
circumstances, and comprehended them, and considering how he could manage so as 
to bring those four things into his own possession, ordered a white horse, of great 
fleetness, to be brought; and mounting it, he went out of Trichinopoly by the north 
gate, leading on his horse, at a swift rate, on the road toward Ariyalur; having pre- 
viously inquired as to the road, of which he took notes and put them into his pocket 
On reaching Ariyalur ^ the men who "kept the gate disputed his entrance; which 
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impediment he treated with contempt; and, forcing his way, entered within theencio* 
sure bf the palace of the Nayanar, who was the chief of that Palliyam. Dismounting 
there, he tied his horse to one of the pillars, and sat down on the Metta^ or elevated 
seat, under the verandah of the palace. He there called to him the warders of the 
gate, and bid them go and tell their Nayanar^ that Ranga^Kistna^Mutthu- Virapa- 
Naicker was come to the entry. They accordingly entered into the interior, and 
delivered the message to the I^ayanar as they had been told to do. As soon as he 
heard that speech, though he was then bathing, he put aside the materis^ls he was 
using, hastily got himself ready, and proceeded, with his children and people, 
taking in his hands a golden dish in which were various jewels wrought in gold 
and silver, which he brought to the king, at the gate, and placed at his. feet; falling 
down before him, and then waiting submissively to receive his commands. Mean- 
time the Sirdars, learning that the king had left Trichinopoly, and was gone alone 
on horseback to Ariyatury immediately assembled five thousand cavalry and thirty 
thousand infantry, and took the road leading towards Ariyalur. The people 
belonging to this place seeing a great multitude approaching, being afraid, ran as 
fast as they could and reported the circumstance to the Nayanar. The latter, 
addressing the king, said, ** What is this my Lord? You have given orders for all 
your army to move, and you yourself have first come, and alone. What is the cause 
of coming hither? Let the work or service be what it might, should a letter of 
orders arrive even while I sleep, I should most certainly come. W hat fault have 
I committed? O divinity f whatever is the cause of your coming, I beseech you 
tell me. And now a great force is advancing from Trichinopoly. Will this town 
be able to support so numerous a host?" -While he thus besought the king, the 
latter despatched orders to his Sirdars to halt, and not to come to Ariyalur. 
And when the Nayanar still besought the king to state the purpose of his coming, 
the king said to him, ''There is with you the very valuable pearl-camel cd}]ed Rama- 
Lacshmanaj the sword called Chinna^Rama^Banamy the white horse called Mutthu- 
Kuchu^ the elephant named Rana^Vira-Badra, these four things: is it not so? 
These you must give to us." He replied, '' Was it needful for such trifles for the 
king to come hither? Had a letter been written requiring me to send them, they 
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would have been despatched on the instant." He thus replied with a great deal of 
loyaltj; and forthwith ordered the camel, the sword, and the white horse, to be 
brought, and placed before the king, saying, ^' My lord, these three things you may 

« 

forthwith carry away ; the elephant Jtana- Vira-Badra is however just now in a 
furious state, and suffers no man to come near hrm, but rushes upon them ; when the 
temporary fit is past I will send him." The king hereupon took the three things 
offered, and sent them in charge of suitable persons to Trichinopoly; then address- 
ing the Nayanar, he said, ^' Thou must not think that we {memUy excluding the 
person spoken to) cannot conduct the elephant; we understand how: let it be 
brought." The Nayanar replied, " My Lord, that elephant is exceedingly furious; 
if he see a white horse he will rush at it, let it go wheresoever it may. Now you 
are mounted on a white horse/' But the king heeded pot this caution: he said, 
" Never mind, bring that elephant chained before us, and then cast off the chain." The 
Nayanar assented to the command ; and, not without great trouble, brought the ele-» 
phant near to the king; when the restraint was taken off, and the elephant set at 
liberty; while those present retired to a distance: then the king, being mounted on 
a white horse, drew near to the elephant; and on the latter perceiving both the horse 
and him, it began the pursuit with great rage. As the horse, on which the king was 
mounted, was a very courageous animal, the king kept it in constant management; 
sometimes bringing its head to front the elephant; loosing the bridle and flying when 
pursued; and, when the elephant stopped, halting and bringing the horse ne^r 
until pursued again: so that the pursuit, on the whole, was a hot one. In this way 
Raja-Ranga-Kistna-Mutthu' Virapa-Naicker^ by a skilful device, succeeded in 
bringing the elephant within the fort of Trichinopoly; whep, summoning a great 
number of elephant drivers, the elephant was mastered by stratagem, and bound 
with strong chains; after which a deep ditch was dug around it, for the greater 
security. The king then alighted from his horse; which, owing to its great exer- 
tions made in running, no sooner was relieved of its harnessing than it fell down and 
died. But all the people were rejoiced at the success of the enterprise. The^ king 
entered into his palace; and exhibiting to the Sirdars and all his friends the four 
valuable things which he had brought from Ariyalur^ he manifested the. greatest 
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joy. He cpntiqutyli tOTob^ftth .gre*t ceutage and distinguished equity; and w^s 
very popular. with»all.clwaea of the rpcaple. 



Aivenlurj& at Tihnevtlly: 

The charge of the Tinnevelly country had been given to TiVu-Vengdla^Nathaiya, 
with the customary banners; and, while managing this employ, his son was accus- 
tomed to go out every night in public procession round the town, seated in a lofty 
howdah, on the back of an elephant; clothed in rich perfumed dresses; covered with 
ornaments; with numerous lights, musicians, dancers, and the other usual accom- 
paniments of such spectacled. The daily expense on this account was five hundred 
pagodas. While these things were going forward, two or three persons belonging to 
the principal town went to the presence of the king, and said, "The son of Tiru- 
Vengala-Nathaiya, the chief of Tinnevelly, daily niakeis an expenditure of the Sarcar 
money (revenue) to the extent of five hundred pagodas, and carries himself with more 
than royal state and splendor in his processions, seated in a howdah. He thus 
wastes the whole of the revenue." On their thus truly reporting the matter in the 
presence of Sri'R^a-Ranga'Kistnd^Mutthu-Virapa'Naicker^ the king on hearing 
the account said, " Wdl, this must be' ascertained;" and giving directions for a certain 
number of troops to follow, he hiitiself set out alone, mounted on a fleet horse ; and 
taking the road leading to Tinnevelly, urged forward his horse at a speedy pace. 
Not far from Tinnevelly he saw an old Sudra woman, belonging to a village, carrying 
a kind of millet* in a pan, and butter-milk in a pot, to her son who was working in 
the rice fields; and, as he was somewhat faint and exhausted, he called to her saying, 
**01d woman! what is that which thou art carrying?" She replied that she was taking 
butter-milk and Kutu to her son. The king desired her to give him some of it, as 
he was a good deal exhausted; but she, addressing him, replied, "O Maha-Raja!\ 
you are to look at lik^ the son of a god ; is this fit for you ?" Thereupon the king 
took from her only a little of the butter-milk ; and inquiring her own name, and that 



A'tcru, 9eMmum orientak. 
t The common people apply this title indiacriminately'to persons of rank flupcrior to themselves, 
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of the town where she dwelt, he wrote it down on paper, which he pot iti his poeket ; 
then, patting his horse, proceeded. It must be noted, that before the king had set out, 
a notice of his coming had been sent forward, with instructions to have suitable halting 
places,* at every ten miles distance, got ready, and properly decorated. Such being 
the case, the king, on reaching Sattur, went to the place which the Amildarj (head 
man) of that taluk (district), had prepared and adorned; and, descending trom his 
horse, which he tied to one of the posts of the pandal (booth), he then entered within- 
side, where he sat down. Thereupon the persons watching, the place, not knowing 
that he was the king, said to him, ^'This place is specially prepared for our king, 
attending his coming; and it is needful for us to know on what right or pretence thou 
art come hither, taking the liberty to tie thy horse, and entering thyself to sit down/' 
The king replied to them with gentleness, ^'As we are much fatigued, after resting 
here a very little while, we will again proceed." But they, not assenting, bid him 
contemptuously depart: besides which other language and commands, t of a pecu- 
liarly degrading character, were added by them. The king very mildly told them he 
would do as they ordered; just at which time the Sirdars and their troops, who, 
because the king was gone forward alone, had greatly expedited their march, gal- 
loped up ; and seeing that the king had halted there, they all rendered him homage 
by prostration. The warders of the place discovering that this was the king^ 
becanie terribly frightened, and ran away. The Taluk^ Amildar ^ and other autbo- 
rities of the place, now came to see the king; who told. the Amildar to call the 
warders: on his representing that they were greatly afraid, and had been guilty of 
a great fault, through ignorance, beseeching for their forgiveness, the king said, 
'' They were actuated by zeal and devotedness to ourselves ; though at the time 
they did not know us: they are not culprits.** On their being brought at his 
command, he gave them lands, and (mirasikal) rights of inheritance. He afterwards 
proceeded, together with the whole of the troops, to Tinnevelly ; and there took up 

* Majil, the original is full of the like Dekhini or Hinduttimi terms ; showing how mudi influenee 
the language of Mabomedans had acquired over aboriginal dialects. The same remark in a lesser degree 
applies to nearly all our MSS. in the later portions of them. 

t The original not being quite fit for verbal translation, the substance only is given. ' 
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his abode ia the splendidly adorned palace. The chief, Tiru-Viengada-Nathaiya, 

4iDd others, had previously advanced to a considerable distance to meet and escort 

him: when arrived, he directed all disputed accounts to be brought to him and 

certified; and calling for the son of Tiru-Vcngada-Nathaiya, be said, '^ We hear 

that thou every night makest a procession through the town; now thou wilt see 

and do this night just in the same way as thou hast been accustomed to do/' 

But the young man was so greatly alarmed, that his flesh trembled, and his 

mouth refused utterance. The king perceiving this state of mind, said, ''We 

asL thee gaily, and not in anger: do not fear, but carry on thy procession this 

night also." Feeling the encouragement that was intended, the young man made His 

procession that night with something more than the ordinary splendor. The king 

.ascended to the top of the house in order to see the spectacle; and, being much 

pleased, said to the Sirdars who were around him, '' This is none other than our own 

man : while thus enjoying his health and acquiring fame, the world will only say he is 

our man; and that this ceremony is ours." Then calling for the son of Tiru- Vengada- 

Nathaiya^ he said to him, '' We are well pleased with thee : continue therefore to do 

as thou hast been accustomed." He at the same time gave him a sannad (grant) for 

the daily sum of five hundred pagodas. While he was staying at this place he 

ordered the building of several agraharaSy temples, and choultries; and also visited the 

different temples there existing. The whole of the PaUiya-carers (of that district) 

came to pay their respects, bringing much treasure and many valuable ornaments; 

when the king bestowed presents in return on each of them. The news being written 

and sent to Maliyalam^ that the king was come to Tinnevelly, the king of that country 

sent twelve elephants, some horses, and a quantity of treasure, and ornaments of 

price. The king thus remained some time at Tinnevelly, and then proceeded to the 

Dindigul country: where he had agraharas built; and he also directed a few agra^ 

haras to be constructed in the Darapuram district. 

hk this mamier the king (during his life) had many agraharas^ temples, and man'- 

dabamSf built, and many reservoirs for water excavated, in all the provinces. He 

was also munificent in presents of money, cows, and similar things, to Bramins and 

others : being equally charitable and brave. The king besides never married more 
VOL. n. S F 
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than one wife. He thus ruled nine years, from Vegudaniya year down to Vyia year. 
Subsequently Raja-Ranga^Kistna-MutthU'Virapa-Naicker obtained Vaicontha: this 
was in the Sagartam era 1629 (A.D. 1707). 

At the time of Ranga-Kistna-Mutthu'Virapa-Naicker's decease his queen, named 
Muttamal^ was in an advanced stage of pregnancy; but was steadfastly purposed to 
burn herself with the dead body of her husband. Mangamaly (the late king's mother,) 
together with others, addressing her, who, without being sorry at the death of her hus- 
band, was animated by her purpose, said to her, ^' What evil thing is this that thou art 
meditating; was it ever yet known in the world that one thus advanced in a state of 
pregnancy burnt herself with the body of her husband? If this be now done, it will be 
a most dreadful crime of infanticide.** While in this manner they reasoned and remon- 
strated with her at great length, she gave no heed to them; but they finding her 
silent, though not persuaded, proceeded thus — " Well, if after thy delivery, thou still 
desirest it, then leave the child to the city, and do according to thy mind.*' On 
making this proposal, Muttamal said to them all, " If there be a certainty of my being 
allowed to enter the fire after I shall have brought to the birth, then let it now be 
so fixed;" and she accordingly prescribed an oath to this effect, which was taken. 
She next appointed a village in order to furnish the expenses for a daily anointing 
the images oi Minatchi and Suntaresvarer^ at Madura, with ghee;^ and the village 
called Vitlapuramj in a district to the south of Madura, was appropriated by a fixed 
endowment for this purpose. The revenue of that village is so employed down to 
the present time. 

Thus Aluttamal was somewhat pacified for a short time, when she gave birth to a 
son: and at the instant of birth a village in the Tiniievelly district was given to the 
Bramins as the queen's alms-house. They gave to the child the name of Vijia- 



* A preparation from milk, forming a kind of butter, which being melted by heat, runs into an oil. 
It is used in large quantities for the homa, or sacrifice hy fire ; and daily in most temples (so called 
by us in courtesy) for anointing the images. The reader will however observe that a small portion 
of the offering is thus used ; while by far the largest goes to better use in the household economy of 
the Bramins. In all households it is a staple article ; supplying, with rigid Hindwt, the place of 
animal food. 
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Ranga-Choka^natha-Naicker ; and bestowed much money in charitable donations. 
Muttamal observing four days after the birth of the child to have elapsed, thought 
within herself, *' the people within the chamber hare no intention of facilitating my 
entering the fire:" thereupon, putting away the child to a distance, she drank rose- 
water, without any one knowing it; and thus, bringing on a severe cold, she obtained 
Vaicontha. Mangamal, on learning this circumstance, was greatly afflicted; but 
took the child Tyia-Ranga-Choka-natha-Naicker, and causing it to be nourished by 
the milk of nurses, she reared it up, and watched over it with much solicitude. When 
'Vyia-Ranga^Choka-natka^Naicker was three months old he was crowned, and Man- 
gamal took upon herself all the cares of government, as regent for her grandson. 



We have thus gone through a section of our leading Manuscript, which, owing to the 
fullness of illustration brought to bear on it from the Mackenzie MSS. and the valuable cha* 
racter of some of the details, may be possibly considered to be one of peculiar interest. Any 
remarks on the whole or particular parts, or noting of discrepancies in minor portions of the 
evidence though mutually sustained by an agreement in important results, will, we presume, 
be as obvious to readers as to ourselves; and need not, by consequence, be offered : especially 
if infringing on more valuable documentary matter, yet in reserve. We must however note a 
few things: and first, that the writer of the Manuscript (Appendix, p. 85, No 4.) gives a 

different view of the Tanjore catastrophe, by representing the Mahrattas as called in by 



the king of Trichinopoly to act against his neighbour;* and makes Vijia-Ragava (whom he 
terms the fourth sovereign after S-fvapa-Naicker) to have been slain by the Mahrattas, just 
in front of a pagoda, in the god of which the said Vijia-Ragava placed peculiar confidence. 
Our own opinion is, that the narrative in the Telugu manuscript heretofore given, as it is 
more minutely circumstantial, so it is apparently better founded, and more trust-worthy, as 
an Authority. From some internal evidence we conclude most strongly, that the Manu- 
script, No. 4, referred to, is written by the same author as No. 3; that is by Vedanaigen^ a 
Christian in the employ ot Colonel Mackenzie; and though there are portions of both which 
are very valuable, yet we see reasons to receive either, as an authority, only with great pre- 
caution and qualification. Both however may possibly merit to be brought out into open 
day; and till that can be done, criticism would be either obscure or superfluous. The 



* Colonel Wilkes, (toI. 1, chap. S.) on the contrary, makes the Mahrattas to he called in by the king of Tanjore to aid 
him against the king of Trichinopoly ; stating the case in a general way : the probability is, that oar Telugu MS. gives 
the more exact minatite of the business. 
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manner of the death of ifae generous^ but somewhat Tath, young king Vijia-Ranffa-Kistna- 
MutthU'Virapa-Naicker, is not given in the preceding authority; but in one of the Leitres- 
edijlaniesy 8fc. * by a Jesuit missionary/ tl is stated to have been caused by smallpox. The 
^etterai aocordanoe in this letter with the state of oircuinstaooes at that period , induces us 
to infer that the statement may be depended upon. 

The Carnataca Dynasty places the death of this prince inS.S. 1617 (A.D. 1695), and the 
manuscript just preceding in S.S. 1628 (A.D. 1707). The above-mentioned letter is dated 
in December 1700, and expressly mentions Mangamal as regent for her grandson Ranga^ 
MutthU' Virapa-Krisnapa-Naikenj as he is therein named. As we consider this last autho- 
rity perfectly valid, we presume the Telugu manuscript must err in the date, especially as 
the C&rnataca Dynasty subsequently grafts in with the first dale given by Mr. Orme tolerably 
well. The question of chronology, and especially in the higher dates, is, as observed p. 12S, 
yet left open for general comparison ; and, if possible, final adjustment. 

As regards the embassy from Tanjore seeking for aid to recover that capital from AUtgiri- 
Naickevy it seems that the manuscript is correct, in stating the application to have been 
made at Visiapuf (or Bijapur),the capital of one of the five principalities into which the pre- 
ceding fiAammi empire became divided ; and of which city extensive and magnificent remains 
exist down to the present day. According to Colonel Wilkes,t the sultan was too much 
occupied in guarding against the designs of the Mogul emperor of Delhi, to be at leisure to 
spare any portion of his own strength for so distant an enterprise ; in consequence of which he 
wrote to Ekoji at Bangalore, recommending him to undertake the aflair ; which the latter^ 
though independent of the sultan, thought proper to do, calculating thereby on forwarding 
his own interests, in the sequel not forgotten. 

The affair of the Mogul's slipper is so singular, that we know not whether it be simple 
truth or rodomontade. This padshah clearly could not be that of Bijapur, whose power 
had now (alien before the ambitious but false policy of Aurungxebe ; who, for the safety of 
bis own empire, ought to have supported the sultans of Bijapur and Ooloonda, instead of 
reducing them to nothing, and thereby paving the road Co extensive empire for the 
Mahrattas. The incident of the Firman seems to us referable to the pride of Aurungzebe, 
V^hb styled the native princes merely oemindars, and aimed, with no reserve, at the entire 
subjugation of all the south of India. It is stated by Ferishta,{ that Zulfecker-Khan, his 
general, committing matters nearer home to subordinate chiefs, made a long journey to 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore, and received contributions from the xemindars of those capitals. 
If this be the reference in question, then the Hindu and Mahomedan accounts altogether 
differ. No circumstantials are stated by Ferishta., and Mahomedan hauteur might not 
tolerate an admission So humiliating as the account by the native historian; whose narrative, 
heing minule and very circumstantial, seems likely to be nearest the truths Bui what the 
exact truth may be, or whether this be the precise circumstance in question by both writers, 
we undertake not to determine. 
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Atsisted by Colonel Wilker history of Mysore, we would gladly make the accounts 
a4duced by him from native authorities agree with those contained in the preceding extracts, 
were it possible ; but, exclusive of some discrepancies in dates and names, it would seem as if 
the native writers on either side, endued with the amor pairia^ adduced respectively only 
what makes for the credit of their own countries: mutually leaving to each other the 
opposite items. What we can do in this matter we will attempt. According to Colonel 
Wilkes, the Mysore king, Caniy-Reva^Narsa-raj, in 165S, descended the Gujelbutty pass, 
and took DenalkancoUaj Saiiimunguly with other places, from VeficeUadry^Naicker, brother 
of the raja of Madura, and brought home an immense booty : he also captured many taittks 
from Virapa'Naicker of Madura.*** This apparently is the invasion which Chinna-Kaitira' 
Naieker is represented as having repelled; t but the date does not very well agree with 
the reign of JHutthu^Virapa^Naicker, which, according to the Carnataca Dynasty, was 
from 1500 to 1622; though we cannot be sure of the precise accuracy of these dates. The 
Mysore annals say nothing of the repelling of the invasion. Further, Colonel Wilkes states 
that in 1667 Chuckapa^Naick^ of Madura, had meditated the entire conquest of Mysore, 
though the expectation was entirely reversed, and Erroor (Iroiu) and Darapoor (Tara- 
puram) remained as fixed conquests of Mysore; while contributions were levied on Trichi* 
Qopoly. These things occurred in the reign of Dud-Deo-raj, which extended from 1659 to 
1672. Now here Chuckapa (or Ckoka-natka) must be a mistake, for he did not begin to 
reign till after 1667. The facts agree pretty well with the narrative in the account of the 
Poligar Rangana^ Naieker; and if so, the period is fixed to the reign of Tiramala" Naieker, 
whom one account makes to have reigned till 1681. 1 he Mysore king is therein named 
Deva-Rayer-UdiyoTy the same thing as Deo-raj with the title of Vdiyar. The invasion of 
Mysore under Ramapaiyen is spoken of as founded on a preceding aggression, and ending 
very differently ; though certainly the recall of Ramapaiyetiy and other circumstances, cast 
a shade of doubt over the slated result. But just at the close of Tiru-mala^Naicker^s reign 
the Mysoreans repeated the aggression. This perhaps is intended by contributions raised 
on Trichinopoly (country). It was seriously met; and, in this affair, the Telugu account 
confirms that in the narrative of the Poligar. Warlike operations between the two coun- 
tries did not again occur until a period subsequent to the one to which we as yet are come ; 
consequently more suitably the subject of future notice. So far the general results, though 
^ot strictly accordant, are not very greatly short of a tolerable approximation. 

There is however a rety different subject, and one not alluded to in any of the 
manuscripts, which may nevertheless demand in this place, at least, a passing notice. This 
is the establishment of the famous Roman Catholic Mission , at Madura and adjacent 
districts. The College de propaganda fide was founded at Rome in 1622, by Pope Gregory 
XV. To this a preparatory seminary for education of the missionaries was attached, at the 
instance of John Baptist Villes a Spanish nobleman, by Pope Urban VI il. Two other 
similar institutions arose in France, founded in 1663 and i661.| Among a great number of 
missionaries sent out by these institutions, it fell to the lot of Robert de Nobili to found 
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tlie mission at Madura. Aware of existiDg prejudices against Feringhiesj that is Franks, or 
Europeans, he adopted the habit and manners of the Sanniassis; and gave himself out for a 
descendant from Brama; sustained by the evidence of a document asserting the superior 
antiquity of the Bramins of Rome, when compared with those of India; and not scrupling, 
it is said, to add the solemnity of an oath to support the assertion: which, indeed, as an 
accomplished Jesuit, he might, with the aid of some casuistry and mental equivocation or 
reservation, reconcile with conscience, or regard as absolvable, or even praiseworthy, the 
end sanctioning the means; but which, in the sense in which it would be taken by the 
natives, was an unjustifiable falsehood. As a man of family and of education, it is pity that 
the vile principles of the Jesuits should have spoiled him; and that, by following these 
principles, he should have detracted from the high praise that he would have deserved as 
the founder of this afterwards flourishing mission ; in which charity would hope that good 
was done, notwithstanding the extremely corrupt form of religion introduced. De Nobili 
brought over twelve Bramins,* who were instrumental in inducing multitudes to hear and 
receive the doctrines which he taught. The period must have been in the reigns of Choka" 
aatha-Naicktr and Ranga-Kistnofa-Naicker, when the court was held at Trichinopoly/ 
The mission languished after his death ; but was revived by Portuguese and French Jesuits, 
who adhered to the austere system of the founder. Another mission was established by the 
Portuguese fathers in the district of Marava^ the country of the Sethupathi; which became 
the most distinguished next to that of Madura. The Lsttres edifiantes et cutieuses, being 
copies of those transmitted to Europe by the French Jesuits, contain many very interesting 
details on these matters, and one narrative of the martyrdom of John De Brito of surpassing 
pathos The narrative is too long for translation and insertion in this place, but its sub- 
stance is the following. 

After John De Brito had labored some time in Marava, with considerable success, he 
was compelled to retire by persecution. His confreres^ to prevent his hazarding his life by 
returning, sent him to Portugal, on important affairs. He there acquired the esteem of the 
king, who entreated him to remain, offering htm ample provision; but he preferred returning 
to his former people. When again among them, a relative of the ruling Sethupatkif was 
cured, as alleged, of a dangerous disorder by the simple reading of the New Testament at 
his bed-side. This person, named Tiria-deven^ who was not without right to the chieftain- 
ship itself, degired to become a Christian, and besought P. De Brito to give him baptism, 
which the missionary declined to do, so long as he lived in polygamy. Tiria-deven, to show 
his sincerity, informed his five wives of his resolution to provide amply for their mainten- 
ance; but to retain only one. The youngest received this announcement with the most 
lively remonstrances; which, not being effectual, she carried her complaints to her uncle 
liagunathefty the Stth.*pathi, The lady also engaged the head Bramin, with others of his 
tribe, in the same cause. As no instances could move Tiria-ieven^ the Seikupathi arrested 
De Brito, and had him brought in chains toRamnad; numerous indignities being heaped on' 
him by the way. In accordance with the notions of the period, the Seikupathi told bis 

* McMbeim, Cent, akvii. aec. i, para. 7. 
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refractory relative that he would have his teacher killed by the power of mantras. And it 
seems, that one of a powerful kind was tried; but the failure being attributed to some 
unnoticed error in the process, it was tried again without success: wiiereupon a still more 
malignant incantation was had recourse to; and, this also failing, the Sethupathi told the 
father th^t he would see if he was man/ra-proof to bullets, actually giving orders to a band of 
soldiers for the purpose; but here Tiria^deven interposed, and, from a strong attachment to 
him in the minds of the soldiers, the Sethupathi perceived the symptoms of insurrection, 
which he thought proper to avoid, by sending the father to Udiya-deveny the SethupathVs 
brother, at Vriyar^ on the confines of the Tanjore country. This brute, who was lame, at 
first received the prisoner kindly, and bidding him employ his supposed miraculous powers 
to heal the lameness, promised, on that condition, to spare his prisoner's life. But the 
missionary told the patient, that he possessed no power of the sort, and that such a cure 
could only come from the Supreme. Enraged at the reply, as not perceiving or under* 
standing its propriety, but attributing it to want of will, the VdiyanoiAex^A the death of the 
prisoner. He was carried out at noon to a scaffold, erected for the purpose, in a plain, which 
was filled with spectators. He was tied to a post, and, with some previous indignities, hit 
head was severed with a common hatchet; after which his hands and feet were cut off: and 
thus this land was watered with Christian blood ; for a Christian he was, of no common order ; 
of another spirit and conduct compared with Robert De Nobili. Ancl, when we remember 
what kind of men were Pascal and Fenelon, though within the pale of a corrupt communion, 
we trust there will be found no one who would withhold a tribute of sympathy and admi- 
ration to the excellent spirit, faith, patience, and fortitude, of John De Brito.*— While we 
pay this tribute to an individual, we trust we shall not be mistaken as intending to approve 
the system which he labored, along with others, to introduce. On the contrary, we regret 
that exertions, so meritorious in themselves, were not made in support of a system of uncor- 
rupted Christianity; and we add our conviction, borne out as it is by incontestable facts^ 
that, the later missionaries, at the least of the Roman Catholic persuasion, so far from 
rescuing idolaters from an inferior to a superior state, of piety, morality, and mental culti- 
vation, actually bent their efforts to make Christianity palatable to depraved tastes, and 
welcome to ignoble minds: thereby doing all they could to lower a corrupt form of Christi- 
anity as much as possible to the level of paganism.t 



* See Leitres edifiantea, ^-c. II. Rccueil. Lettre du P. F. Lainez. 

t EKdative of the many testimonies to this truth borne by Protectant observers, the reader may note the following. 
Le pere Boln, writing from Pondichery to P. le Gobien, both of them Jesuits, says, '^ Dans la derniere solenniti dn jour 
)' Assonption de la sainte Vierge, voiis enssiez ete clMirm^ de voir les Gentils memes s'onir a nous pour contrilwer a 
r envi a hooorer la Reine da del." (Lettreg^ 6cc, I. Recueil.) *' At tlie last celebration of the festival of the Assumption 
of tlie holy Virgin, you would have been delighted to have seen even the Pagans themselves eagerly come forward to join, 
with OS in honoring the Queen of Heaven." 

No one will doubt this who has seen the procession of the same festival at Madras. The reader may compare this 
passage with Jer. xliv. 17 — 19. It is singular that the goddess Isis and the Virgin Mary, in process of time, should 
have the same title. The passage in question rouftt not be regarded as the mistake of one man ; for the book containing 
it is recommeuded by an influential Jesuit to all his company ; has the approbation of the Sorbonne ; the permission of 
the Jesuit Provincul in France; and is published with the royal privilege. 
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We are sorry indeed to haTe a note of observation, and a black mark indeed it b, to 
make against that Kilaven^Setkupathiy who, in the character simply of a soldier and loyal 
subject, has already appeared with advantage in these pages. But he it was who so super* 
stitiously sought to destroy John De Brito by magic, and then savagely directed him to be 
butchered. We derive this conclusion from various sources. In our MSS. already adduced^ 
he is merely termed KUaveUj which though in the southern pronunciation it signifies an 
old many we had supposed might be used as a proper name. The Jesuit P. Lainoz says, 
the name of the Marava prince was Ranganacladevenj which reduced from French 
orthography becomes Ragu-naiha^deven, A manuscript of the Mackenzie collection here 
comes in to clear away all difficulty. According to this authority, a defect of proper suc- 
cession occurring, the authorities, and all qualified persons among the MaravaSj assembled 
and elected Ragu-naiha^deveny usually called Kilaxen^Sethupatkij an event which took 
place in S.S. 1607, Christian era 1686;* and he ruled, it is added, thirty -seven years, 
which would place his death in S.S. 1614 (A.D. 1722). Now the Jesuit's letter is dated 
Madura, 10th February, 1693: and he says--*^ Vous savez qu^ il y a environ six ans que 
Ranga-nada^even prince de Maravas apres avoir fait soufirir de tres-cruels tourmens 
au pere Jean de Brito, lui defendit sons peine de la vie de demeurer,*' &c.t This 
prohibition was the cause of the preacher^s first retreat. He came to Lisbon in 1687. 
He returned by way of Goa, not long afterwards; and labored undisturbed for fifteen 
months: he wrote a short letter from prison, dated 3rd February, 1698, and bis death must 
have taken place the same day, or day following, since the letter of P. Lainez, narrating the 
whole of the occurrences, as past, is dated on the tenth of the same month. Thus it is clear, 
that Ranganada^deven and Kilaven'Sethupathi are names of one and the same person ; that 
he commenced his reign as a persecutor; and, under the influence of additional motives, 
awfully completed his first threatenings. It is also tolerably clear, that Tiria'deven must 
have been the person who was prevented from succeeding to the chieftainship, by some 
informality of birth; a point in which the Maravas, from the peculiarity of their local 
customs, are very particular. The rescue by Kilaven'-Seihupathi of Raja^ChoUa-natha' 
Naicker from prison, is dated by our Telugu MS. some time antecedent to A.D. 1698, and 
by the Carnataca Dynasty previous to A.D. 1688, cither of which dates would find Kilaven 
invested with power as Sethupathi.'—We apologize to our readers for this digression ; but 
if it have no other use, it will, at least, serve to evince the useful bearing of the Mackenzie 
MSS. towards the clearing up of difficulties. We may also observe, in passing, with reference 
to the difficulty indicated page 181, that the MS. now last alluded to makes Sadaica-deven to 
have been succeeded by his son Kutten, and the latter by his younger brother the DeUavayi-- 
Sethupaihi; whose younger brother, Bettatta- Naicker, went to Tirumala*Naicker, of Madura, 
and complained against his elder brother the Dalavayi, bringing on that war before 
adverted to; that the Dalavayi was imprisoned three years, during which his younger 



* According to the MS. which marks both eras. 

t '* Yoa know that it is now about six years since that RtLgu-naiha-deveny after having imposed the most eniel snfferiofs 
on the fiither John de Brito, forbad him, on the penalty of his life, to remain/' dcc« 
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brother ruled ; was then released and crowned S.S. 1561 ( A.D. 1610), after which he reigned 
nine years, and then died. The date of Tirumala-Naicker^s death is not specified in the 
Telugu manuscript; but in the Carnataca Dynasty it is fixed at S.S. 15d<l (A.D. 1662). This 
Dalavayi'Sethupathij we learn from the Carnataca Dynasty, had for his proper name^Saiiatea- 
deven^ being the second of that name. He died without children, and three children of his 
sister, who were named Danukodi-dever^ Ragu-natha'dever , and Athinarayana^very 
divided the principality between them; until, the two others dying, Ragu-natha'dever 
succeeded to the whole, and ruled alone for twenty-six years. Thus it appears, that he 
began to rule conjointly with his brothers in 1649 ; suppose the joint rule to have been till 
1655, then twenty -six years will bring us to 1681. Therefore Ragu-naiha-dever (the first of 
the name) must have been Sethupathi both for some time previous. and also at the time of 
Ttrumala-JNaicker^s death ; and his decease took place at the time of the Mysore war, when 
the Madura army was commanded by Cumara'Muitula'Naicker. We can therefore explain 
the expulsion of theMysoreans, said by the Carnataca Dynasty (sec. 9) to have been effected 
by Regu-natha'deverj in no other way than by supposing that at first he had the real com- 
mand, the nominal one being with the king^s younger brother Cumara-Muttala-Naicker ; 
that when the expulsion of the Mysoreans from the Madura territory was accomplished, 
ReyU'iiatha-dever returned to Tirumala-Naicker^ and was honored as there stated, while the 
real command now entirely devolved on Camara-Mattiila-Naicker ; who, after encamping 
in the low country for some time, and having settled the newly rescued country, as stated 
in the Telugu manuscript (see p. 182), then ascended above the Ghauts, and fought the battle 
as recorded : prosecuting the war for some time, until the decease of Tirumala-Naicker 
induced him to return. In this way all points almost entirely harmonize : and when indicat- 
ing the diflSculty by itself, and apart from this chain of inference, to an intelligent native, 
he at once suggested the same explanation of a nominal and real command, as consonant 
with native ideas and practice. We presume therefore on the whole that this may be 
accepted as the true explanation. 

Foreseeing that we may not find a more suitable place, we also take the liberty 
(adverting to p. 144) to 8tat«, that there are m the Mackenzie collection some legendary and 
other notices concerning Mavalivanam or Mavaliveram, not as yet maturely examined, and 
which, in perfect justice to more pressing matter, cannot yet be fully investigated. Perhaps 
therefore we ought not to attempt any account of that place from personal observations 
merely, when many before have seen and described the place, without at the same time 
making the above materials available as the only means of giving either much of novelty 
or interest to the proposed statement. The matter by consequence will not be lost sight 
of, but will be postponed; and will not appear in the Appendix, at the end of this volume. 
We noerely note, that in the Tamil poem entitled Ramapaiyen (see p. 179), Mavalivanam 
is distinctly alluded to as a kingdom then existing, at no very great distance from the 
vicinity of Tanjore. 

CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec. 11. 

Upon the principle of affording corroborative manuscript testimony, we here introduce 
a further extract translated from the Telugu MS. already largely adduced. Not the least 
curious portion is the glimpse it professes to afford of the nether and unseen world, 
▼or.. 11. 3 H 
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REGENCY OF MANGAMAL. 



As Mangamal was of a good aod cbaritable disposition, she constructed many 
village choultries throughout the country; and causing many Bramin children to be 
taught to read in theiUi she supplied them with food, clothing, and the like necessaries. 
It however happened one day, that on a nurse preparing and giving to her betel-kafy she 
inadvertently took one portion with her left-hand; when immediately recollecting 
herself, she said, '* We have taken betel with our left-hand ; by so doing a great sin is 
committed ;" and^ after reSecting foe a moment, she caused several well-read Bramins 
to be called, and inquired of them what was the appropriate penance ta be performed. 
They replied, that if she made roads throughout the country, built choultries^ and had 
iieservoirs. for water excavated^ this crime would be expiated. Accordingly Manga* 
mal had all the roads throughout the kingdom formed into avenues; and at the 
distance of every kadam (10 English miles) she had a choultry built; at the distance 
of every five nazhikais (6% Elnglish miles) she had a water-reservoir and water-booth 
formed; and at the distance of every nazhikai (IV3 English miles) she had a well 
formed with steps leading down to the water. This work being completed, she had 
a handsome choultry built at Casi (Benares). 

While she was thus conducting the affairs of the kingdom, the people of Malayala 
ceased to send the usual revenue^ or tribute-money. Hereupon she caused a great 
force to be collected, and sent the Dalavayi, Naraaa^aij^er^ at the head of the army 
into the Malayala country. He accordingly conducted the army thither ; and con- 
quered the people of Malayala after much fighting: he received from them the tribute-^ 
money, and also many valuable jewels, and many canno»; with the whole of which 
he returned to Trichinopoly. On all the guns brought from Malayala, the queen's 
Dalavayij Narasa-fuiiyer^ marked numbers in order, 1, 2, and so-forth ; ai^d these 
pieces of ordnance were afterwards mounted on the bastions of the forts of Trichi" 
nopoly and Madura. 

As already narrated, Mangamal had many choultries, water-reservoirs, and 
agraharas constructed while she managed the affairs of the kingdom* The Mysore 
king now died; and^ as having been the opposite of liberal or bountiful^ he foil into* 
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Vama-puram in Narakam^ About the same time a Vamdyan (banian, or merchant) 
died, and was carried by YanuCs angels to Yama-puram; but Yama'Dherma-rqja^ 
looking at him, said, " Why have you brought him? go take the person that dwells 
in the house next doov to lys, and carrying this person back, release him/' While 
YanuCs messengers were about to carry him back to the earth, the Mysore king, 
who was lying where he had &llen into Narakamy seeing that Vanmyan^ thought, 
*^That is one of our townsmen: is it not?" and ealling him near, said, ^^ Appa! 
(father !) while I was ruling over Mysore, I acquired a great deal of money, which I 
buried; and without doing any acts of charity, I quitted and came away. Now 
Mangamaly who rules the Fandiya-desam, has done a great many acts of benefi* 
cence. And on the statement that she is coming hither, they have been preparing a 
great many triumphal-arches of flowers, to do honor to her passage. Therefore ou 
your return ta earth, as you ga to our tawn^ proceed to my son^ wha rule» the 
kingdom, and tell him that my money is m such a place: charge on him the urgent 
necessity of taking the whole of that money, and by performiog with it a great many 
acts of charity, bid him procure to me its fruit, in purchasing my release from this 
place." The Vanniyan replied, " Very welL" And all along that road they said, 
^ Manganwi is coming ;*' and he saw the whole road adorned for the purpose. On 
veturning to his town, and again entering into his body, every one near was 
astonished, saying, '* The deceased Vannh/an is come ta life again!" He forthwith 
proceeded to the palace, and said to the watchers at the gates, '^I have important 
•oceasion to speak my communication to the king."' They in consequence went and 
reported the req^est; and the king, giving, orders for him to be brought in, asked of 
him, ''What ia the communieaiioa?" He replied, ''Having proceeded to Yamds 
town^ and returned, your father, who is fallen into Narakam^ and lying there, 
necognizing me, called me and said, 'As I was^ not charitable, I have received 
this doook k is reported that Mangamaly who rules the Pandiya-desamj is coming, 
and all the people of Yama-puram are preparing to render her honor; and since 
that lady has done many charities, they have evea adorned the road by which she is 
to come. Therefore, in order to release me from this torment of hell, bid my son 
take the money which he will find in such a room, and perform with it many acts ot 
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charity.' Such a communication your father sent me to make to you. Therefore 
see that it be done." He besides related the whole of the before-mentioned 
circumstances. But the king, considering the tale to be a fabrication, treated it 
lightly; and to confirm his doubts, remarked, "A/arw^^Wfl/ is still alive:*" at which time 
however Mangamal died, and went to Swergam. The Mysore ambassador trans- 
mitted this intelligence; writing to the king *^0n such a day, at such an hour, 
Mangamal departed this life.'* On receiving and reading this letter, he thought 
within himself "The communication brought by the Vanniyan must be true;" and 
digging in the place pointed out, be took thence the treasure which was hidden, 
and performed with it a great many acts of charity. 

Thus the period of Mangamal'^ government was eighteen years, coming down 
toS.S. 1647 (A. D. 1726). 



There exists an oral tradition in the town of Madura, that Mangamal was imprisoned 
and starved to death : the reference being limited to this person by her being stated to be 
the same that planted the avenues near at hand. The building within the fort, now^ 
or recently at least, used as the convict's jail, is said to have been the prison wherein she 
was confined, by her relatives, for some fault derogatory to the family honor; but parti- 
culars we have never learnt« It is only added, that her imprisonment and death were 
rendered of more than an ordinarily painful character by persons being employed to bring 
rice, mingled with salt, close to the barred windows of her prison; and when she voraciously 
flew at the iron-bars, attempting to get at the food, then it was withdrawn. Whether such a 
fiend-like refinement in cruelty were ever practised, or the whole tale be true or otherwise, 
we have no means of knowing, beyond the mere tradition itself. The story is alluded to 
in no MS. yet seen by us; unless it may be supposed that the alleged fault is allegorized, 
in the nativ^e manner, by the taking of betel with the left-hand. Such a circunistance, 
(literally received) amidst the vast volume of native superstitions, is looked upon as demand- 
ing some trifling expiation ; and if it be the real ground of Mangamabs benevolent works, 
then it may be presumed she thought her inadvertency should be expiated like a queen 
and regent of a kingdom. There must be either some exaggeration as to the number of 
choultries built and wells or water-reservoirs excavated, or else alUdestroying time must 
since have altered the aspect of things. Her avenues however remain, more or less 
complete. A peculiarly fine one, still called Mangamabs avenue, formed by the loftiest 
banian trees, interlaced over-head so as to form a complete canopy, exists at a little 
distance to the N. E. of the fort. Other avenues branch ofi* on the roads leading to 
jlamnad, Patamcottah, Dindigul^ and Trichinopoly : the three first of which we have not had 
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opportunity of folloiTvin^ out to any considerable distance; but that one on the road toward 
Triehinopoly we have traced, with intermediate breaks, to some short distance beyond 
Coilpettah, forty-five miles from Madura, and nearly the same distance from Triehinopoly. 
The extract from the Tetug'u MS. just adduced, explains the exag^geration of the Carnataoa 
Dynasty when speaking of avenues planted from Casi to Ramiseram and Cape Comorin; 
inasmuch as a choultry it appears was built at Couiij or Benares; and, therefore, that 
the chain of her meritorious works would stretch from Casi to Canya^Gamari, no orthodox 
Hindu could by possibility doubt. 

In a letter from Pere Martin to Pere le Gobien, already adverted to, besides much 
miscellaneous information as to the mission and persecution of Roman Catholic priests^ 
or private Christians, a narrative is given of an embassy, voluntarily undertaken by father 
Bouchet, to Mangamalf who was then govemtng for her son. The Da/avayt is spqken of aa 
possessing great fame and influence; his personal name is not stated, though evidently the 
same person with the Dalavayi Narasa-paiyer, A curious trait of his character is men- 
tioned in his having turned some skilful bombardiers out of the service on discovering 
that they were Frangtus^ or Europeans. To this oflBlcer the priest had first to make hia 
court, and experienced an unexpected, and singularly gracious, reception. The presents 
which he carried for Mangamal were a two-feet terrestrial globe, a nine-inch glass globe, 
magnifying and burning glasses, bracelets, looking-glasses, &c., which the Dalavayi himself 
took in and made acceptable to her; The most favorable reply is stated to have been given ; 
and the father was paraded round the streets of the town, by order, in a royal palanquin of 
state; to the no small joy of the poor semi-Christians, and the defeat of the malignant 
purposes of their opposers. It is an exparte statement; yet probably does not depart much 
from the truth ; though there are some other portions of the letter in question which appa- 
rently require to be received with some qnalificatiott. 

Our readers may have paused for a moment over the smgular statement of the return 
of the Mysore merchant from the inferior world. There is in it something that looks a little 
like priestcraft, to which however it will be presently seen the writer of the MS. could not 
have been entirely favorable : there is at the same time a valuable exposition of native 
ideas on this solemn subject. It diflfers from the Christian revelation only in the implied 
possibility of escape from that low and last remove ; and in the means available for such 
escape : both points of difference being capital. It differs from the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of purgatory only aa to place; Narakam being the lowest hell of the Hindus, agreeing 
substantially with Gehenna or Tartarus in the original of the New Testament; while 
PaHudam, the first of the seven descents, more strictly corresponds with the Hades of the 
Greek text. The doctrine of purgatory, generally considered, is substantially a Hindu 
dogma; and was known in these regions long before corrupt Christians thought of turning 
it to the secular advantages of a sordid, and progressively self-corrupting, hierarchy. It 
is implied in the funeral ceremonies after death, also imitated by Ronmn Catholics under 
the same reference. The universalist notion of purifying pains and ultimate deliverance is, 
and has been immemorially, a Hindu article of credence. The doctrine is expressly taught 
in the Mahabharat^ a poem certainly of ancient date, towards the close of which the five 



Pandavas are represented as wearied of life uiMler the insupportable loss of all their friends; 
and going on a melancholy pilgrimage, accompanied by Dropidi, and followed by a myste- 
rious dog (into which the soul of an ancestor it seems had transmigrated) ; walking onward 
continually, with no other design than that of meeting death, until one after the other falls 
and dies, in the inverse ratio of their ages ; and, when the whole have departed, the poet follows 
them to the unseen world, where they are represented as observing several of their departed 
friends in abodes of happiness, but were told that they must not themselves proceed thither 
at first; and are conducted to a remote and darker region, where they have to rub c^, or 
wear away, the stains contracted in their unnatural warfare on earth with friends and 
relatives, and are assured that afterwards they shall rejoin all that were ever dear to them 
in the brighter abodes of a superior world. 

One word more, we trust, may be tolerated. In the tale of the merchant we find, at all 
events, a practical commentary on two apothegms of the wisest of men: one of these m, 
'< There is a sore evil which 1 have seen under the sun, namely, riches kept for the owners 
thereof to their hurt ;''* and the other is, *^ He that by usury and unjust gain increaseth his 
substance, he shall gather it for him that will pity the poor/'t The Mysore king, and his 
son, are the exemplification. The satire conveyed in the tale was not without a precise 
perscjnal reference. Colonel Wilkes tells us of a Mysore king, who ruled about the same 
time as that indicated, whose money was evidently his god. He was indeed as devout as 
Vijia-RagavOj of Tanjore, in making it his first morning*s duty to pay homage to y'ishnUy 
carefully putting the Vaishnaia mark on his forehead; but whose next daily task, pos- 
sibly not entirely a heartless one, was to deposit forthwith two bags, each containing one 
thousand gold canttria-pons, or star-pagodas, in his treasury: after which he took his 
breakfast; and if, through any impediment or want of the PiratanVs due attention, the 
bags were not ready, on coming from his morning prayers, then he took no breakfast till 
they were forthcoming. Such a superstitiously sordid soul might indeed be a fit companion 
in Naraknm, or elsewhere, for the famous Anne de Montmorency, coonetable, or generalis- 
simo, of France, who was every morning uncommonly precise in reciting bis aves and 
patersj but had a sad knack of interrupting them every now and then with — ^' Go hang me 
such a one — cut those rascals in pieces— set fire to sueh a village,^* and the like, ^^ without 
much impeding his paters; and thinking,^' says his historian, ''that he would have 
committed a great error if he had put them off to another hour, so exactly was he consoien^ 
tious.^*^ Our readers may, if they please, adjust the comparative merits or demerits of the 
superstitious man of money, and the superstitious man of blood. One advantage the king of 
Mysore possessed in being reputed by his people to be lord of nine crores, or ninety millions, 
of pagodas; and that, as tl>e world goes, would be commonly thought no ordinary advantage. 
However we must grant, with the writer of the manuscript, that the scene often changes in 
the other world. Our Christian readers may possibly have remarked a certain degree 
of coincidence between the merchants tale, and the affecting and impressive parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus in the gospel. The rich man in that case, however, thought not of 
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esci^pe, nor is the slightest indication favorable to the doctrine of pnrgatorj, or purifying 
pains, therein afforded: he was anxious only to warn his relatives, that they might escape 
the like doom, and the request was not granted. Some divines, or biblical critics, have 
made extraordinary, and, as to us it appears, impertinent exertions to settle the question 
whether this should be regarded as a real narrative, or merely as a parable. SuflBce it that 
he, who adduced the statement, knew the invisible world better than any living and 
merely human being : and could we draw aside the veil which no breathing-mortal has yet 
lifted, there would, in all probability, appear to be no lack of counterparts to the narrative, 
or parable ; or instances even going to prove that the Mysore merchant's tale was not 
wholly a fable. The best thing which we can do, or any one of us whom it may immedi- 
ately or remotely concern, is to see to it, if possible, that we do not add to the exemplifica- 
tions an additional number. 

The writer of the Telugu manuscript, after having afforded a salutary warning against 
the abuse of riches, seems afterwards desirous of inculcating discretion in the application of 
benevolence, by seeing that it be bestowed on worthy and suitable subjects; while heat the 
same time affords a testimony, being himself a Htndu^ which must be of unsuspicious 
character, as to the trickery of Bramias, and the arcana of idolatry. We give what is 
referred to by ad?ancing to 

THE REIGN OF VIJIA^RANGACHOKA-NATHANAICKER. 



Subsequently to the aforesaid eighteen years of Afangarmfs regency, the sovereign 
power devolved on the son of Ranga-Kistna-iMutthu-Virapa-Naicker^ who was 
named Raja'-V'0ia'Ranga^Choka'natha'Naick€r, He was a very munificent prince; 
he built many agraharas ?ind temples, had water-reservoirs formed, and continued, 
in this way, to rule the kingdom. Every two years he was accustomed to set out, 
accompanied by all his people, to visit and pay homage to the gods at Srirangam^ 
Sambukesvaraniy Madura, Tinnevelly, Alavar^ Tamavalliy and Sri- Vaicontham. He 
expended much money at these places, and bad the offerings and anointings with 
ghee much increased. While paying homage to the (so-called) gods in these places, 
which were possessed of a great many valuable ornaments, and endowed with many 
villages, he observed that the images were not clothed in silk and ornamented with 
jewels, but simply wrapped round with a plain white cloth, and with only some ten 
or twenty small lamps burning.* He in consequence inquired of the Pujari 



* These lamps are usually small earthen patty-pans, with a slender proportion of oil, and one small 
wick ; so that ten or twenty, in the larger and more gloomy temples, would barely suffice to make 
darkness visible. 
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Bramins what was the reason that lamps were not properly lighted ifa the shrine of 
the god? and why the god was not robed with jewels and becoming vestments? 
They replied, ^'O sovereign ruler! the god possesses neither jewels nor village- 
lands/' Thereupon, without taking the pains to investigate these things, he caused 
many vestments to be given to the god, and from twenty to thirty thousand Madai^ 
amounting to ten or fifteen thousand star- pagodas; and, leaving instructions to have 
the usual ceremonies and anointing with ghee properly attended to, he would then 
pass on to all the other places, and there make the like donations ; after which he 
would return again to Trichinopoly. Again at the end of two years he would 
proceed on his tour to pay homage to the aforesaid shrines, while the managers of 
the different places would act over again the like proceedings. On such occur- 
rences the king, Vijia-Ranga-Choka-^I^atha-Naickery gave jewels and vestments 
to a larger extent than before, without inquiring what had become of the former 
donations. And when his men of business who were near him represented — 
^' Sovereign lord! presents were before made to these shrines, yet we see nothing 
of those jewels and other things; ought not some inquiry to be made into these 
matters?*' the king would reply, ^^Harihari! are things once given to the divinity 
again to be inquired after? If a garment be given to a man, and it be afterwards 
said '* We gave it,*' the merit of the act be thereby nulli&ed ; then, after making any 
present to the gods, if it be said, " We gave it," this can be none other than a 
sordid sin." And he continued in all his pilgrimages to bestow vestments, money, 
and lands, as before-mentioned. 

During these proceedings his Dalavayi^ named VengcUa-^Ragavacharya^ had 
managed to accumulate ready-money to the extent of a lac of pagodas,* besides 
valuable jewels. As he was now become old,, he thought it prudent to set apart, 
from his accumulated riches^ as much as might be suitable for himself and his 
children; and, after making this reserve, then to preseat the remainder to the king. 
Accordingly Raja-- Vyia^Ranga^Choka^Natha^Naicker's generalissimo, Vengata-Ra- 
gavacharya, sent a message (to the king), to this effect — *'As I am now become very 
old, if I could be permitted to see the king only once, my mind would be eased and 

* Equal at that time to about £.40,000. 
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sitidfied;'* which message was daily and urgently repeated; and, in the expectation 
that the king would come, a throne was fixed in the house, ornamented with jewels. 
Wbil« they were indulging this expectation, it pleased the king so to condescend ; 
tod he came to the house of the Dalavnyly Voigata^Ragavacharya. He was made 
to be seated on the throne, and a great many complimentary honors were tendered to 
him. One thousand trays, made of ratan cane, tied together with leather thongs, 
had been prepared; on three hundred of which were placed pagodas, mohurs, rupees, 
and fanams, each kind of nK)ney distinct; on three hundred other trays were placed 
many golden ornaments, studded with gems; and on the remaining four hundred trays 
were many most costly sacred dresses: the whole of these were brought and placed 
before the king; when the Dalavayi said, that having set apart so much of his accu- 
mulations for himself and his family, the remainder of his riches belonged to the king; 
and, on a written document to this effect being about to be delivered, the king 
perceiving it exclaimed, ^^Harihari! is it to convey to rae this sin? I came to thy 
house in consequence of thy earnest striving to effect it; whether it be only to look 
on these valuables pertaining to a Bramin, or to take them away, is in either case a 
great sin. And dost thou talk to me of such a thing?" He spoke thus with great 
grief; and then, looking hard at the Dalavayi^ he added, '^ Under an apprehension 
of what might happen after thy time^ and thinking me capable of the appropriation of 
^cred property, thou hast done this 3ame business: thou hast no occasion to fear;** 
saying so, he returned to him the whole; and besides, sending to the palace for 
thirty thousand pagodas, he gave these to him as a royal present, saying, '* Set aside 
as much of this as thou requirest, and with the rest of the money perform acts of 
munificence and charity/' On leaving this command he forthwith returned to the 
palace, whence he distributed many gifts of cows, elephants, and boiled rice, in order 
to expiate the sin of having looked on a Bramin's property. 

He thus ruled the kingdom with exemplary equity. Raja- Vijia-RafigO'Choka' 
natha-Naicker reigned twentytwo years; and then obtained Vaicontha. This was 
S.S. 1669 (A. D. 1747). 

TOL. II. 3 K 
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It will be tolerablj evident to the reader, that this Bramin^ who held the office of 
Dalavayi in this reign, must have had both a knowledge of his master's foible, and also 
a secret understanding with the Pujari Bramins of the different temples mentioned, 
so as to have shared at least with them and their gods in the presents so liberally 
bestowed by this generous but superstitious prince. A sort of conjecture involuntarily 
arises, that the king must have had something on his conscience which he sought to allevi- 
ate by such profuse offerings to shrines and temples; the same being, according to native 
ideas, a propitiation for any, even the most deadly, sin. As a veil hangs over the fate of 
Mangamalj which the native historians do not lift, we shall not presume to pry beyond it; 
but will give this swearing superstitious prince all the credit due to generosity, which has 
in it always that which is attractive: though we do not admire the precise mode of its 
display. In the Appendix G the reader will 6nd an anecdote recorded of the behaviour of 
this prince to some ambassadors from Ceylon, further elucidating hb aversion to any other 
caste or religion than his own. We must now pass on to more rapidly shifting, and more 
stormy, scenes. The era of dotage had possibly lasted long enough; and Divine Providence 
was now about to permit one of those revolutions, which however disastrous at the time, and 
committed not unfrequently to the vilest instruments, who in the end bring on their own 
destruction, do yet settle down by degrees into new and better times. We have seen that 
even a spurious form of Christianity could not set its foot on the soil under heathen princes 
without disguise, nor without suffering persecution. At length it is hoped, after a long and 
very gradual transition, the dawning light of uncorrupted Christianity has beamed on that 
once utterly benighted land. Crescai in sempiternum. 



SUPPLEMENTARY MANUSCRIPT, Sec. lO.-CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec. 12,13. 

In illustrating the commencement of those events which gradually led to the entire 
subversion of the northern dynasty of kings at Madura, we shall recur in the first instance 
to the Telugu manuscript already largely quoted. 



THE MAHOMEDAN INTERVENTION. 



After the decease of Raja-Vijia-Ranga'Choka-natha-Naickery as he left no child, 
Bangaru'Tirumali-Naickery who had been the second in power, was the suitable 
person to succeed to the crown. His son, named Vijia-Cumara-MuUhU'TirumaU- 
NaickeVy was adopted and installed, by being anointed when four years old by 3/iii- 
atchi'Ammal, the crowned queen of Vijia-Ranga-Choka-natha-Nakker. She also 
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discharged the customary funeral rites for the deceased king; and managed the 
affairs of government. While doing so, the Subah of Arcot, named Sabutalli-Kan 
(Subder-ali Khan), came to Trichinopoly ; and, having left orders to bring thirty lacs of 
rupees, he returned to Arcot. Afterwards, Minatchi- Ammal being a woman and the 
prince only a child, ChundaSaheb managed so as to frighten them, and bidding tbem 
bring a crore of rupees, (one hundred lacs, or upwards of one million sterling,) betook 
this sum from them ; and then swore on the Koran, '' I will not for the future use any 
treachery towards you.*' After receiving the money, he came into the fort; and, on its 
being discovered that he was devising the means of acting treacherously, Minatchi^ 
the queen, sent Bangaru'Tirumali-Naickery and the installed prince, to Madura; while 
Minatchi herself remained at Trichinopoly. As soon as Chunda Saheb received 
intelligence that Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker and the crowned prince had departed 
outside^ he knew that his meditated design could not now succeed; and, as the prince 
was a child^ and Minatchi-Ammal a woman, he said, " I will certainly cause the 
kingdom to be made over to you, without any competition; and that by the aid of 
some foreign king, or other available persons:" thereupon taking with him two 
thousand cavalry, and some other troops, he left and went to Arcot. Subsequently 
Minatchi'Ammal appointed Kalinithi-Govinda-paiyer her manager for collecting 
revenue; and she retained for her own expenses and charities the sums accruing from 
both banks of the Cauvery connected with Trichinopoly, and from Caruvur (Caroor) 
as far as Tarapuram (Dharoor);* while, by the consent of Minatchi- Ammal^ Madura 
Tinnevelly, Dindigul, and other provinces, with the PaUiyams attached to them, as 
also Ramnad, Sivagangai^ and the other Zemindaries, were under the controul of 
BangarU'Tirumali'Naicker, and of MutthwVengaii/er, appointed by him to the 
united offices of Dalakarten and Piratani. The Maha-raja^ the crowned prince, 
Rqja^Vijia^Cumara''Mutthu-Tirurnali''Naick€ry being but a youth, was retained at 
Madura; and Bangaru-Tirumali' Naicker superintended all the government affairs. 
In this way both persons ruled the kingdom from Virothikirathu year down 
to Racshffsa year (being five years). 
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BATTLE OF AMMAIVA PALLIYAM. 



Such was the state of affairs, when Chunda Sahtb again came to Trichinopoly, and 
conducting himself treacherously, he placed guards of his own people all around the 
palace of Minatchi-Ammal, and considered the fort to belong to him; while he 
appointed his own men to manage the affairs of the Trichinopoly country. He 
subsequently set out with the intention of going against Bangaru-TirumalLNaicker^ 
at Madura; and, having assembled a great force, he beat the troops which were 
stationed in the Dindigul district, and took possession of that province; and then, 
proceeding to fight against Madura, he had approached near to Ammaiya pailiam^ 
when Bangaru'Tirumali-lSlaicker ordered his Dalavayi^ Matthu- Vengaiyer, and 
Vengada-Kistnapa-Nakkcry the son of Minatchi-Nakktr^ accompanied by ;two 
thousand cavalry, as also by Appa^Naicker, Badi* Naicker, Versenika-Naickerl Ver^ 
zumadei^Naicker^ and other Falliya*carers, to go and fight with Chunda Saheb^s 
army. Accordingly, when Mutthu^Vengaiyer 9LnA Vengada-KUtnapa^Nakker had 
assaulted, and fought for some time with, the enemy's army, the forces of both of 
them became much weakened, and Vengada-Kistnapa-Nakker fell, covered with 
eighteen wounds. The DalavayU Mutthu^ Vengaiyer^ being seated in a howdab, 
took his bow in hand, and discharged arrows on the foes all aroand, scattering thirty 
bands, and allowing no one to approach near him; and, by means of the driver 
causing the howdah*bearing elephant to turn on every side like a whirlwind, he 
slew a great many soldiers, and wounded many more. At Jthe same time the enemy, 
by means of arrows and musket*bullets, pierced the boKly oi Mutthu^ Vengaiyer like a 
sieve, covering it with wounds. He nevertheless relaxed not, but fought courageously, 
like Abimanyan when battling with the forces oi Duryodhen^ as narrated in the BarU" 
thajn. He did not even pause to draw out the arrows that had struck him, until his 
own stock of arrows being expended, he drew out those which were in his body, anfd 
discharging these on the foes, slew several of them. But at length, J/z^Mu- Vengai- 
yery from the number of his wounds, became exhausted, and expired. His troops 
also were cut in pieces; yet a few of them, although wounded, took up the body of 
V^ngada^Kistnapa-Nakker and brought it to Madura. 
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Soon afterwards Bangara-Tirumali' Naicker^ having heard that Chunda-Saheb 
was advancing towards 'Madura, and being himself totally destitute of forces to resist 
him, quitted Madura; taking with him the young prince and the royal appurtenances, 
and went to Siva^gangai. On his approach towards this place Sasivan-deven attd 
the Sethupathiy Katta-deveriy came forth to meet him, bringing golden and silver 
flowers, which they Scattered at his feet; and, doing him homage, escorted him,' 
giving up to him afterwards as many villages as were needful, and supplyitig 
him with all desired expenses, and every thing else without deficiency. 

Meantime Chunda-Saheb captured Madura, and secured the whole country to 
himself. MinatckuAmmal, at Trichinopoly, having received intelligence of all these 
things, observed, " Chunda-Saheb, after having sworn that he would not act treacher- 
ously, and receiving from me a crore of rupees, nevertheless has, traitor-like, 
conquered the kingdom for himself. The next thing which he will do is to kill me, 
Better to die by my own hand than by his." In consequence of this conclusion she 
swallowed poison, and obtained (says the manuscript) divine bliss. 



In comparing the preceding translated extract with the sections referred to of the 
Carnataca Dyoasty, the reader will probably perceive, that the latter is much the more 
perspicuous of the two as to the cause of the iatervention of the Mahomedans. As Vijia- 
Ra'nga-Choka^natha'Naicker died childless, public affairs certainly were left in a dilemma, 
by there being no regular heir to the throne. He ought to have foreseen this contingency, 
and to have provided against it, by adopting his nephew as his successor^ and naming % 
regent, either in the person of his queen MinatchuAmmaly or of his brother Bangaru-Tiru^ 
maluNaicker, whereby disputes would have been avoided, and an appeal to foreigo 
interference rendered quite unnecessary. There is, however, sometimes a sort of judicial 
infatuation resting on individuals, whereby they perceive not their clearest line of duty.; 
and we are taught by the result in this case, that the sand in the hour-glass of the northern 
dynasty was run out. Even after the king's death, childless, the succession was sufficiently 
clear for the younger brother had before succeeded to the throne, on the demise of the 
elder brother without offspring. The case of the illustrious Tirumali-Naicker himself was 
an adequate precedent. Hence much blame seems to have rested with the dowager 
queen Minatchi^Ammalj who probably was urged on by her brother Vencata-Pert^mal' 
Naicker ; being also herself perhaps ambitious of imitating the conduct and participating ia 
the fame of Mafigamal, though under clearly different circumstances. The award, as it is 
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recorded 9 of Sabdar^i-Khan was therefore perfectly correct and judicious ; if not entirely % 

disinterested. But it was wrong to give the Mahomedans any acquaintance with the 

internal affairs of the state. Nevertheless the queen and her brother persisted, as we 

have seen, until they had utterly ruined the kingdom. Of the two or three manuscript 

authorities adduced, the Carnataca Dynasty is also the most clear and intelligible as to the 

nature of the proceeding whereby the queen and her brother entirely committed themselves 

to the intrigue and treachery of CkundaSaheb. 

We are now come down to the period where Mr. Orme's history of the Carnatic 
eommences; at least in its reference to aboriginal native powers. It may be well perhaps 
to enable the reader at one view to compare his statement of this revolution with the 
accounts of the native historians. 

^^ The Carnatic is one of the most considerable Nabobships dependant on the Soubah of 
^^ the Decan: from its capital it is likewise named the province of Arcot; but its present 
'^ limits are greatly inferior to those which bounded the ancient Carnatic before it was 
^'conquered by the Great Mogul; for we do not find that the Nabobs of Arcot have ever 
*^ extended their authority beyond the river Gondegama to the north, the great chain of 
^^ mountains to the west, and the borders of the kingdoms of Tritchanopoly, Tanjore, and 
^^ Mysore to the south. The sea bounds it to the east. It was not before the beginning of 
^^ the present century that this country was entirely reduced by the Moors. 

^^Sadatulla, a regular and acknowledged Nabob of the Carnatic, having no issue, 
^^ adopted the two sons of his brother; appointing the elder, Doast-ally, to succeed in the 
^^ Nabobship ; and conferring on the younger, Boker-ally , the government of Velore ; he like- 
'^ wise> directed that Gulam Hassain, the nephew of his favorite wife, should be Duan or 
'^ prime minister to his successor. Having reigned from the year 1710 to 1732, he died much 
" regretted by his subjects. 

^^ The dispositions he had made were fulfilled without opposition or difficulty ; but Nizam- 
^^ al-muluck, the Soubah of the southern provinces, beheld the accession of Doast-ally with 
^* aversion, since it took effect without that deference to his authority which he was deter- 
^^ mined to establish throughout all the governments under his jurisdiction. The jealousy of 
'^ this powerful superior prevented Doast-ally from procuring d regular confirmation from 
^^ Delhi: it is said that he only obtained some letters of approbation from the vizir, without 
*^ the proper forms of an authentic commission. 

^^ Doast-ally had two sons, of whom the eldest, Subder-ally, was arrived at man's estate 
^^ when his father succeeded to the Nabobship: he had likewise several daughters, one of 
^^ whom he had at that time given in marriage to his nephew Mortiz-ally, son of Boker-ally; 
'^ and another to a more distant relation named Chunda-Saheb. This lord gave his own 
'^daughter by a former wife in marriage to Gulam Hassein, and availing himself of the 
'^ incapacity of his son-in-law, obtained the Nabob's permission to administer the office of 
'^ Duan in his stead. 

^^The kingdoms of Tritchanopoly and Tanjore, although tributary to the Great Mogul, 
were each of them governed by its own prince or Raja, and the care of levying the tributes 
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*^ of these countries was intrusted to the Nabobs of Arcot, who were sometimes obliged to 
** send an army to facilitate the collection of them. The death of the king of Tritchanopoly 
'^ in 1736, was followed by disputes between the queen and a prince of the royal blood, 
^' which produced a confusion in the government sufficient to gire the Nabob of Arcot hopes 
^^ of subjecting the kingdom to his authority. He therefore determined to send an army under 
'^ the command of his son Subder-ally and the Duan Chunda-Saheb to seize any opportunity 
^' which might offer of getting possession of the city of Tritchanopoly ; but to prevent 
'^ suspicions, the collection of the tribute was given out as the only Jntention of the expedition, 
** and the army was ordered to move leisurely down to the sea-coast, before they proceeded 
** to the south : accordingly they came to Madras, where they remained some days, and then 
^' went to Pondicherry, where they staid a longer time; during which, Chunda«Saheb laid 
'^ the first foundation of his connexions with the French government in that city : from hence 
they marched to Tritchanopoly. 

By intrigues, of which we have not the details, Chunda-Saheb prevailed on the queen to 
'^ admit him with a body of troops into the city, having first taken an oath on the Koran, 
*^ that be would act in nothing to her detriment: the people of the country say that she fell 
^' in love with him; if so, she was ill requited, for he soon after seduced the garrison, seized 
^^ the city, and confined her to a prison, where she died of grief. The submission of the rest 
^' of the kingdom soon followed that of the capital ; after which, Subder-ally leaving Chunda- 
'' Saheb to govern these new acquisitions, returned to his father at Arcot, who appointed 
** Meerascudjihe preceptor of Subder-ally, to succeed Chunda-Saheb in the office* of Duan.^' 

The reader will be readily able to mark the agreements and the differences in these 
accounts. As regards the oath of Chunda-Saheb on the Koran, wherein they both agree. 
Colonel Wilkest informs us, that the so-called Koran was nothing more than a brick, 
covered over with gold cloth, in the Mahomedan fashion ; so as externally to resemble that 
book: clearly proving, if true, that what followed was the result of premeditated design, 
and not suggested afterwards, and by degrees by reason of fortuitous and unforeseen 
circumstances. That Minatcht-Ammal poisoned herself is stated by the Telugu Manuscript 
alone : yet the nature of the case makes the occurrence very probable. 

The victory at Ammaiya'palliyamj and rapid acquisition of the Madura country by 
Chunda-Saheb were greatly facilitated to him by the previous incursions of the Mysore 
armies. Colonel Wilkes informs us that Trichinopoly was besieged by the Mysore army, 
Chick-deo-raj, then being king of Mysore; bat that the siege was razed by reason of the 
Mahrattas having attacked the capital of Mysore. This siege of Trichinopoly must have 
been during the reign of Ranga-Kisina-Mutthu-Virapa^Naicker ; but no mention >df it 
occurs in our manuscripts. It is however certain that the two states of Madura '"'and 
Mysore were mutually hostile, from the reign of the famous Tirumala-Naicker down to th\i 
extinction of the Madura government. Colonel Wilkes places the death of the king of 
Trichinopoly, meaning Viji-Ranga-Choka-natha-Naickery in 17S2, in which he agrees with 



* Hist, of MU. trau . Yd. 1, B. 1, p. S7— M. f Sooth of ladia, Vol. 1, note, p. 960. 
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the CarnatacA Dynasty. Mr. Orme is five years later; but it is probable that his date 
includes the five years of doubtful disputation between the two competitors for the sovereiga 
power. During this five years, and perhaps for some time lower down, some account of the 
proceedings of the Mysore power is preserved in the Memoir of the house of Appiya^Naicker 
of Canmvafli, from which extracts have been before given, and another one is now added. 
It shows that the fine province of Dindij^ul had fallen iuto the hands of the Mysore king, 
after some resistance, specially from this Poligar; and is further remarkable as bringing 
Hyder-ali on the scene, at an early period of his career, acting even then in perfect 
conformity to the Mahomedan character for war, deceit, and treachery; and yielding his 
master an indication of future character and conduct, which he might have read to advantage, 
had not his eyes been sealed, both to the moral of this lesson, and also to that afforded by 
Rustam-Klian at Trichinopoly, with the history of which affair the Mysore king could 
not well have been unacquainted. 



MEMOIR OF NARSASINGANAICKER, AND THE MYSORE 
SUBJUGATION OF THE DINDIGUL PROVINCE, 



Chinna-Kattira-^Naicker left two sons, who were named Narasinga-lslaicker and 
Bettana-Naicker. After the decease of Chinna-Kattira-NaickeTf his eldest sod, 
Narasinga.NaickeTy succeeded him in the principality- At that time the reigning 
prince at the Madura capital was Vijia-Cumara^Mutthu^Tirumali-Naicker, who 
summoned the seventy-two Fallij/M-Carers, including the specially adopted Naras- 
i/iga-Appaiya'Naicker; and, sanctioning the tenures of their respective lands as 
heretofore customary, said, '^ Whenever the people of the palace may summon you, 
you will come and render the service which may be prescribed to you, meantime 
live in health;'*, and, adding presents, he dismissed them. Some tin^ after they 
had retired to their respective towns, as the Mysoreans had overrun the whole country, 
the Dalavayij Mutthu^Svamiy drnd Govindaiyar* the son oi Samapaiyerj came; and, 
halting at Caruvattu-potal^ they called Narasinga-Naicker of Cannivadi and said 
to him, *^ Is it not because the capital is taken that the Mysoreans have come and 
conquered the country? But now, forasmuch as Vijia'Cumara-Mutthu'Tirumali- 

* Manager of Minatchi-AmmaL 
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Naicker is come to the crown, as our master, he has given to us the offices of Dalak- 
arten and Pirataniy and directed us to go and fight against the Mysore capital; and 
also to reduce the country to proper order. As you are the chief of the eighteen 
Dindigul Poligars, and an adopted child of the state, and as it is now needful to go 
and fight against the Mysoreans, both you and your people must accompany us/* 
He replied, ** Let it be even as you say." 

About the same time thi» Mysoreans came from the capital, with twelve thousand 
cavalry, and twenty thousand Carnataca people, and encamped in the Dindigul 
province. Thereupon the Dalavayi MutthU'Samaiyen said to Narasinga- Naicker ^ 
^' Since the enemy s army is come into Dindigul, do you go and see all made secure in 
your own town, and then carefully guard the roads so as to prevent the Dindigul 
army from passing on this side." Ramanaiyer having received intelligence that he 
was come to his town, remarked^ " This Narasinga* Naicker is one combined with 
the (Madura) lord's general MuUhu-Svarni^ is it not so?" and then moved his army 
from Dindigul, and encamped against Cannivadi. Having done so, he sent a chal- 
lenge to Narasinga* Naicker y calling on him to come out and fight. The latter took 
eare to secure the encampments and forts ; and then, after some fighting, the army of 
Ravanaiyen was worsted and driven away. It retreated to Alangkarei; and having 
there rallied and re-assembled the troops, (the commander) sent a message to 
Narasinga- Naicker^ to this purport — " If you are willing to send one of your people, 
we will speak (and settle matters) with him; but unless you do so, we shall return 
again and fight with you.^ Narasinga- Naicker thereupon, reflecting on the best 
mode of proceeding, and what was befitting the time, sent confidential men of busi- 
ness, who discussed with Ramanaiyer all needful matters, and then returned. 
Ravanaiyer then withdrew his troops, and proceeded with them to Dindigul. 

They then directed their army against Muttku-Svami-Ayyery and encamped in 
Karuvattu-PoUal; when, after much fighting between Mutthu-Svami-Ayyer and 
Ramanaiyer^ the latter conquered Mutthu-Svami-Ayyery and destroyed his army, 
and then returned to Dindigul. Soon afterwards Ramanaiyer put his troops in 
ipotion, and again proceeding to Cannivadi^ fought against Narasinga- Naicker. But 
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fSttUjiaQvoarjpiLhQu^fB9StsrputuisQir0srjiiij^iSpjs^(miQ(ylr&Girm pirQiu^/sinuMir^ 
^^QUrrmsr^^QeoSearmsfJs^fi^jr piraj^s^QfitU6SsLiiiriuLJ^utrssri3p(^fi(rSfhj<ffpiriui 

u^nttQpfi^ ^(mLxAdfiiriuisfr^tTiSGiT uu^L^ftusL^L^^QstrgsarQ er(inLJfi^ir9sir^Ljn^f/s(nui 
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i^^^mut^L^p^a^f^fi^Q^iQp^^QsopaihsiSiUi^ire'Liipfiamaffi^effQuSi^uGLJirij 
i'^m(re!)L^Qe'tLJ^9«>uh€aui^fQiiFUu^^^eQsirem^^iri'Qe'fr€i^SpLoi(^^/g6n^ 
iSr^MmiidsQpnjQMir(Sp^^£li!UiS€Se'S(j^i8(ttfiraGir. ^€sr(Biseou^Q€arL^(B u/rgorroj 
LJUL^QM(^Jy^Quif^uurtan'(uuui^L^g^or^^Q^iL^L}^e'u^^^tr€a'^jf!i(^^ 
Mijc^n'€ar^^GeoiLiLh§)u(Iua'^6iDLLQ!rffS'Qu^&o^esff€B)L^i^u(Suirs Q^msri^aS(Qi8 
puL^^Qeo fiiLjLLQ^ear^'earQpiliSL.L^GQi mjrQ<^^g»QiMerjpiQ^tmst^nMGir^ ^QfiiSij 
srjnMtrML^QQu:ifarjS(^pfiirir£efrm ^uui^iiS(^Sip Quit jfieskti^S^^Uifi fitr ear fi^S(Q 
pjlU9Sc^ffif^rTi)(Q^&5ia (q^g)(7^^(g)«Sd'£r«/r(g)C.<$ ^0Sf(yxih^9sx(Simmi^G9^mi^^pi^. 
S^iraGtr. j^uQunjff^QreuffiPQfi/fJp^'r^^UiU€a'filrQim(gpM'luAjS€B^Bi^H-Jit 

ittMBiume^pjBuGLjJri^(Bii^esfr(BJt^€oOuiri9BraJLh gJULfpLJun^Q^a-g u^i^qjj^ ur^B^i^ 
&0ffQir€D>fiUirMJ^Q^is0Q^trmi^Ui^pGprLjm^j^l£i^iu^G^wGff0ff^ 
^i^trit^sir* ^9fS9£ti&ipjf^G^irpp^LnMi'^alfu^lfLnGm£l4ui'QsL^Qpf&imAfiira^ 
^fltris€B'QiS'aGn'(yip^Sr^M-LS^fUulrM»^t--S'Gd'fppQjlf€Oeo^ffQQj€m'jfi^9m 
pQpisj&aS(mj9fi utrfistruJtsjMeareJlleun L^uSedt Guifieo&ifi^ptaSii^irs&r. atofoSi QnnfLuSsk 
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Narasinga- Naicier resisted him, defeated and drove away his forces, and cut off the 
head of hts bfother*in-)aw; and then returned to his own town: while Ramanaiyer^ 
collecting the remnants of his troops, proceeded toDindigul. Subsequently Raman-' 
aiyer, being indignant on account of his brother-in-law having been killed, collected 
some people, and while on the point of setting out to give a challenge for battle, 
Naraswga-^Naicker reflected on the matter, and thought it expedient to send an offer- 
ing or satisfaction in place of the head that had been cut off: which offering was 
sent by his people; and the requisite precautions being taken, he thereby paci6ed his 
adversary. 

About the same time SulkrumbU'SoUala-hlaicker came to Narasinga-Naicker, and 
spoke to him as follows: ^* As you are the heir (or administrator) of my chieftainship, 
my child, and the possessor of this land, and as I am now in the evening of my days, 
take to yourself at once the possession of my domain." When subsequently he was 
deified (died) Narasinga-Naicker^ being his child, discharged the needful good add 
evil matters (that is, funeral rites), and added that village to his own possessions. 

Nearly at the same period Pariku-Vengata-Rayery one among the Mysoreans, 
came to Dindigul; and, while adjusting the affairs of that province, he summoned 
all the Palliya-Carers to meet him, and said to them, " There are now five or six 
years of tribute in arrears not paid by you; and in consequence let each one of you 
now settle your accounts/' They replied, " We have been only accustomed to render 
Biilitary service to the (Madura) lords; and not to pay tribute." But as (the deputy) 
insisted on the payment, Narasmga-Naicker was acquitted for the sum of five 
thousand gold chakramSy and received permission to depart At the same tim:^ 
ParikurVengata-Rayer wrote to the Mysore capital, that all the PaUiya-Carers 
would neither pay tribute nor listen to what was said to them, and gave a great deal 
of trouble. Thereupon the Mysoreans sent to Dindigul six thousand cavalry, and 
twelve thousand Carnataca people; and gave the command of this force to Arani- 
Vengata^paiyen. Thereupon Arani'Vengata-paiyen thought within himself, **Asl 
Cannivadi is the largest of all the palliyams connected with Dindigul, if we over-' 
come that chief, all the others will do as we bid them, and will pay in the arrears of 
iribute:" in consequence he put his army in motion, and encamped against C£2/2/»- 
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vadi Haring dene so, Arani- Vengata-^paiyen sent a message to Narasinga^Naickcr 
to this effect, '* Will you pay up the arrears of your pallitfoni, or will you come out and 
fight: which do you choose?^ Nttrasinga- Naicker replied, *'Iam not able to pay 
the money : for the rest, be it as you please." AranU Vengata-paiyer forthwith com- 
menced hostile operations, while Narasinga- Nuicker met and fought with him; and, 
making great havoc in Arani- Vengata-paiyerC s army, he routed them, and drove them 
before him, until they took refuge in (the fort of) Dindtgul. Arani-Vengata^paiyen 
hereupon reflected, " If one Poligar has done all this, unless he be overcome, what 
success can we expect any where?" and, being in Dindigul, he wrote to this effect 
to Mysore. Having done so, he succeeded in reducing to subjection all the other 
ehiefs of the Dindigul PalliyainSy the Palliya'Carer of Cannivadi only being excepted. 
The Mysoreans now assembled some infantry and cavalry, and giving the com- 
mand to AyitalU'Naicken (Hyder-ali-Naick), confided to him this charge — " The chiefs 
attached to Dindigul refuse to pay their tribute, and cause much trouble; do you 
therefore go and chastise them, conducting yourself according to the orders which 
you may receive; and, causing them to pay up arrears, see the country well settled, 
and then return." In consequence Hyder-ali-Naick came hostilely against Canni- 
vadi. Having done so, he fought against Narasinga^Naicker; and, after a long 
contest, the latter became weakened and unable any longer to resist ; and therefore 
took refuge in (the fort of) Varaha-giri. Hyder-ali-Naick encamped against Canni- 
vadij and sent some of his own people to JSlarasinga^Naickeny with a message to this 
effect — " You are a brave and skilful man. I wish not to destroy you : settle the 
arrears, and pay up the tribute, that it may be transmitted to the palace ; and then be 
at ease in your own town.*' He made him many promises; and, calling for him, 
spoke to him in a way calculated to give pleasure; and having settled the rate of 
tribute at seven thousand gold {chakrams), he made him honorary presents; and said, 
" Continue always to pay at this rate, act according to orders which may come from 
the people of the palace^ and prosper." He then retired to Dindigul. While the rate 
of tribute, so adjusted, was* being regularly paid, Arani- Vengata-paiyen called Nar- 
asingn- Naicker io an interview, who accordingly went, and after an interview, took up 
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his residence for the time being in the Daiavnqfi Samapaiiffn's^ diOulWy^ Wkj^ 
there Hyder-ali-Naicken came, and treacherously seizing him, confined him in the 
Dindigul rock, and after some time carried him>as a prisoner to Seringapatam. The 
period of his chieftainship was sixty-years. 



PANDION CHRONICLE, Chap. V. Sbc. 6.-4^ARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec. 14. 

In further elucidation of the matters here referred to, we continue the translation of the 
T^lugu Manuscript. 



THE INTERVENTION OF THE MAHRATTAS AND OF THE 

NIZAMUL-MULK. 



B(Mg^rU'Tirumali-Naicher \i93f\ng received intelligence of the death of Mmatchi* 

Ammalf wrote a letter to Safffurayer^ and sent it to Poona: he also cwsedj the 

needful funeral rites of the deceased queen* to be performed* Soon afterwarda . 

BMc-SingU'Ragqji^Basata came, with sixty thousand cavalry^ and sitting down 

before Trichinopoly, blockaded it by a close siege. Chunda-Saheb was in Trichi- 

nopoly. His younger brother, Bade-Saheb, who was at Madura, having heard of the 

arrival of the Mahratta army, quitted Madura, with all the troops, and came to 

VettU' Vatthury near to Trichinopoly. The Mahrattas perceiving his approachi made 

ready their army ; and engaging with Bade-Sahebs troops, cut off his head, threw 

it away, and destroyed the whole of his force. They then captured the fort of 

Trichinopoly; and taking Chunda-Saheb by the hand, and putting on him fetters^ 

saying, ^'Ah, culprit!" threw him into prison. Santho-Singu-Ragqji-Bosala wrote 

a letter to the Carnataca governor BangarU'Ttrumali-Naickery who was then at 

Sivagangaiy inviting him to come. In consequence, Bangaru-Ttrumali-Naicker, 

taking with him the crowned prince Vyia'Cumara'Mutthu'Hrumali'Naicker, 

proceeded to Trichinopoly. He there had an interview with BaltC'Singu^Ragoji' 
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Bosala^ who behaved towards him with the utmost courtesy, saying, ''We have 
come and taken all this trouble, in order to rescue your kingdom and restore it to 
you ; for the future we shall conduct ourselves conformably to your will : you must 
pay us thirty lacs of rupees, as the expenses of our army; and besides this, according 
to established custom, you must statedly give a yearly allowance of three lacs of 
rupees." Bangaru-Tirumali^Naicker replied, " As all our ready-money and jewels 
were taken possession of by Chunda-Saheb, we will engage to pay thirty lacs of 
rupees within three years, by annual instalments of ten lacs each.'' To this (the 
Mahratta chief) agreed; and, desiring a written engagement, signed by Vijia^Cuma^ 
ra-TirumalUNaickery this was given to him; whereupon Batte-singu-Rcrgoji^Bosala 
left it in charge to Murari-ravu and Irutkaiya-Ram to see Raja- Vifia-Cumara* 
Tirumali'Naicker reinstated; to subdua the as yet unconquered portion of the 
country; and to receive and remit the regulated yearly instalments: after having 
given this commission, he took Chunda-Saheb with him, as a prisoner; and, 
returning to Poona, put Chunda-Saheb in fetters at Sattara. 

Subsequently Murari-ravu inspected the country, and remarking, that if it were 
to remain in such a defective condition the money of the instalments could not 
possibly be paid, he brought the whole into subjection and order; and, giving it 
over to BangarU'Tirumali' NmickeTy at the same time took upon himself the charge of 
seeing the cultivation of the country properly managed. 

Matters being in this situation, the Nizam, Abbas-Shah, hearing of these things, 
reflected, ''The Mahrattas are about to take and receive the revenue and the 
acknowledgment for the crown of a kingdom tributary to our Subah of Arcot;" and 
accordingly the Nizam, accompanied by Anavardi-Khany and by a hundred thousand 
cavalry, came and encamped before Trichinopoly. Murari-rayer remarking the 
9xmy oi Abbas^Shahy and perceiving from the feebleness of his own force that he 
could not venture to fight, entered into a negociation with Abbas-Shah; explain- 
ing, that it had been left in charge with him to reinstate Raja-\ijia-Mutthu-Tiru^ 
mali-Naicker, but now that his Highness was come himself, it would be optional 
with him to do so, and to receive the acknowledg-ment for the crown, with the 
revenue of the country; and, giving the fort up to him, Murari-ravu quitted it, 
and went to Poona. 
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Thereupon Abbas-Shah entered and took poflsession ef the fort; and theoM 
sient messengers to summon and bring with them the Camataca prince. In 
Qonsaquence Bangaru^Tirumali-Naickerj taking with him the crowned prince, 
proceeded to an interview with the Nizam, Abbas-Shahy who was rejoiced at 
seeing them; and said, *^We shall give you your kingdom, but you must pay 
the stipulated present for the crown of thirty lacs of rupees; and, according lo 
ancient custom, three lacs of rupees annually, agreeably to the arrangement made with 
the Mahrattas." Then especially addressing BangarU'Tirumali-Naickerj Abbas^ 
Shak required from him an instrument in the hand writing of the crowned prince 
Yyia-Cumara^Mutthu-TirufnalUNaicker; adding many assurances of restoring him 
to the kiqgdom. He then set his troops within the fort in marching order; and, 
proceeding with his army, Abbas-Shah took with him Bangaru-TirumalLNaicker, 
and the crowned prince Vijia^Cumara-Tirumati-Naickery saying, " You can return 
again after coming to Arcot/' Subsequently to their arriving at this place Sabder- 
Ali'Khan died. As his children were young, the Nizam, Abbas-Shuhy gave it in 
charge to Anavardi-KhaUy who was with him, to remain until the children of 
Sabder^ All- Khan should be competent to manage the affairs of the government; as 
also to conduct the Carnataca prince, Vijia.Cumara-'MutthU'Tirumali-Naicker, to, 
Trichinopoly, and to reinstate him, receiving and remitting the money of the instal- 
ment: the whole of which instructions he gave to Anavardi" Khany in the presence of 
BangarU'TirumalhNaicker; and further directed Anavardi-Khan to come back to 
l^im (the Nizam), when the whole of these affairs should be ac^usted. The Nizam 
the^ returned to bis own dominions. 



The occurrences referred to in this section of the Carnataca Dyoaaty, and the other 
manuscript just quoted, are inwoven with the details in the first book of Mr Orme's History 
of the Carnatic; to which the reader may refer for more accurate details of Mahomedan 
iotriguee. On these points, Mr. Orme waa the most likely to be the best informed of the 
three writers; whUe in these native documents there is more of minute specification 
regarding the especial affairs of the Madura kingdom. The name of the Nizam it. 
differently spelt in the two Manuscripts. It is the same person as b more usually known to 
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Earopean^j tbe title of Nicam-uUMulk,* vbo broufht tha Peman usurper Shfth-TkanMUh 
Kouli-Khan against Delhi. As Mr. Orme's work is pretty generally known, it is thought, 
on the whole, better simply to refer to hirat than to occupy any larger portion of these 
pages with differences or agreements, which on a simple comparison will be sufficiently 
apparent 



PANDION CHRONICLE, Char 6.-CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec, W. 
The translation of the Telugu Manuscript is continued. 

Siuhst(i\ient]j BangarU'Tirumali'Ndickerj zdAressing Anavardi-Khan^ said to him, 
*' If no exertion be made, bow can the Nizam Abbas-ShaKs orders be carried into 
effect?" to which question the other replied, "Very well, I will do as you wish; 
but first the whole country must be reduced into subjection and proper order ; and 
after some time, when all this business shall have been accomplished, I will conduct 
you to Trichinopoly, and seeing you reinstated, will then return to this place."* At 
the same time he appointed to Rcya-Yijia-Cumara-MutthU'Ttrumali-Naickcr a daily 
stipend of one hundred pagodas, and to Bangaru^HrumalLNaickfr one hundred! 
rupees daily, which sums were paid. 

While things were in this situation, the people of Yengata-giri and Kalastri 
did not pay their tribute-money; and Anavardi- Khan, by consequence, proceeded 
to fight against them. Both of them joined their forces; and beat the Nabob's 
army, greatly reducing its numbers. The Nabob's howdah also fell into their 
hands; which Bangaru-Ttrumali-Naicker perceiving, said to his own people, " Wc 
are the chief of an extensive country; Vengata-giri and Kalastri are our subordi. 
nate Zemindars; if, in our immediate presence, disgrace is done to the Nabob by 
these petty chiefs, can we quietly look onf Saying thu?, he turned his own 
howdah, and rushing down across the path, resisted and fought with Vengata-giri 
and Kalastri, when many men fell on both sides; and the forces of Vengata-giri 
and Kalastri were broken and scattered. Bangaru-Tirumali^Naicker received two 



• His proper name was Atrf-Jtk, Des. Cat VoL S, p. ISS. Tfaia ooiiid«ks wMli tke ipdiiaf of the aasM iaf tis 
Caniataca D> nasty. 

t See Hist, of MiliUry Trensactioiis, Ac. Vol. 1, B. 1. 
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wounds; of which however he thought nothing, but ordered the notes of Tictory t# 
be sounded. The scattered troops of the Nabob now rallied and joined themselves 
with his people ; and the whole, being formed into one body, returned to Arcot. 

The Nabob Anavardi-Khan now considered within himself, ''If I give the king- 
dom to those people, since Bangaru-Titiimali-Naieker has performed this feat of 
heroism, they will thenceforward value me not, but will gain increasing strength.'' 
Thus, regarding Bangaru-Tirumali- Ndicker as a formidable rival, he sent his own 
people to him on the plea of dressing his wounds; and being influenced by 
jealousy of his bravery, and by a strong desire of usurping the kingdom k^ his own, 
which he was convinced he could not effect so long as the other lived, he bid his 
physicians, when dressing and binding up the wounds of the patient, under pretext 
of administering internal medicine^ to give him poison. The physicians accordingly 
mingled poison with his medicine ; on taking which a violent purging and vomiting 
ensued, for the space of an hour, and he then expired. 

Under the desire of ^procuring to himself the Subah of Arcot, {Anavardi-Khan) 

bad also procured the assassination of the Nabob Sabder-Alis children. The scheme 

which he employed was to engage a band of PatanSy who, under pretence of asking 

for arrears of pay, raised an altercation, and stabbed (the young prince). 

\ The relatives of Raja- Vijia-Cumara-Mutthu' Tirumali-Naicker becoming acquaint* 

ed with the deeds done by the Nabob Anavardi-Khanj said to the former, '* The 
Nabob Anavardi-Khan has got rid of your father, and of the children of Sabder. 
AluKhan; be assured that you cannot remain, for the Nabob will get quit of you 
also." They accordingly took the crowned prince, VijiaCumara-MuUku'Tirumali- 
NaickcTj along with them; and leaving Arcot by night, brought him with them to 
Sivagangai All the wives of Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker entered the fire (that is, 
were burnt in the Suttee-vxie). Vijia-Cumara performed their funeral obsequies. 

Subsequently the Sethupathi and Sasivanaulever came, and rendered homage to 
Raja- Vijia-^Cumara^MuUhu-'Tirumali-Naickery saying, " You now alone remain the 
valuable offspring of the Madura dynasty. That you have escaped and come hither 
is well. Had you remained at yonder place, then, with a view to usurp the kingdom* 
some convenient pretext would have been found, on your coming of age, and he 
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would have killed 7*u. And bow should some better time happen, some legitimate 
king may come, and on his making an equitable inquiry, your kingdom will revert 
to you. At present there is no need for you to go any where.** And accordingly 
they settled him there; and, giving him every needful allowance, saw that this was 
by him constantly received. 

At some short interval afterwards Chunda-Saheb, getting himself released from the 
Mahrattas in the north, by whom he had been detained a prisoner, joined himself 
with Inayithu-Modin-Khanj (Hidayet Mohy-u-'din,) and bringing him on, they both 
fell on the Arcot (country); and, during the battle that was fought, the Nabob 
AnavarduKhan was slain. His son Mahamed^Ali came and took refuge in Trichin- 
opoly. Thereupon Inayithu-Modin-Kkan conquered Arcot 



From a review of the events which we have now passed over^ it will appear that there it 
an anachronism in the Pandion Chronicle in its brief mention of the Nizam's visit, when it 
•ays he left Maphuz-Khan and Mahomed^Ali in charge of Trichinopoly and Madura; since 
these were the sons of AnavarduKhan j and 4\A not come publicly forward on the seene 
until some years afterwards. The statement that the Nizam took Bangaru^Tiriimali^ 
Naicker to Arcot, in which the Carnataea Dynasty and Telugu Manuscript agree, is not 
mentioned by Mr. Orme, nor yet the battle with the Zemindars of Vencata-giri (or Tripetty ) 
and Kalastri: in other respects there is a considerable harmony between his statements 
and those of these manuscripts. The reader will have readily perceived that Bangaru- 
Tirumali- Naicker was a mere plaything in the hands of the Nizam and Anavardi-Khan. 
In his peculiar situation he could indeed do nothing more than passively yield, though a 
better acquaintance with the Mahomedan character would have taught him that he might 
preferably have continued to dwell in the woods than to trust to those wily men. The 
Nizam himself was a thorough-bred Machiavelian,and his protege^ AnavarduKhanyy&e have 
seen had studied his example. Mr. Orme differs « from the manuscripts in stating that the 
Nizam appointed Coja Abdullah to the Nabobship, who was assassinated just before his 
intended departure from the Nizam^s capital, and AnavardUKhan^ who was blamed for the 
assassination, was sent in his room. According to Mr. Orme,f the assassination of Sad^^ 
Mahomed'Khany Sabderali*8 son, was so contrived that the blame rested with Mortiz-Aliy 
Fouzdar of Vellore, by whom the Patans were immediately engaged, but reverted to 
Ananvardi'Khan oe Mortiz-Ali being received again at court, without any attempt being 
made at punishment. Hence the mode of procuring the death of Bangor a-Tirumalu 



* Book I. p. 61, 52. t lb. p. 54 -6S, 
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Natcker, though mentioned only bj the Telugu MS. acquires the gMtteat ptd^i^biliitj^ 
The amount of the daily stipend to BinyarU'Tirumali-Naicker and his gon, is the same ia 
the Carnataca Dynasty and Telugu MS. but reversed as to the persons receiving: on this 
trifling point the former of the two is most likely the correct authority. There can be tie 
doubt^ that from the time when the father and son had put themselves in the power of thf 
Mahomedans, they ceased, intentionally on the part of the latter, to be any thing more than 
mere stipeodiartes. Whether the Mahrattas might have treated them better is very ques- 
tionable. These probably intended to imitate the conduct of Ekoji at Tanjore, had not the 
Nizam made bis personal appearance. Mr. Orme says,* that the Mahrattas were sent at 
first by the Nizam, whose policy concurred with the applications received by the Mahrattas 
from Tanjore and Trichinopoly for help against Chunda-Saheb, at the time when, partly 
by treachery and partly by force, the latter had acquired authority over a great portion c^ 
the Madura country. 

As yet the British arms had not interfered in the affairs of the Carnatic and Madura: they 
had indeed sent an impolitic expedition against Tanjore; but the French at Trichinopoly, 
under the subtle management of Mr. Dupleix, their chief, were already largely implicated. 
By their guarantee the ransom of Chunda-Saheb was settled with the Mahrattas; and they 
gave into the combination of Chunda-Saheb and Hidayet Mohy-u-'din (or Murzafa-jing) 
alike against the usurping Nabob of Arcot (who had slain Chunda-Saheb*s relatives) and 
Against Nazir-jingy eldest son of the late Nizam-ul'Tnulk, and legitimate Soubah of the 
Dekhan. This combination is hinted at both in the Carnataca Dynasty and Telugu MS. 
and therefore adverted to here; but the reader will find the details, with the treacherous and 
tragical results, fully stated in the first book of Mr. Orrae^s history of these and other con- 
nected transactions. 



PANDION CHRONICLE, Chaf. 6.-CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sbo. 1«. 

Preparatory to entering on the illustration of the matters here referred to, it may be well 
to glance further at the advantages taken by the Mysoreans of the greatly disturbed statib 
'of affairs in the Madura kingdom. We therefore introduce a final extract from the Memo^ 
of Appiya-Naicker family, omitting the Tamil. 



MYSORE AND OTHER AFFAIRS IN THE DINDIGUL PROVINCE. 



In consequence of Narasinga-Naickcrs imprisonment, his younger brother, Bettanq* 
Naicker^ succeeded to the chieftainship. At that time the king of the Madura 



« Book 1, p. 41. 



etpHa), Vtfia-CumarO'MuUltu-JlruvtaihNaicker, Govindapaiyer, the son of Bangari^f. 

* 

J^runiali^Naicker's Dalavayi^ Samapaiyer^ Siva-ramaiyery Annasvamiaiyer^ these 
four per$op3.« going tQ the capital of the &thupathi, had ao interview with him; and 
}ke brought with hkn Vdleiyen-Servai-karen, and also some troops, and having 
summoned the seventy-two Palliya-Carers^ the king was carried into the forest and 
there crowned. . Hence, as having been crowned in the forest, he was usually styled 
^' The forest^king;" and he (nominally) conducted the government. Bettana- 
Naicker remained there during one month, and then, receiving permission, returned 
to CannivadL The period of his chieftainship was seven years. 

While his son Naraungama- Naicker was ruling the palliyatn, the Mysoreaim 
came, and conquered all the palliyams. At that time Khan.Saheb was governor 
in the fort of Madura. Narasingama-Naicker went, in consequence, to Khan.Saheb; 
and paid attendance on him. While doing so, Subai- Valapaiyen assembled somQ 
people and horses in Dindigul, and halted with them at Vattal-Kundi; Khan-Saheb 
hearing this intelligence, gave some infantry and cavalry to Seru^Khan^Papu, an4 
sent him away; who having come, before engaging with Valapaiyer, spoke thus to 
I^arasingama-N nicker y **The Mysoreans have conquered your paUiyam: heretofore 
you were an especially adopted child of the (Madura) lords, and were entitled by 
them Chinna^Maisuran. Now therefore, with a view of displaying your bravery, do 
you come on one side, and make the attack; and if you so manage as that the 
(enemy s) camp is defeated and dispersed, then I will forthwith conduct you to your 
<3iwn town, and see you reinstated there." In consequence Narasingama^ Naicker 
went into the country of the Kallar (Collary) people, assembled and brought with 
him a small body of men, and both (himself and SeriuKhan) together assaulted 
the camp of Valapai^er. In the contest the latter was woupded; and his camp, 
being broken up and defeated, took refuge in Dindigul. Thereupon Matlari-rayer, 
one of the suite of Seru-KhawPapu^ went and encamped before Dindigul; while 
Seru'Khan-Papu afterwards proceeded as far as to Narasingapur^ belonging to the 
Cannivadi'paUiyam. He then despatched Bavam-Singu, with some infantry and 
cavalry, bidding him go and reinstate Narasingama- Naicker y settle the country, and, 
having remained until good order was restored, then to return. By reason of tbi3 



arrangement Narasingama^Naicker was restored to the governnaent of his district; 
while Seru-Khan-Papu returned to Madura. Valapaiyery who had been wounded* ia 
battle, died of his wounds; and Mallari-raytr^ who had pursued him, captured 
Dindigul. At this time Rama-Naicker* ctme to the government of Dindigul; 
who having summoned Narasingama-Naicker, rated him with seven thousand gold 
chakrarnSy as tribute : which sum he paid, and returned. Subsequently Mirza^ on 
the part of Hydtr-AU-Naicken, came to Dindigul, and sending for Narasingama- 
NaickeVj settled his tribute at seven thousand gold chakrams; which sum he paid. 
Afterwards Syed-Saheb came to the government of Dindigul ; who summoned 
Narasingama-Naickery and treating him with great contumely, settled his tribute 
at ten thousand gold chakrams; which sum Narasingama-Nakker accordingly paid. 
Subsequently the Maha-rajamaniyay Raja-Sri, the gentlemen of the Honorable 
Company, became the sole rulers; by whom the tribute, according to ancient 
custom, was fixed at ten thousand two hundred gold chakrams; at which rate the 

Dindigul collector, Macleod Rankin, Esq. and Ufi}i,'\ Esq. were accustomed to 

receive it. In the. time of Unjiy Esq. Narasingama-Naicker was deified. 

The period of his rule was forty years. 



The narrative^ then goes on to state that its writer was the son of the last-mentioned 
chief; and to give an account of the manner of his own employment, by Mr. Hurdis and 
Colonel Innis, as guide and pioneer, with his people, against the Virupachi Poligar. 
These details, which are very minute, pertain to a later period than that to which our 
manuscripts bring us, and are considered to be irrelevant to the present work. 

The elucidation of the matters contained in the closing portions of our leading manu- 
scripts may best be conducted towards a conclusion by adding the remaining portion of the 
Telugu Manuscript, § which comes down to a somewhat later period than either of the 
other two. It here follows. 



* Appareotlj, bj driving away the other. This one •eems to be a Mysore governor. 

t Native spelling— it may be W}Bch. The name of the next following collector is stated to be Mr. Hurdis. 

t It is Art. uvi. No. 1, p. xliv. Vol. 2 of Mr. Wilson's Descriptive Catalogue. 

§ This Manascript is the one marked in Mr. Wilson's Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. 2, p. xlvii, Art xzxi. No. 1. It is 
•rroneously classed among Local Tracts, in Tamil ; perhaps because the book was .labelled outside "Tamnll Keyftiyntts^ 
^ iOBio careless natWe : the three tracts contained in the book are however each one in the Telugu lalguage. 
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J£AHOMED-ALrS POUTICAL INTRIGUE AND ASSUMPTION OF 

MADURA, 



Subsequently Chunda-Saheb came to Pondicherry, and entered into close uiiios 
with the French people; thence proceeding to lay siege to Trichinopoly. Alatnu- 
kan (Alum-Khan)y one of Chunda-Saheb's adherents, having conquered the Madura 
and Tinnerelly countries, appointed his own son-inr.law, named Muttimiya'Naxir^ 
Kharij to the charge of them; and said to him;'' You know that from the time of our 
ancestors, they have been servants employed by the Trichinopoly government, and 
myself also; therefore this kingdom belongs not to us. The Carnataca monarch ii 
now in the Maravtr^s country; your business must be to call him thence; to see him 
crowned (or reinstated) ; and then to seek from him a jaghir (estate in fief) for your 
services." Alum-Khan- then proceeded to join himself with Chunda-Saheb's army; 
and was killed in battle. They also destroyed Chunda-Saheb. Muttimiyana^Naxir^ 
Khatiy according to the instructions of Alum-Khan, came to Ramnad; and calling th^- 
Setkupathi^s • chief minister {Piratani)^ who was named Velleiyen-Servi-caren^ he 
brought him to Sivagangai; and there also calling Tandavaraya^pillayy the Piratani of 
Sa^ivarnauievery {palliya^aren of Sivagangai j) he brought them both to VelUicuruchi ; 
and, taking thence Raja^Vifia^Cumara^Mutthu'Tirumali^Naicker^ they brought him 
to the Madura capital; and, according to the former customary ordinance, Raja- VijiO' 
Cumara-Mutthu'Tirumali^Naicker received the sceptre from the hands of Minatchi^ in 
the temple and presence o( Minatchi and Suntaresvarer : and being mounted on an 
elephant, seated in a howdah, he made a public entry; after which he was crowned. 
All the Zemindars and PaUiya^carers paid homage : some of them oflfering a peculiar 
present of new garments ;• and some brought presents of gold and silver flowers, 
showering them over him: and, prostrating themselves/ rendered the honors^usuallj 

I . I , I 11 11 . I ^— l.ll. I III IIBI I —— — I I, ■111—.——,' 

* This kind uf vestment, when brought, is waveil round about the king by wny of incantation to keep 
#ff the effects of an evil-eye, and is then given to the attendanla. In a lower degree, ia marriages^ 
.«nd other solemn ceremonies, the custom is still in use. 
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gWf n to the diviotty. At the same ttne the office of Piratani was gitea to Alagufa-- 

« 

Muthaliar^ and he received the title of DalavayirMuthaliar. The king thus ruled 
two years, from Angira year down to Stri-muga year. 

In this position of affairs the Nabob, Mahomed-Ali-Khany who was in Trichinopoly, 
sent one Asuphu-din-Sakeby^ a Mahomedan pir (or saint), giving into his hand a 
hundred thousand rupees, and sent by him a written instrument, conveying to 
Mahomed'Mnfa^ who had married the daughter of Mahomed- KhaiuMayana^ a jagbir 
of Dimapur and Tiruvattur (Trivatore), village -lands, and engaging to give fi% 
thousand rupees, with a jagkir of one hundred thousand rupees, to the aforesaid 
Mahomed- Miy a. The Mahomedan pir was instructed to tamper with the said 
Mahomed'Miya^ aided by these arguments, with the view of engaging him to a 
treacherous seizure of the king. Mahomed-Khan- May ana (^thAiex-m-hi^) agreed 
to these terms; and the negociation becoming known to Hussein^Khan-Mayana^ the 
elder brother of Mahomed-Khan-May ana; he wfis very angry with his brother, and 
said, ^^ From the time of our great forefathers, (our family) have served these Cama? 
taca lords, and have lived on their bounty ; if now we act treacherously towards them, 
it will not be pleasing to^ the Deity ; neither will it be acceptable to men : nor will the 
evil fame of such a proceeding ever depart." On making this remonstrance, he forth* 
with ordered his family and personal attendants to be in . readiness ; and then pro-, 
ceeded to an audience of the king, making known to him, that should he remain her^,, 
he was ill danger of evil machinations, instigated by emissaries from the Nabob; 
adding, *' In a suitable time your kingdom will come to you : at this time it seemf 
advisable and needful that you should remove hence." On conveying this informa- 
tion, he, without a moment's delay, took the king with him, protected by his own 
armed people: and leaving the king (at Velleicuruchi) took his leave of the king; but 
declined any such interview with his brother, and went away direct to his owujaghir 
at KohzLkudi (on the western frontier). The Nabob then usurped the kingdom. 

^ The Ttlugu letl^i make oat the name 0paMwrw»4m-Skkeb^ 



. Alnm JCban ii ■omewbat faTorably lepresentad by Mr. Onne, and be doei nat bera 
appear to disadvantage. His bead was taken off by a cannon shot, in a skirmish « against 
Major Lawrence and Captain CKre. On looking a little more closely at the original of the 
Pandlon Chronicle, we find it is said that be went and joined himself to Chunda-Saheb, and 
perished in a dispute. Chunda-Saheb was compelled to surrender himself a prisoner; and, 
by a singular t complication of contending interests, was beheaded, after haying richly 
nertted bis fate. The intrigne of Mdhomed-Ali deseryes attention. In time past much haf 
been said about the British assumption of the Carnatic It may be well therefore to oonsidec 
maturely in what way AnavarduKhaUj and his son Makomed^Ali^ came by their territorial 
possessions. The details have been given. 



FALLEN ESTATE OF THE MADURA ROYALFAMILY. 



Aa Yelkicuruchi 19»b near to Madura, tb# Sethupatlu sent his Piratani io say ta 
the king' that the Nabob would do him mischief there; and called him away alone 
with the utmost speed: he then built for the king a palace at Derbha-sainamj near 
to BAmnad, and ga^e up to him the village cftlled Yira^Soren. Besides which he 
geve him household expenaes, and supplied him with furniture, and every other 
necessary. Such being the case, in the month Vyasi of Nandana year, the Nabob 
tent Ummad^uHam-Khan with orders to take the Ramnad and Sivagangai districts, 
adding, ^' As the Madura and Trichinopoly raja is concealed in that country, and, as 
fpse have taken possession of his kingdom, by his meant some mischief may befall us: 
dierefore that man . must not be allowed to remain alive." According to these 
inMnictions the Nabc^'s son came, and, while being about to take the Ramnad fort, 
lie had despatched harearras (messengers) to find out where Raja- Vljia-Mutthih 
Cummri^Ttrumali'Naicktr was staying; and, when on the point of despatching a 
battalion and some troopers to take the king, the messengers which the latter had 
tnstrocted' to proceed to Raiunad to gather intelligence heard of this intended 
proeeeding, and forthwith reported it to the king. Immediately on learning this 
newt the king had. post-bforset prepared, with elephants, and camels for the 



• HM. fim. Tww. V«t 1, B. Hi. p. 11S« t lb, ^ SSS-S41. 
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^^ES^S^9 ^"^' pu^^i>^g ^^6 females belonging to his family ia palanquins, he set oat 
that same night: he went into the western district, and calling the people of tb^ 
Kallar-nad (the coUaries), proceeded to the Palliyam of the chief Tirumali.KandapM" 

r 

tiaickeVy who came forth to meet him at its boundary, and bringing gold and silver 
flowers, which he scattered at the kings feet: then prostrating himself and doing 
homage, said, '^ My lord, this district is your gift; therefore you may remain here;'* 
and then, escorting him, he built for him a residence, and gave over to him th#> 
village of Tekam-patti. Besides which he supplied the king with household 
expenses and needful furniture; while he himself went twice a day to the palace, 
and paying homage, waited in respectful attendance for more than one hour; and 
then taking le^ve, was accustomed to return to his own house. This intercourse of 
respectful duty, according to his obligations, he steadily continued. 
- After the king had remained there a long time, ^* Maha-raja-Sri^ the Honorablo^ 
Lord Pigot," arrived at Madras, and the king hearing that he* was about to proceed 
to Tanjore, to crown and restore to ToUaja-raja that kingdom, he sent the Datavayu 
Minaichi" Naicktr to the Lord Saheb; who procured an interview with his lordship, 
by means of the Dubash, Mutthu^KrishnaMuthaliar. His lordship was verjT 
gracious; and, having inquired into the matters of antiquity, which he noted down, 
he caused two hundred pagodas to be given for expenses, saying, '^ After going to 
Tanjore, and seeing that king crowned, I return to this place; and then proceeding ta 
Trichinopoly, I will send for your king, and will do for your king according to what 
I am now about to do at Tanjore. Until my return you will remain here.** The 
Lord Saheb thereupon proceeded to Tanjore; and, having crowned the king, retiir0ed 
to the town (of Madras), where, by the treachery of the persons at that plaic^e, his 
lordship died. Minatchi-Naicker^ on learning this intelligence, considered it no longer 
safe to remain there; and quitting it, came to the town of Kandapa-Naicker^ and 
reported all past occurrences personally to Raja^Vijia'Cumara^Mutthu'Tiruma&* 
Naicker. After remaining there some time longer, Raj(u\ijiaMumaf^-MiUthu^ 
Tirumali- Naicker was deified, in the twenty-third day of Margali month of Yevalr 
mnbi year. 

His son Raja- Viivanatha^^aickcTf according to usage, succeeded him. The Poll- 
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g«re, Tirtmali-Kandapa^Naicker^ Bodei-Naicker, Irachiki'-Naicker^ Yclambadeu 
NaickeVj Appachi-Kavunden, Utkipa^Naicker^ all assembled, and agreeably to the 
statutes and ordinances of the capital, anointed and installed (tbe successor). The 
aforesaid Pailiya'Carershroughi silver and gold flowers, which they strewed at his feet; 
and made the ceremony of waving new garments around him: they then prostrated 
themselves, and having rendered homage, presented the usual donations, or offerings. 
(The installed prince) gave vestments to all of them, and dismissed them. One year 
afterwards all the before-mentioued FaUiya-Carers again assembled, and conducted 
tha marriage ceremonies of Raja-Visvanatha-Nakkerj who remained at that place 
during the space of six years. 

Subsequently to this period the country eame under the authority of the Company's 
people; who, according to ancient rights and privileges, gave up their districts to the 
Sethupathiy the Sivagangai (chief), and others. And afterwards calling for the 
Zemindar, according to prescriptive right, they gave up to him Velleicurucku The 
name of bis son is Raja^ Vijia^Cumaru" Visvanatha-BangarU'Tirumali-Naicker. 



t 
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The latest notice which we have met v^ith of this family is in one of tbe Mirtanjeya 
I containing copy of a certificate by four Bramins ; which represents the last-mentioned 
of the royal race as than a personal suppliant at Madras. We give a translation of the 
document entire; because what Is repetition may serve instead of any resume of our .own 
as to the whole dynasty ; and also because the rest is best stated in its own manner. 

TO THE COMPANY-SIRCAR. 
In the year 1820, the month of December, the sixteenth day, the following testimony 
was written, and delivered by the four undermentioned persons: that is to say — 

Senbaga^Suntera^Pattar 1 of the line of Bramins established 
Mirtanjeya-P attar J by Vicrama-Pandion. 

Kupu'Pattur 1 

, .. , . , _. > of the line of KuUucgara. 

Minatchunatha-P attar J 

These four persons being superintendents of the temple oiMlnatchi and Sundaresvarer, 

of the Madura division, of the Mada-Kulam-Taluk^ having been directed to write aa 
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accauDt of the affairs of those who ruled in the Carnataca kingdom, we kaTe, 
agreeably to this order, written as follows. 

According to books written by our forefathers, and to traditions delivered by them 
Terbally, and heard by us, we know and write to the ensuing purport. 

In the S.S. 1481, in the SUtarti year, according to permission from the Rayetf tke 
lords who ruled the kingdom were as here specified. 

The son of Cottiya-Nagama^Naicktr was Visvanatha-Naicker. His son wat 
Kistnapa.Naicker. His son was Virapa^Naicker. His son was Cumat^a^KUtnapa' 
Naicker, His younger brother was Visvapa^Naicker. His younger brother waa 
CasturLRangapa^Naicker. The son of the above Visvapa^Naicker was MuUhut" 
Kistnapo' Naicker. His son was Afutthw Virapa-Naicker. His younger brother wa* 
Tirumali'SavurL His son was Mutthu- Virapa- Naicker. His son was Choka. Natha^ 
Naicker. His son was Ranga-Kistna^Mutthu- Virapa^Naicker. His son was Vifid'- 
Ranga-Choka^nathaSakker^ wh« being a child, his grandmother, the crowned wife 
of the above Choka^natha-Naickery named Mangdmal^ ruled the kingdom. After 
that, the said Vijia-Ranga-Choka^Natha-Naicker himself ruled. As he had no child, 
his royal wife Minatcht^Ammal^ assuming the crown, her brother Vencata.Perumal" 
Naicker ruled the country. Thus daring obe hundred and eighty years the Carna- 
taca lords were reigning. In the S. S. 1660, in the Sittarti year, Chanda-Saheb a^d 
Badeb-Saheb, in the time of disturbance, took possession of the Carnataca {kingdom). 
At that time Vijia'Cumara^MutthU'Tirumali-Naicker^ the son oi Bangaru-Tirumali- 
ffaickery a relative oi Minatchi^Amrnal, was in Madura. Then the Piratani of the 
Sdhupatkiy named VeUeiyen'servi-karen, and the Piratani of Udiya-dever^ named 
Tandavaraya-pillay, conducted the aforesaid TT/iVz-Ci^m/rra, and placed him in VeHep^ 
Curchiy a village belonging to the Sivagangai Zemindary. As the family and rela* 
tives pf the said Vijia-Cumara were very numerous, the before-mentioned persona 
gave to these, for the purpose of maintenance, some villages and connected lands^ 

The names of these villages which were made over to them are the following : 

» 

Vira^olen, in the Ramnad Zemindary. Velleicurchit as above, in the SivagangM 
Zemindary. Setleicurcki^ in the Bodei-naicken Zemindary. Tegampetti^ in the Kanda^ 
mmn-naicken Zemindary. They had now been thirteen years andsii months in VeUd^ 
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inrckiy when the fort of Madura, which had been taken by Cope-Saheb, with the aid 
of the Mysoreans, was retaken by the before-mentioned two persons; that is Vdleiyen* 
Seryi-Karen. and JandavaratfayHtmy^ who drove Cope^aheb away, and entered 
Madura. They then brought the aforesaid Vijia-Cufnarm from VeUeicurcki^ and in 
JUargali month of Angirasa year had him crowned. He ruled six nlonths, in the 
Carnataca fashion, down to Strimuga year; and while so rulings Mtfat^y Mantimeya^ 
^d Nabi^Khan^ these three persons, dismissed the above-mentioned Naicker, sent him^ 
to Velleicurcki, and took possession of the fort with the kingdom of Madura. The 
son of VijiO'Cumari^MiUthu-TirMmali^Nmickerf who was in the abov^*mentioned VeUei- 
atrchii was VigvaruUka-Nrnd^. His son was Yijia-CAmara- Vismnatha^Bangarh^ 
TtrumalLNaicker. He is now waiting in attendance at Chennapatmm (Madras) . 
His brothers, and all the people of his iamily, are at VeUticurchL Among the four 
villages that were anigned to them for their maintenance, Vir^Sokn village of the 
Ramnad Zemindary, and Setteieurehi in BodcUNaieker Zemindary, being taken 
l^way by the Zemindarf, tlie said family suffer great distress from want of sufficient 
maintcmance. There are also others of the Camataca ra^e. — ^This account we give 
with our foil assent and belief. 

. These presents are written and delivered as testimonies, in consequence of inquiries 
t frpm t]ie Sircar %t Chcmmpatnam r^;arding the Camataca rule at Madura. 



The remaining details in the closing portion of the Pandioa Chronicle will not further 
demand much observation. Cook-Saheb (spelt aooording to the original) denotes Captainr 
Cope. Mr. Orme represents him as besieging the fort of Madura with insufficient means, 
and suffering a severe^ repulse, compelling him to raise tlie sieg'e. Tlie account by Mr. 
Otme of the attack by the Collariee on Colonel Heroa^s army in the Nitiam passf is highly 
graphical and' interesting. Other matters are local and not very impurtant. Colonel 
Preston entered the fort by breaching and storming it on the north-west angle, where a 
new wall, still called Prestoh*s battery, exists; and an eighteen-pounder shot, fired during this 
attack, still sticks in the wail oter the north, or Trichinopoiy, gate. Any mrdut«) siateineut 
of partiottlars however on these points, besides beiug found eiaewhere, is not the object of 
this' work, whioh is rather to illustrate the ancient history of the kingdom, by general 
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outlines, in connexion with the manners, moralsy and sentiments of the people, down to ttm 
period where historians of the Mahomedan and British Military transactions have taken ap, 
the recital. This ohject, with one exception, is now completed. 

That exception relates to the dates, especially at the remoter periods, in which there 10 
aome discrepancy and confusion in the various native authorities adduced. Jf however tha 
reader, who may think the matter of any importance, will take the pains to mark down the 
various dates to be met with, in the Sulivahana-Sfigartam era, treating them as specified 
Vol. *2, p. 12*Z, he will perceive that the difsa^reemeuts are not extreme, with a few exceptions 
in the higher dates. And we^ do not know that by any effort we could come at a nearer 
approximation to a decision than is attempted in the page just referred to; though the 
adjustment is there allowed to remain open. We trust we now may, with the readers 
permission, consider the point as settled to the best of our means and ability. If any thtn^ 
further be attempted, it must be by consulting accurate copies of the ,nH)si ancient 
inscriptions. 



As regards the historical and moral bearing of this work, the reader will doubtlesa 
have perceived much, in the past state of the people, to regret, or to deplore. Still 
do they remain ignorant, superstitious, and prostrate before the dogmas and absuird 
puerilities inculcated by Bramins. Education, if conducted on the principles of 
true knowledge and science, may do much for them. But to teach them merely, 
their own shasters, and allow of nothing else, will be of little benefit to them, or hi 
worse than useless. Human science, or the highest attainments of merely human 
wisdom, can do them little good in raising the moral tone of their minds, and 
emancipating them from degradiiig and enervating superstitioos, or slavish prejudices. 
The Christian religion, taught directly in its plainness, simplicity, purity, and power, has 
hitherto, in past experience, been found to be the only lever than can raise the mora) 
tone of a nations mind;- and impart to them a dignified position, in a geneid 
comparison with their species. Those who believe in the divine authority of the 
Christian religion, are bound, by the very admission, to regard it as an emanation 
of infinitely superior wisdom to any thing that is merely earthly; and by neci^itf 
not given in vain, or without an existing necessity, and an express adaptation to 
the design in view, with an apparatus of means to secure the full application of 
fhe power when properly employed. For to admit a divine origin, and an emana* 
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tion from infinite wisdom, not possessing such attributes, must be a sino^ulai? 
inconsistency of belief, or very great error of judgment; while, by a manifest 
contradiction, that which is formally admitted to be divine, must be practically 
regarded and treated as not level even to the limited attainment of wisdom which 
U merely human; for even human wisdom never avows an end, and seeks its 
attainment, without the use of adequate means. But the express design of the 

• 

Christian Revelation is to raise the tone, in morals and sentiment, of mankind at 
large, as a necessary ultimate end; though not the chief end, which is higher still. 
To avow therefore a belief of the Christian religion, and yet to be opposed to its 
dissemination, by all legitimate and honorable means, among the natives, must be 
either positive and known disingenuousness, or else an evidence of a state of intellect 
certainly not enviable. 

Political or private interests miy indeed interfere, and tend to produce such 
a sophism of the mind as we have adverted to. Whether they ought, or ought 
not, to do so, is a question on which we shall waste no words: it being well 
known to be a hopeless effort to attempt to persuade any one to an induction 
opposed to known interests. Changes, in this matter, are only to be wrought 
by the express agency of Divine Providence, or the gradual force and expansion 
of public opinion, bearing on public concerns. We are however satisfied that to 
diffuse knowledge, founded on unexceptionable testimony — the most unexception* 
able being unforced confession — is the direct means of producing that impression 
cm the public mind, which, sooner or later, will surely exert its own moral force, and 
break through obstacles, by gradual and well prepared changes; tuch as, viewed at 
an earlier period, would appear to be impossible, as being impeded by obstacles, 
considered to be impregnable, or insurmountable. India, within the short compass of 
the piesent century, has witnessed some of these great moral changes; and, before 
the close of the century, it may very possibly witness many more. 

' In cases where a direct and avowed denial is made of the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, there is more of consistency, though to us unenviable, in speculatively ai^uing ' 
against, and practically impeding, its dissemination. Most of the obstacles thrown 
in the way, by overt acts or proceedings of Europeans, have in reality resulted from 
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this source^ though the origin has freqaently not been defined by its trae name. It is 
however incumbeot on all, who may be conscious o£ denying or disbelieving the 
divine origin of the ameliorating system which we plead for, without having seriously 
investigated its claims, to remember that it possesses a body of external testimony and 
internal evidence which challeoges candid inquiry; and the result is alwayj 
perfectly sure. A thinking individual of such a class, we should suppose, cannot but 
perceive, on attention, that he owes his own proud station above millions of 
idolaters around him to the elevated tone of a nation's mind, raised by the Christi- 
aniQr of others, and lifting him along with it; even as a vessel is raised by the 
flowing tide, on which it merely floats, without forming an iategrai portion* 
Universal experience ought to be his teacher. 

Europeans have also a further responsibility resting on them, as regards the 
indirect, but very powerful, influence of their example. Do they consider the term 
Feringhi in that sense wherein it used to be, and still is partially, employed by: 
natives to be a reproach? then let them universally rise above the level of the. 
vices, which used to mark the Feringhis of former days, and exhibit the moral 
influence of goodness; always powerful; very perceptible by natives ; and quite as 
lovely as awful in their view. Public bodies of men who have the ameliorating the 
condition of the more d^aded portions of the human race for their object, may be 
encouraged by knowing that Hinduism is self-contradictory, and self«destructiveg 
when brought into contact with scriptural light and knowledge. It then admits iits ^ 
own inferiority, and only shelters itself behind a rampart of ancient custoo^. 
prejudice, and family interests; but has no unity or integrity in itself, HindMOSoa: 
is yet a giant in dimensions; but without nerve: it is already seen to rest or. 
certain public props, mercifully extended to it; but whenever an impartiai policy^ 
and public wisdom, aided or induced by changes of public opinion, shall see it to b« 
fit or expedient to withdraw them, and leave the giant to walk alone, then, in % 
strong epileptic fit, will Hinduism fall to the ground,, crushed and dismembered l^y 
its own weight ; to rise, to live, and breathe, again no more. 
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AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE EARLIEST LOCATION OF 

^MANKIND AFTER THE DELUGE. 

In the first volume, at p. 143, and again at p. 236, some intimations were given, leading 
to an implied doubt, whether the more common opinion, as to the earliest location of the 
children of Noah subsequently to the flood, be the correct one. It may be needful, for the 
sake of some readers, to observe, that this doubt is not there hinted at for the first time, as 
will immediately be perceptible; and, also, that the question is not, whether the inspired 
book of Genesis says that the ark rested on the mountains of Ararat, since that is unques* 
tionable; but whether Mount Masis, in Armenia, also called in the present day Ardagh, or 
** Finger Mountain,^' and usually considered to be the scriptural Ararat, be, in reality, the 
precise locality designated, and meant to be designated, by the sacred writer. Were the 
latter point free from doubt or difficulty, the question must be considered as settled at once. 
But such is not the case: and we purpose to bestow a little space to the discussion of the 
subject. 

The learned Dr. Shuckford, in his elaborate and valuable work on the connexion of 

sacred and profane history, has adduced some reasons for an opinion contrary to the 

received one; inducing him to fix the site of the true Ararat in Bactria, or Cashgar; or^ 

more generally speaking, somewhere near the northern boundaries of Hindustan. His 

inductive proofs are, first and chiefly, that the sacred historian exprcrssly says, (Gen. xi. 2.) 

that the first emigrants ^^ journeyed from the east^^ till they found a plain in the land of 

Shinar, ^^ and dwelt there.'' But the Armenian mountain is almost due north of the land 

of Shinar, or plain of Babylon. The second indication is, that no mention whatever is 

made of Noah among the turbulent settlers at Babel, who being alive till after that epoch, 

would doubtless have been mentioned had he been there. Hence Dr. Shuckford observes 

that some authors have supposed Ararat to be some of the mountains to the north of India, 

where they think the ark rested, and that Noah settled there: while part only of his 

descendants travelled to Shinar ; to which latter portion the sacred historian confines his record, 

as that only which was immediately connected with the particular family to be the leading 

them^ of his writings. The reasons tending to support the opinion that the earliest location 

of Noah's descendants was north of India, are the following ones:— It affords a plain and 

simple interpretation of the Mosaic narrative— is supported by ancient western testimonies — 



agrees with some Chaldean traditions — with the early accounts of the Chinese«-and with 
some early Assyrian vestiges. The inference from Scripture is direct : from the mountainous 
district north of India, the first migratory portion of mankind, proceeding towards Shinar, 
would journey ^^ from the east/^ Ancient western testimonies are brought from Fortius 
Cato, and Justin. The first says, ^* Two hundred and fifty years before Ninus the earth was 
overflowed with waters, and mankind began again in Saga-ScythiaS^ Justin intimates that 
the Scythians might contend for priority of origin with the most ancient nations of the 
world. Now Saga-Scythia h in the same latitude with Bactria, between the Caspian 
sea and ImauSy north of Mount Parapamisus. Further, Chaldean traditions say, that 
when Xisuthrus (or Noah) came out of the ark, with his wife and daughter, and the pilot of 
the ark, he oflTered sacrifice to tiod: after which they disappeared, nor were seen again ; 
but the sons of Xisuthrus journeyed towards Babylonia, where they built Babylon, and 
other cities. Besides, the Chinese history and traditions favor the like conclusion: they 
say that Fohi (or Noah) had no father; that he carefully bred seven sorts of creatures, 
which he was accustomed to sacrifice to the pervading spirit of the universe, deriving 
thence bis name; and that he settled in the province of Xeusi, the north- west province of 
China. Dr'. Sbuckford, who draws these statements from Martini, Hist. Siuica,* Le 
Comptes,t Memoir of China, and Couplets Confucius,;^ infers, that the being witheut father, 
denotes the first man after the deluge ; that the sacrifice is the same thing as is conspicuous 
in the Mosaic account of Noah; and notes, that the north-west province of China is near 
the supposed site of Ararat, on the north of India. Lastly, some early accounts represent 
Ninus aud Semiramis, about three hundred years after the dispersion of Nimrod's people 
from Babel, as attacking the region of the east, with the united forces of that dispersion, 
yet finding the nations about Bactria fully able to resist and repel all their armies; whence 
follows the direct inference, that Bactria must hstve had an organized, and a warlike, people 
earlier than thenuelves. From the whole Dr. Sbuckford § concludes, that Noah came out of 
the ark near Saga-Scythia y on the hills beyond Bactria, north of India; where he lived to 
an advanced age, giving those of his posterity near him the benefit of his counsels and care; 
that part of bis posterity spread down to India on the south; part penetrated east to China, 
peopled Scythia, and the more northern continent; thence passing over to North America: 
and he wishes that we could obtain a more thorough insight into the antiquities and records 
of the primitive nations, if there be any such records extant. It may be noted, that these 
conclusions were formed nearly a century before the field of Sanscrit literature was opened 
to Europeans; and the learned writer in one place || speaks of Indian writings as lost; 
including under one generic term both Hindus and Chinese. 

These arguments have not, we believe, been fully adverted to, by those who have denied 
the inferential conclusion. The absence of Noah from Babel has been admitted, but it has 
been said, ^' that it was more consistent with the character and situation of Noah to sit 
^^ down to the quiet enjoyment of the rest of his days in the cultivation of his vineyard in 

* Page 21. t Page S19. % Preface, p.p. 38, Tft. 
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^ Ameniay and in devout contamfdation of tbo twfiit flctne ho had witnoand, and of hia 
^< own signal favor with the Almighty, than to taho part in the turbulent measures of hia 
^ apostate children, which could not but remind him of the violence and wickedness of the 
** former world.''^ It has also been thought that ^< plausible traditions of the ancients, of 
of the Chinese, are vastly overborne by those which refer us directly to Armenia.^'t 

The argument which proceeds on the simple and direct interpretation of the Mosaic 
account— <^ they journeyed from the east^^— being considered the strongest, has received the 
most attentive discussion. A glance at the map is sufficient to shew, that the commonly 
received Ararat is somewhat west, as well as north, of the plain of %inar. Mr. Bryant gets 
over this difficulty, by supposing that a part of the race of Noah took their departure from 
(Armenian) Ararat, towards the east in the first iDstance, that next they took a turn and 
bent their course southerly, and then retrograding, finally came ** from the east*' to Shinar. 
Hence his implied paraphrase necessarily is, ^* And it came to pass, as they journeyed ^^ 
(towards the east, and then towards the south, they altered their course, and came) ^* from 
the east.'' Such a mode of supposition accords with a spirit of hypothesis too much indul- 
ged by Mr. Bryant; but in this instance he has not been approved, or followed. Mr. Paber, 
in his *^ Origin of Pag^an idolatry,'^ rejects such a mode of paraphrase ; but seeks to support 
the general conclusion, in harmony with the common opinion, by arguments drawn from 
Biblical criticism. He translates the ](]ebrew word, rendered *^ from the east,^ by ^' before,'* 
or *^ from the first.'" He says that the Septuagint renders Ararat by the word Armenia . 
and he derives an argument from a passage in one of the Hebrew prophets which speaks of 
forces drawn from Ararat, Minni, and Ashchenaz against Babylon, and coming from the 
north. 

Before we enter on some consideration of these criticisms, we may further note, that the 
received opinion, iwhich both Mr. Bryant and Mr. Faber support, numbers also the authorities 
of Abydenus, Nicolaus Damascenas, and, above all, Josephus. Berosus also (who lived in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus) says that the ark rested on one of the mountains of Armenia. 
If we allude to such modern travellers as Morier, Sir R. Kerr Porter, and the amiable and 
much lamented Rev. Henry Marty n, who have fallen in with the common opinion, it ismerely to 
note, that they appear to have done so without particular inquiry; by receiving that opinion 
as fully established. Some stress has been laid on the position, that Josephus must have 
known the opinion of his countrymen, the people of Judea ; which may be granted, even 
while doubting whether they were the most competent judges on such a point ; unless clear 
evidence of tradition, from Abraham down to the great Hebrew legislator, could be shown, 
proving that by Ararat, the latter intended to denote the mountain in Armenia. It may also 
be noted, in perfect fairness to the question, that Father Chamich^s History of Armenia, 
translated by Mr. Johannes Avdall, and published in Calcutta a few years since, assumes, as 
a matter of course, that the ark rested on a mountain of Armenia: but then this writer is 
very modern ; and his own derivation of the term Ararat (as applied to the whole land of 
Armenia) is from Arah, an ancient king, which militates to some extent against the com- 

* Mansford^s Scriptare Gazetteer, Art. Ararat, t lb. 
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moQ opinion. Still, ao completely is the origin of this tradition lost in the night othj^gon^ 
time 9 that (apart from Scripture) there is more strength perhaps arising out of the simple- 
fact of such a tradition, than from an j other source ; and were the Armenian tradition only- 
balanced by Chinese tradition, we should probably ourselves also feel inclined to give the- 
former the^ prefer e n ce . 

But now if we examine the Mosaic record, and first in connexion with Mr. Faber*8 criticism 
on Gen. xi. 2, we cannot but note that the prefix mem usually signifies /rom, or otit of^ and not» 
before, at least in the sense of titm ; as also that the word mikedem, is literally and most, 
nikturally rendered ^^ from (or out of) the east, ^' as by our authorized version, while admit- • 
ting ^' eastward,** perhaps incorrectly, into the margin. The Septuagint renders the word 
by opo^na/o/on,^^ from the eastern parts i*^ the Vulgate by «/« or»«it/e, ^^ from the east ;** and 
Junius and Tremelius (the most critical of Latin versions) by ab oriente. Let it be granted, on 
the authority of the first rate critic, Bochart, quoting Habakkuk, chap. i. \% that in this passage 
thesi^me word mikedem, cannot be so literally rendered without embarrassment to the sense ; 
yet still the conclusion only is, that in Hebrew, as in all other languages, words have a figora* 
tive and poetical meaning, as well as a plain and literal one : and we cannot hastily concede 
the figurative and poetical sense, in so plain and simple a narrative, and in a style so simple 
ajnd unadorned, as that of the book of Oenesis. It is every way most probable, that 
the plain literal sense is to be taken in the Mosaic record; even as without hesitation 
we naturally accept the figurative one, in the high and fervid poetry of the prophet;, 
who, in his use of poetry and metaphor, is even distinguished among others of the, 
minor prophets. Add further the consideration that, in a language known to have 
undergone such changes as did the very ancient Hebrew, a word adduced from so compara* 
tively late an authority as the book of Habakkuk, is not an entirely safe criterion by which to 
jl^dge of the proper use of a word in the more primitive book of Genesis. The reference of* 
Mr. Faber, in confirmation of his criticism, to Gen. ii. 14, if we perfectly understand it, 
neither seems to be accurate, nor yet in point. He says, ^^ The word, ill rendered in our 
^< English translation /rom the easiy denotes before, in the sense of time or place; when used 
'< to describe the course of the Hiddekel, it intimated— that that river flowed before Assyria,. 
^' not to the eastward of it.^^ The reference is to Gen. ii. H— << The third river is Hiddekel : that 
is it which goeth toward the east ofAssyria.^^ Here the word is not mikedem, but kismath,. 
KiDMATH ASSHUR ; rendered, ad orientem Assyriam by Junius and. Tremelius, though the 
Septuagint and Vulgate give the same rendering as Mr. Faber. The word occurs in Gen« 
XXV, 6.—^^ Eastward into the east country,''' Kidmath el-eretz Kbdem, where the sense cannot 
well be mistaken. But being a. different, though kindred word, it weighs nothing in as- 
certaining the meaning of mikedem. Notwithstanding, Mr. Faber adds, immediately after 
the sentence just before quoted, ^^ And here it teaches iis in a manner exactly agreeable to 
*^ the general context of the history, .not that the builders of the tower discovered the plain 
^^ as they journeyed from the east^ but as they first journeyed ; that is to say, in the eourse 
^* of their first general migration from Ararat, (in Armenia,) near which they would doubt* 
^^ less remain after the flood, until their numbers had suflSciently increased for the forming 
^^ of new settlements. In this sense accordingly the passage is rightly understood by 
*^ Josephus, who says not a single syllable respecting any supposed journey from the east 



'' but simply intimates that when men first ventured to descend from the hi^b ground where 
^* the ark had rested, they travelled to the plain of Shinar, which was the first country that 
^^ they plantedi" It here seems to he assumed that the site of Eden, and the resting place 
of the arky were the same, which we believe has not, and cannot be proved ; nor can we 
admit the identity. And the silence of Josephus neither affirms nor contradicts the sacred* 
writer; or rather he affirms, because he does not contradict; and if he were to contradict,, 
bis authority would be worth nothing* : the sacred writer « independent of Josephus, must be 
taken on his own plain and direct meaning, whatever that meaning be. And when Josephus 
speaks of the first country planted, the plain construction is, by those who travelled to 
Shinar., neither asserting a universal migration, nor denying a previous location. 

We may now turn to Gen. viii. 4, 5, where it is said, *^ The ark rested— on the mountains 
ef Ararat;*' and ^^ the tops of the mountains were seen.'' Hence the common mode of 
alluding to Ararat, as if one mountain, is plainly inaccurate. The original bears out this 
plural rendering, being hareyi -Ararat, and raasheyi-heharim. The Septuagint certainly- 
do^B not here render this word Ararat by Armenia, but simply by ta horee ia Ararat ^ *^ the. 
Ararat mountains.^^ Junius and Tremelius read super uno montium Araraiiy ^^ upon one«, 
ef the mountains of Ararat.'^ But the inspired Hebrew text plainly rendered does not, in 
our view at least, appear to accord with the received, or common. Mount Ararat. This has> 
indeed two peaks, or the greater and lesser Ararat ; and according to angular measurementp 
from Erivan, made by Captain (now Colonel) Monteith, the distance between the two 
peaks is twelve thousand yards, with a cleft or glen between; but it is still singular and 
solitary in its grandeur. We might, in passing, perhaps advert to the great difference in 
height between the Himalaya mountains, and others in the same province, compared with 
Mount Masis; being not less than from fifteen thousand to eighteen thousand feet, or the whole 
difference in some cases, and more than the difference in others^ between the level of Swit- 
zerland and the top of Mont Blanc; a consideration that may weigh in the scale of ptoha- 
bilities when the subsiding waters of a deluge are in question. Does then such a mountain as 
Ardagh in Armenia, of nine thousand six hundred feet elevation, appear fully to answer the 
indications of the sacred writings ? Let it be compared, for instance, with the many tops or peaks 
of Himalaya, in the great northern range of mountains ; and then let it be decided which best- 
answers to the indication? It is true that from the greater Ararat (so Tailed) some smaller 
mountains run off, or, as described by Sir R. K. Porter, ^^ start from the sides^ like branches 
from the root of a tree.*' But the metaphor used implies comparative insignificance. All 
travellers, struck with the grandeur in that region of the assumed Ararat, consider it as 
one mountain, scarcely noticing the puny ofiisets. But Himalaya, with its many peaks, is a 
etupendous elevation, amidst gigantic mountains on all sides; hence ^^ mountains" and 
'* mountain tops?* here would seem to be most applicable: that it is the ^* Maha-meru of 
a thousand peaks,'^ is possible, though not certain ; and geography shews it be to part. of the 
vange called ImauSj both by ancient geographers and Hindu legend. 

The inference drawn by Mr. Faber from the prophet Jeremiah, demands some ^attentionr 
It turns entirely on the word Ararat being used to denote the country of Armenia. We 
think it clear, from the construction of the original in the book of Genesis, that the «acred 
writer is there speaking of the name of particular mountains, not of the generaLname of ai 



-country. And if the statement contained in Avdall's Historj of Armenia be aecnrate, a^ ire' 
conceive it to be, that the country came to be called Ararat from the name of Arak^ an early' 
kittgf then we have a Rufficient reason for the propheVs speaking of it as known by that 
name in his day, and also for setting aside Mr. Faber^s derivation of Armenia, from Ar^ 
and Minniy or the mountainous country otMinni; which derivation moreover is not sanctioned 
by the passage in the prophet Jeremiah, (chap. li. 27.) We there read of the kingdoms of 
Ararat, Minni, and Ashchenaz; and Mr. Faber^s attempt to blend Ararat andMinni together, 
as if the words were in regimen, must not be admitted; since m amklchoth Ararat, MiiVNt, 
VB ASHCHBNAZ, Can only be so rendered by a critical perversion, not by a fair translation,' 
such as the authorized English version, supported as it is by more accurately critical 
versions: for instance, that of Junius and Tremelius, the most strictly literal and critical 
version that we have met with. Thus we think it possible to leave the prophet^s language 
in its plain literal import, fulfilled as it was by the assemblage of armies under Cyrus, in hiv 
siege of Babylon, without at all affecting the question, as to the precise mountain, or chain 
of mountains, intended by the sacred writer in the book of Genesis, termed by him hareti 

ARARAT. 

The strong scriptural argument, adduced by Dr. Shuckford, from Oen. xt.2.->-<'And it came 
to pass, as they journeyed from the east, that they found a plain in the land of Shinar; and 
they dwelt tbere,^' remains undamaged, if not incontrovertible. It appears so to us; and, 
also, that it is strengthened by the critical failures (if we rightly so deem them) of Mr. Faber, 
and the singularly unwarrantable hypothesis of Mr. Bryant. The like result seems to us to 
be produced by another singular supposition, which makes the first emigrants from Ararat 
to have travelled in a semi-oircular direction, half round all the points of the compass, follow- 
ing the course of the river Euphrates, from its rise until near Bagdad ; supposing such to be a 
natural mode of travelling, as being led on by the river; and confirming the hypothesis by the 
important discover}^ that the Phrat is no other word than Vraty which in Sanscrit means a circle, 
(not a semi^circle we presume) ; and therefore the first emigrants went in a semi-circnlar route, 
by the banks of the river, which hence they termed Phrat, or Vratj the Euphrates. Of this 
hypothesis Dr. Mansford seems to approve. However, as yet we have not seen the words of 
the book of Genesis, ^^ from the east,'' satisfactorily disposed of by any inferential deduction 
differing from that of Dr. Shuckford. 

His argument receives support from another source of inference,* before only slightly ad- 
verted to. It appears, by all we can gather from fragments of very ancient history, that the 
two kingdoms of Bab)'lon and Nineveh very soon became engaged in war. We meddle 
not here with the dispute whether Ashur went forth from Babel and built Nineveh, or 
whether it was Nimrod that $et out and founded the latter city; though this discussion has 
engaged some of the most learned pens that ever wrote, on one side or other. We incline to 
the former opinion ; yet the point now in question is only that NinSs*, the first distinguished 
monarch of Assyria, from wh(»m Nineveh received its name, attacked and easily overran the 
neighbouring kingdom, or rather infant petty state of Babylon ; but not satisfied, Ninos carried 
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Ills arnM eastward^ to the eountry ainae called Bactria, a thomand miles eaatward of Shkiar; 
where be met with a power equal to his owii^ and fully able to defend itaelf against him. Butif 
Ararat were in Armenia, and the emigration was from thenee to Shinar, we have not only the 
insuperable diflfeulty bow they could journey from the east, but also how, at so very early a - 
period after the deluge, a powerful people able to withstand this early conqueror, could be 
met with in Bactria, or the country of the ancient Sacae^ that is of the Scythians, or the SSaca- • 
dwipa of the Hindus. There is no other conceivable mode of accounting for such a circumstance^ 
but from the inference that the Ararat, whereon the ark rested, was somewhere near that 
region ; that the immediate descendants of Noah peopled it, himself residing near it in his 
own vineyard or garden ; that the emigration was thence to Shinar, in an easterly direction ;- 
that when, after another emigration of part of the people to Nineveh, the latter kingdom 
acquired sufficient strength, by being addicted to war,^to attack and overthrow the adjoining 
nation, found to be unprepared and feeble, it was checked on going further east, by an 
earlier population, of sufficient power to resist the hostile encroachmmits. These inferences- 
aire deduced from early records of other nations; but the Hindu records afford very con* 
siderable confirmation. In them nothing is more prominent than the wars between the 
Surs and Assurs. These indeed are made to be a sort of good and evil genii, di£brent 
from mortals; but this is only consistent with the usual turn of Hindu invention. If we are 
right in our supposition, that the country of Hindustan was peopled direct from the seat of 
early population ; and if this spread took place after the Assyrian incursions, and in any 
measure by reason of them ; then it is every way likely that fabulous accounts would be handed 
down by the descendants of the Surs^ and afterwards fixed in the shape of mythological 
legend and poetry. We may note, that the Stirs are usually represented as virtuous and 
peaceably disposed, but afflicted by the Assursy who are malignant and hostile: the Assurs 
seem to be the stronger ; but the Surs are often benefitted and get the victory by interposi- 
tion, deemed to be divine. If history is to be looked for from India of such assaults and 
repulses, who. that is acquainted with the eountry and its languages would expect to find 
it in any other and plainer shape! Accordingly we conceive that the Surs are the earliest 
progenitors of the Hindus in another country ; and the AssurSy their opponents and invaders 
from Assyria. If asked what that other country is! we should reply, it is not Armenia; 
but the Saea^wipaf or country north-west of Himalaya; which we believe to have been the 
earliest cradle of the human race, in its renovation after the flood. 

There is a consideration of some degree of weight, when taken with others, arising from 
the different character of early monarchies in the families of the dispersion at Babel, and in 
the descendants of those families supposed to have remained near the resting place of the 
ark, migrating subsequently into India and China. Among the former, as at Babylon, and 
the first rulers at Nineveh, in the earliest period in Egypt, in early Greece, and at the first 
foundation of Rome, monarchies were elective ; and the strongest, the bravest, or the wisest^ 
man was chosen to be king by the suffrages of the people, of which Dr. Shuckford gives a 
variety of proofs, and examples ; whereas the early Indian and Chinese monarchies pro- 
ceeded on a different principle, and were founded on a different basis ; being of the paternal 
character, descending by right of primogeniture, and strictly despotic, though mildly so ; 
the theory being that of the authority, respect, and influence of the father^ or eldest born 
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■OR, over the whole family ; and, in the largest senae, the whole people^ being^. traoaaiife to 
fr common bead, was the whole ftimily. This remarkable priDciple, which ntover tnioed 
soi^reig^nty (as in most other countries) originally to the sutrage or consent of the people, 
nnqvestionably obtained in the earliest ages in India^and always in China ; we believe also 
in E!astern Tartary and Japan. To see the argument in its fnlier force, the reader sbooid 
follow the numerous instances of originally elective monarchies adduced by the very learned 
Dr. Shuckford,* as having existed among the western fiimiliesof the dispersion^ from Nimrod, 
Ninusy and Belus, down even to Romulus and his immediate successors. We may add,. in con- 
firmation of Dr. Shuckford^s remarks from Diodorus Siculns, a fact not mentioned by him, 
which is, that the right of primogeniture descended to the eldest son of the seoond brother, 
if bis son were born before the eldest son of the eldest brother.t — This argument however is 
of the auxiliary kind, and no more. 

Let us now pay some attention to the deduction to be fairly, and we believe inevitably, 
made from the investigations instituted by Sir W. Jones into the origin of families and 
nations. In a series of anniversary discourses before the Asiatic Society he undertook, with 
the exertion of all his peculiar powers and qualifications, to ascertain into how many primary 
stocks the original ftimilies of the earth could have been divided ; and, after a long an<f 
arduous inquiry, detailed step by step, he concluded that there were only three discoverable r 
appealiorg to any one to controvert his arguments and inferences, and announcing his own 
moral certainty of the general results. No one could be better qualified for such an inquiry,, 
owing to his very extensive knowledge of languages, and to his judicial babtis acens* 
toming him to look through sophistry, to receive only evidence as testimony, and to yiekl 
his judgment to evidence alone. Happily for mankind, he who in early life set out, perhaps 
to some extent, a sceptic, was guided by these rules ; by strong natural powers ; and we be- 
lieve, in some places, by »n overruling influence from above; until he came at last to write- 
eoncernlng the Hebrew Scriptures, in a way that would not be entirely unsuitable to Ur 
Christian divine of first rate acquirements. Now, besides drawing from this, a posteriori^ 
process of argument the strongest conclusions in favor of the Mosafe account generally, and 
more particularly of the three children of Noah and their families, he condenses the whole 
argument into an inquiry as to the place whence these three families first disparted ; and he* 
ri^ws from arguments, not capable of condensation here, but which ail who doubt may 
consult at length,;^ that the only country which cohicides with all indications is, in his view^ 
the country of Iran, or Persia; whence, as from a common centre, all the primitife fiimilies 
might have diverged to their several subsequent locations, while from no other country 
could they have so diverged without natural impossibilities, and the strongest opposing 
evidence being encountered. We confess that sometimes, in minor points, his dmin of 
argument might be strengthened, and that all his data do not fully appear; nor do they alL 
appear to be incontrovertible : but so much he admits, asks for cMfidence in bis inftparti* 
aiity , and leaves minor points open ; but urges the strength of the naain conclunons ; and to- 
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)m Ibdse, wi& somd. vftriatioiis add wotpiites, appear irrefragable. We tflk. oitf y aiftmi ]iioie< 
degrees of northern ktilade, whidi nwy bcr granledt without diBloBbing any^ oao eseeittkl 
poMtioD) and the grant will brings ue to Bactria^ or Saoa^dwipa^ and easi of: Ifas Caspianr 
Sea ; being the- region indicated h^ Ml pce,viou8 iilfeteneiBa as the fiist Loeatioik of miHilrindr 
eubsequent to the deluge; though the ark probably rested further to the eaeiwafd. If, aAen 
all, there remain any important diflferenoe between the CM)n(d«eion» of Sir W. Josea^and 
ours, we believe it will turn on tl^sc4e point of time; as his inquiries^ in the. aaoendlig 
series, stop at a period subsequent to our own. 

We will now advert to Cobnel Wilford. That be borrowed, and sometioves largely,^ 
from the learned work of Dr. Shuckford, we think we have seen sufficient evidence t4^< 
eonjecture. However, what we have to do with are facts and arguments. And we must, 
premise our opinion, that the notion which seems to have been usually enlextained of th«^ siX^ 
of Eden, and the «te of the first location of man after the deluge, being one and the sam% ii| 
fallacious. Colonel Wilford is not the only person who seems to have takea thia idea tog 
granted, without ervidence or examination. But we know of no evidence of the kind. Tha- 
situation of Eden we consider to have been* in Armenia, and the first loca^tion nS^ th^^ 
flood not there. We know so little of antediluvian history aa not to be certaaa with regaj^ 
to the exact residence of Noah before the flood; but it does not saem likely thaA su^k ^ 
machine as the ark should have continued, during the whole period of its aojouia on thu 
waters, precisely over one spot ; we rather think, on the contrary, that it nsust of necessit j 
have been propelled to some distance in one direction, or possibly in different directioqa^ at 
different times : and supposing, for argument sake, that it might have been built in the ooua«* 
try since called Armenia, it is not too much to suppose that it floated so far as the Himalaya 
mountains ; the loftiest in Asia, and therefore the first to emerge out of the waters. However, 
these suppositions are perfectly unimportant— aa much so as the starting point of the ark's 
Toyage— with regard to the place of its resting ; which is the only point of consequence. 
We make these remarks chiefly because Colonel Wilford, in bis usual manner, jumblea 
together Eden and Ararat, Swambhuva^ or Adam, with Satyavrata, or Noah^ and the 
flaming sword of the cherubim, with GarudJia, or the kite-Tehicle of Vishnu, and eagle qf 
Jupiter, all in a breath ;t and with no very great reason. We almost consider a proposition 
disgraced which he maintains : however, discrimination must be exercised; and the position, 
vegarding the location of mankind we believe is too strong to be much affected by his 
arguments or opinions either way. If he fell in with, the conclusion which is consistent with 
truth,we suppose it was not entirely by accident, but guided by some reasons ; and when we find 
the talented Editor of Calmet's Dictionary investigaiing into them, and declaring his eonvie-* 
tion of their correctness^ they must be admitted to have some force. As to any antediluvian 
researches of Colonel Wilford^ we dismiss them at once ; the detected forgeries of his Pandit 
render such a course necessary. Those forgeries are no where more visible to the reader 
than in supposed antediluvian fragments ; put together in reality, according to order, at^ 
Benares. But in matlers subsequent to the deluge, we believe a discriminating eye* 
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may diBtio^oish flone that are tnie. We admit therefore that Colonel Wilford has placed' 
the site of earlj popuIatioD after the flood in the mountainous district of Cashgar, further 
eastward than we are inclined to do ourselves; but then we add, that if the position had not 
strong^er support than is afforded by Colonel Wilford, it would not, by us at least, be 
advanced or supported. 

Let it however be observed, that Hindu books, of unquestionable and unsuspected authen- 
ticity, make the ark of Saiyavrata, or Noah, to have rested on the mountains called- 
(^LoiTtf/^) Imaut; and other books treat of Himalaya in particular as eminently sacred. 
Now, in maps of ancient geography, we find one range of mountains called Efnodi-montes, 
and another Mons Imaus; the latter dividing Scythia intra Imaum from Scythia extra 
Imaum; and the former ranging further to the south-east. We suspect the whole to be one 
conunon name; and that the north-western Imaus is the one intended by Hindu authorities- 
The identical mountain where the ark rested, we consider to be the subsequently celebrated 
MerUf or navel of the world; around which the various dwipas are represented, by infant 
geographers, as spreading in concentric circles : this mountain is probably that one known 
to the Chinese as ** the Celestial Mountain,''* and is, also, we conceive, the true Kailasa of the 
Hindus. Fix the precise site of the Imaut mountain, where the ark rested, on the Himalaya 
peaks, the loftiest in the world, or any where else, as in Scythia ; and let that be taken as the 
Meru of the Hindus, and then their fables about this mountain become at once intelligible. 
Here we may note, in passing; that in so far as the remarks of M. Bailly on the site of early 
population, discreetly taken, go towards fixing the first location of mankind in Scythia, they 
widigh in favor of the position already laid down ; and which is, we think, nearly proved. 

It might perhaps be thought a defect, if we were to omit at least a passing notice as to 
the, by some, supposed claim of Apamea, in Phrygia, to be the resting place of the ark. The 
daim however is founded only on conmiemorative medals; some of them thought to be 
spurious. The best attested was struck in honor of Adrian, the Roman emperor; and it 
would be futile to rest on such a modem testimonial the slightest weight, beyond its 
intention as a mere commemoration; without limiting the occurrence to that particular 
place or country. 

We have now gone through what we bad to offer on the earliest location of mankind 
after the flood. The subject is not one of speculation alone; since it bears on a correct 
interpretation of Scripture, and on some obscure points in very early history. With no desire 
to accomplish, but that of searching for truth, we leave the question to the judgment and 
candor of our readers; and if they decide the point against us and our authorities, we shall 
yield them all the praise of an unbiassed opinion, and lament the fallibility and error of our 
own judgment. Let it only be observed, that we have consulted brevity rather than detail ; 
and, that some of the arguments employed are capable of more extensive amplification. 
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B. 



DESCRIPTION OF KAILASA AND VAICONTHA. 

(Referred to vol. 1, p.p. 137, 180, 131.) 

On the summit of the monDtaia Kailasa, which rises aboYe seyen inferior hiUs^ resides 
Iwareuj with five faces, ten hands, and fifteen eyes. 

The detail of the three ejes to each head is the following :— 

The right eye is Chandra-Bagavan^ (the moon,) with sixteen (daily) degrees of increase. 

The left eye is Surjfa-Bogavav^ (the sun,) pc»ssessing a thousand rays. 

The centre eye is that situated on the middle of the forehead^ which, in the time of the 
deluge, dries and burns up all the world. 

In this manner to five heads there are three eyes ; in all fifteen eyes. 

THB DESCRIPTION OF THE FIVE HEADS BELONGING TO THIS SATHA-SIVEN (OR BTBRNAL SIVBll). 

In the middle is a liead^ wiih the form of the firmament, or visible heavens. 
On the right side of this middle head is Brahma, 
Next is a head with the form of Rudra (the destroyer). 
Opposite, en the left side, is a head having the form of Vishnu. 
And next to this last is a head having the form of Isvaren, 

DESCRIPTION OF THB CROWN WHICH COVERS THE AFORESAID FIVE HEADS, HAVING FlVB FACB8. 

One crown made of ChiTiiamanij and Naga-gemBy with the rest of the nine jewels. 

Within this crown is Ganga and the Moon, having two measures, (increasing and 
decreasing). 

This Saiha-Siven has the epithet of Nila-Kandeuy (or blue- throated,) because when the 
gods and assuras piepared the amritay he swallowed the black and baleful poison (of the 
serpent Vasuxi). 

DESCRIPTION OF THB FlVB HANDS ON THB RIGHT SIDE OF THIS SIVEN. 

In the first right band is the treble Sulam, (or trident). 

lo the second hand is the goddess-formed Parasi, (a kind of spear). 

In the third hand is the celebrated weapon. (No name.) 

In the fourth hand is the Vajia^ (or a kind of sword). 

In the fifth hand, the god agni, (that is, fire). 

ON THE LEFT SIDE, 

In the first hand, a serpent for a weapon. 
VOL. II e 
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the seeond hand is the ceremony which remores all aim, for a weapon;* 

In the third hand is the instrument called mant, (a bell). 

In the fourth hand is the blessing which preserves the world. 

In the fifth hand is the weapon angusam, (or hook for driving elephants). 

On the breast of this Saiha-Siveny thus possessing ten.hands, is Vaivu (the wind); 

On the seat of the stomach is Rudra. 

On the seat of the abdomen is the universal VishnUy and also Siven, 

From the hips down to the feet is Brahma^ having the form of the earth. 

The four feet of the throne of this Saika-Siven are the four Vediu, 

In the midst of these four feet^ and on the left side, is a Parvait, having the form of ' 
the consort of the heavenly one. 

On the outside of these four, feet are the eight virgins who attend. 

Also three virgins having the name of Manon-mant. 

These eleven virgins attend on the god and goddess without intermission. 

At the foot of the throne are the twelve bulls, having the form of spiritual warriors. 

On the left side of Siveuy near the door of the temple, is Subraminiyen^ mounted on the 
peacock, vehicle. He has four attendants. 

The wall round the throne has four gobrams (or towers)— on the. four corners are four 
budaSy (a kind bf demons). 

On the first step of the throne are eleven destroying angels. 

On the second step are many devotees, equal to PanchaluBagavany wh6, some with 
their wives, and some fasting, wait to see the god having the. form i>f the lingam, when he 
walks or dances. 

On the third step are many rishisy with plaited hair rolled up, who have come from their 
stations of penance in Taraca^vana to worship and behold the god. 

On the fourth step are RfiehMshaSy as Elephani-moathj L^on-mouih, Ravana, and otherst 
also Venaigeuy Subraminiyenf Ftra-AAo^f&ra—these all do penance. 

On the fifth step is Brahma with five heads, with I/ulra and other lords; who dance or 
perform severe meditation. 

On the sixth step are those who sing hymns in praise of th^ god -/and those who blow 
trombones, and other such-like instruments; those who beat kettle drums; those who wave 
ftns; those who carry warlBce arms; with many Chakraverti kings: who all wait to lay 
hold on the sacred lotas feet of the deity, (that is to obtain immortal happiness). 

On the seventh step is the elephant that is named Airavatay and the horse named '■ 
Vchi'irchvamy the unicorn rishisy two-headed rudraSytLnd four-legged monkeys; with those ' 
beings that have four legs and eight hands, who are the troops or army, of the god. . These • 
fim the four-handed Siven on the left and tight side.of his throne. 

On the right side, of the god, Nareda and Aya-cripan play on the vtna, or hite; near ^ 
to these and behind, three female Gandharvas bring Parijaiam flowers, and do homage to « 
Nareda, Further behind, Vairaven is seated on the vehicle shaped like a dog. 

On the right hand tower, on the right hand side, are the one-legged and the two- - 
legged ipdividuals^ who perform penance. Near to thia is the Chandra-pushpa tank^ . on the • 
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9a'id^'€'fitrm9i(T^^^§lli^jiiSpfi^eoQatrL^ffiSidir^9d&Qt—L^LntSeowir^€9tp^L^QsrerU 
upLCi€BJ\iu^^irLS^(T^Q(ylr^^0s^LjuiRe'fa-siren^^^pt'8^(^etDL^iu o/r #«!)-#• 
S(^Q£SirL^ffil-^-QplBM^^S(gu^pLh -^. ^ppi^^irpifQQi(jf^esiL^iuL5L^p^a(^^(B 

QiiriS€'Gr€fSl^aS€o£(B)sff(j^ULoira ^Q^^QpLJ^e\fferpL^mS\f>psrLLLJ9sist^siiQpcr9dpQiii 

^^€Su0Qiner(TppeoaM9(t^3Qp uip p if Omvom^e ihQ pSiS er p fi^^^spfi^ff pjp^Q'Sir 
«BrzfL0tf 8(t/^S'eGn' Q^^ppi^i^m) pa-Qi^iStr^ ^arp^^o §^(^s8p ^s^ou^iresrfiei^ ^iir^ir(tfti 
u^p(9^ihuLf,furtue'i^iru^emL^9d(Ei^Q^L^QBKaii^L^fippp€CfiLu9SfSFms£pQ 
^^Osa^^sirif,0AQ;(ffftrefar»^vOirppi^if,^G*€'Q'p^f^8tBjeQjpfip€VjrffmJ€s$r€ai(^ 

^''''^Q*^P^^'-'^^'^(!^*^^^^^^'^^^P^^^^^'^^^^^^^^QP^^'^''^(S^8p 
OLjOn'm)9^rpp^^ucmsP(^(yf'ff€tr^(^te'irppL^i^9i>u^e=QfispjiL^Q€a'€k^if,M^ 
pu^^iljiSpu^r^ih§}p^j!ff^^eairtS(i^38pQpaje5)paQ^i2ifipp€aru^uobr^fii(^p Qu 
(^Lc^^iuireorLouesatsfil^p Qu(^Ltiir&g)(i^s(^(ffjfsGr^(yppL^if.€0€fe^ifijB^QetSiSp&Q 
gja€Bnlu€ssrsfiip(Ju(^^(W^0'8^€9(ipp€Orereufrp^iutl u^mtrjfQp Qu^^ihpireaLn 
Quir®Qp(Su(^Lh^9^fii€S^QpQLJ(tj^ih^Sp(BJ'am€D^pjpaQ€i99sar^^(^38pQu(^ 
J^^Q€9s^^^Qp^pp^aQ^90ekiailsr^iri&uifpra€l^ppp^Q90^€SiL^i^tlLJt^^^^MJir 
esrJ^U€SSi€sAJ^Q«ir9sig^SjQf)i^(y!l'^eirQfUi^irppL^i^€d^S!rBupQL£^€srQp^ 
iies>e'iSle'8lfQjJiQaj€orQp^fietD/r'Q^'Q3irilu^i^Qear§)^j^iQpfi89Jw6^iE^^ 
^SipO^iBF^d^p^snron- (yipm)iru9(i^iBp siSQfisirerrs'JfpLJ ufi ^luetr QnuJduuff pj^^ 

p^3Q^ei>jnSpp^^!lti9t—^i3pp^jg)lflui7L£i8&J^il^^^es)xa^L^Q€9' ^siTg'Lnirp 
-i&p^Smp^ QaucsbtQ ^wLnffii^sr8(afffsar ^jfUfftQi^ me^^iS pth ^S pf^il^ujiQ 
'fLJ^iu:^^Btr€arLhLJcmsB(Q(rffS-*Gff^€iiS'SQ^isQppS0ri^p 

orQp^pQu^uafid'frpLjL^ uthQsireoarQ ajp^^lfp€a>iriljLi^B>€* U€Stsr£ga (^(^srr^pp 
^i3e(sri3pil^€^ffeafa}n<Eearp^eo^uS(rQj€a(2iujBiQ^tr€mQ§)(7^sQ(fffi^ 
upp^i(QQ:eo^SpiM^\u3utr ^ QtuerjpipjieSuir^Qiu^srjpulgjiresstQQuQ^p^ 
£fUGBtsr,Sfi8(y(r£ errj^QppwilidLJirQeo e'p^aL^^^psassiSi ^pp^^eiijfi LjpiMatreS^L^ 
(B^pjQfJ^tiOL^SfLQiLiJ^^.w^^^irpa'fiuJiniSQ^sf^ (ir^fri3>err^3 p p^^y)jpL3 p p ^coQp^Sfi^ p^ 
^ p^^ Cj^^fi^^^ fi^^^^S^ fy^^ fi>? ^^ fi^Q^^8 p ^^Q ee^^iL^ p p(Q^ eoj^Spil^iJff 
^.(qtli^(T^^i^(jyn-sQn^(BppS<sn^iSpLh^iJsufffiu^Gn-ppp(yisu^ir<sppsu 
obtO g)(!^£s&(yir^'SppiStitnSpa^ ^a8^(^9grL^^p^^Jspu^^(m^p^car SQiSfrQiULn 
pirij:iirff^ffp^^U€m6aSiQ&Maar(d^(t^i(Q(fffi^ppQ^m>^iSpLhQs'ff^^ 
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rii^kt tide of i? bich are Maha- VishnUy with Lakshtniy bearing ibe Chank and Chakram, On 
tbeir right band^ among tbree Karpuga trees^ (wbicb yield whatever is desired ,) is Athi-- 
seshan. On tbe right side of that , b the being with tiger-legs. Near, on th^ east side, is the 
one-legged being, looking up at the heavens while doing penance. Near to this, on the east 
aide, beneath a Karpuga tree, and in the midst of a circle of fire, is Yama-dherma-rajay 
doing penance. On the right hand of this is Sarna'-pushcaranam, On the east, are three 
rishis, doing penance beneath two Karpuga trees. To the east of that, Urdu-bagu and 
Jambusta-baju do penance. To tbe east, on the bullock vehicle, is Somasuntira-murii ; and 
on the lion-vehicle is Parvati, At the base of this mountain is the god having the form of the 
lingamy worshipped by four holy rishis. There is also a Karpuga tree in the shape of a man, 
devoutly regarding the god. On the south side are two persons doing penance, by standing 
on one leg. Further south, beyond four Karpuga trees, are Padma-pathaj a rishi and his 
three disciples, who are engaged in abstract devotion. To the west side are two Karpuga 
trees, beneath which Krisina- verma, a Bramin, is performing penance, standing on one Te^. 
Further to the west, some swans devoutly contemplate the god. Again to the west, Saya^ 
nodanapatha is performing penance, at the bottom of a fire-pit used for the homa^ and 
beneath a Karpuga tree. 

To the north^ Paratshaden stands with his foot treading on a serpent, in the attitude called 
Kaltka-mariana. On the west, on the top of a Karpuga tree, Sweta-vanga-rishi is doing 
penance. On the neighbouring north side b Sornapafha riski, fixed with his head upwards 
contemplating the heavens, doing penanee on the point of a sharp spike. On the neigh- 
bouring north side, Krishnaverma ftnd Kanaka^ubi, the rishis are engaged in contempla- 
tion, in the midst of two Karpuga treea, on the banks of a river ; they are invested with the 
eacred beads, and rest the toe only of the right foot on the ground. (Sivetankutta-pit/uyayi,) 
To the west, Laeshmiy SarasvatMj and Parvaii, do penance. On the north, in the air above, 
two female Gandharvas bring Senbuga flowers, and scatter them down on the god 



THE FIRST VAICONTHA. 
In Vaictmthaf in the ocean of milk, in the midst of the seven seas, is tbe lord of all 
worlds, Striman-Narrayana'murti ; reclining on the serpent Athi-seshan. At his feet are 
Stri-devi and Bu-devi, two female divinities. Athi-seskan has a thousand heads. In the 
lotos (arbing out of the navel) of the god, is tbe five-headed Brahma^ creating alt things. 
Above, b Maha-VishnUy tbe lord of the Chank and Cfiakramy as tbe preserver of the world. 
Siriman-Narrayana-murti reposes in a jewelled Sabha-^mandabamy (hall of assembly,) wbicb 
ja splendid with tbe radiance of ten millions of suns. To tbb Vaicontha there are seven 
outward enclosures: in the enclosure nearest to the last recess, beneath the feet, on the two 
aides are nine Brahmasy endued with nine species of perfections. At the feet of the god 
are twelve persons endued with surpassing wisdom ; and possessing the Sva-rubam * (or 

* The four ^alities of heayeo are, Sca-hgan*, tbe place or worid ; SM-mibam, oeamen to the deitj; Sm^rubam,. 
ctieatial fonn> Sw-iteAtyaifi abiorptian Into the CHcnce of the difinitj. 

TOL. n. f 
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€nr€U4s>jra9€0^eJan'Qj:f^uiriiSQ^i9p^^n-LQ^aj^^iiGi()^^ff,irm^m^U9^ 

u^uessr^QQ(tf}Gsc ^fip(^fiQpari^pt}^Giue!Ujr^ujen'ir^^ir€m(BQuffiGJ^U0sv^gaQ(yf ' 
mfar^fip(QfiQfieviMpi2i^^spu9^(j^e^t^fijpii^^uSpuiupuffpaQ9assrjfi^(^Si 

pu^^ife5srQ^pU'BseS0L^ei^0iSi§)(T^i(W^^^fip(^Qu:^0Oi3pil^iressr(9 spus^Q^L^mf^fi 
€arSGfT(^flei:/ii-Ji9~osar^pLCiir QiumQpiSiinru^GsistGsr Qiusutr^iujrs^fiQi^ uow.esSaQ^ir^SM'^ 
(Bg)0B(^(afS'^fiP(^GLoeoi3pui^LhLQ^uL^&tu&r ^jfij^ Qfiii8UBru€Bsr.jgSBjfl^pp(g. 
Qu^p(^^(T^&pue^Q^L^ei^p^Qm^i&9S\(^9smi—p^9SfSiQm^BjQ^fip9ssrLJirpS-fim 
SrU€ixa-siii^(tf^ir^;Bp^QiL^A^sire/!isn'U^pfiGsrtLuestr€f5SiQ^trGs^ 
.^p26CiiSAisncC€ir.QijijpAQsir9sia®§)(r^4Q(n^e(r^^eKQu:^P(^6p 

G0O-isGQJfi'Un-(Sisjrtfi8pm^uem,SI)S^(ffflr^(BfipQJi^i3pii*B^&rpj5fiuir^^irf^^ 

eBrLJjr^^fi8em:&GLciQe0^iQiBS(^^9ri^p^eoiSQt£fuaBr^SPiQ(ff^T 

4BiT€BSsses)frti3eo ^ifaar(Sispue^(j!^Ureiftfi^9Jr pQ^Q^J&^e^L^tf^gssr^pu^tr QtumSpM 

L^L^uir^iutriLJ (j^fi^irirLLe^ fiirH^gjiriufi fi^^uesarjaSiQsrossfQ ^Q^& 8(tffw^Gor ^^m 
Gu^p(^eOLL^LQ ^[r^su^ur^u^^eBrjpiGu0ppBi£fueBBr^fiiQ(t^ff^eir^^€StQ^L^i(^^ . 
ieir^ij[^n'psp^eo§)iressr(BQspj!(^Qjelbfi^(fiaj&r Qe^Qsarusili^sQcsressr® ai^^^dfifSsBr 
pfinlS^eorLjostsr^pS^iBn'en'* 

^eOL^Qi€arfBjbfififfQiirfSg)(i^iauuL^L^fjj^u:iptr(ytuesir(i^ 

t—Q/^pu/5^^i^Gu:^GcO6'ajeBrilueBsr€stSiiQsn'saarQ§)0i8(f^ fitririsSpfi^^^eOf^ '^ 

GfieS^Qp^Qaj0jrj;0^tliMeBr - Q^'^pfi^^Q4Fe^e'S»s^8fr€e~fi-^p/SLJU^^ffg^ 
€iDi^iu^i3jtLc^€^p^eou(^(y^sih^pu[>n-€'aeoiSpu(^^^€ai/SiLjdiB^pufi^UG^ ■ 

u^G/tfejr JfiffipmGLoGG)ffau€s>as*isjruB^treBf Geors^inQinLe^i^p /siDsrSu^^ir mSiZJB . 
&3®(J^^8(Tffi' ^Q&trs&Gsjri^L^ifittJiliLSpsa'^LniraS^iSp ^jirp/B^oriPutruisaorL^p^^^o 
§)(T^s8(ffn'^pfi9Dej(^9sarL^/g^<s(^ Giu(i^iSlpsirpJi ^ppLJUjpfi^iS(^^(Bpfi(Jp^9d 
if^u:ipn-(jr^ujsm(y:iP;g^^iue6ru^uesff6sSsQ<»irGm . 

ifsm(BL^pQj:iLhpQJLjiSp^ir^iu[rsuLSn'Ls^GfiQii{\Q^S8pGuS' -A- €r^tn&utrp p^eo^cnrs ^ 
^9srp€s>fi\ueffffijSiQ^icLJUL^L^ffw^iSiiue(rn-S(j^isuuL^u. ^(ipeB)€'€0)MJiLjes)L^fifiiraS (j^i 
^uuL^i^Guir'U)eL^^QJirLQ^i^i(^mjtr0'£€OjtQi/ra-LMr0^irmr^^ ^i^(B;9fiGLMi)i3pfi^^'^ 
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divine fbtm). In (her norih entfy to the god% presenee are four door-keepers. On thd neigh- 
bouring west side are two rishisj endued with heavenly piety ^ doing penance. Above,- the . 
wheel and club resplendeutly shine, being selfHsupported. 

THE SECOND VAlCONTHfA. 

To the left, on the southeTn side, the shell, the bow, the artow,- the s#ord and shield, res* 
plendently c9)fti6, being self-supported. 

Id the southern enfry there is one endued whh heaTenly piety, and the form of Vithnuf 
holding the Chank and Chakram. Seven heavenly physicians wait at the entry, hi the 
first enclosure are thirty-three apsaras, (or divine females). In the second enclosure^ are 
forty-one persons who continually worship the god, by prostratiofis of the hodf. 

In the third enclosure are seventy-one divine Bramitis, ^bo are constantly engaged In 
repeating passages from the four vedas. 

In the fourth «QckMnire are one hundred and elevetf iHustrious ^sons, entirely denuded 
of garments. 

THIRD VAICONTHA. 

In the fifth enclosure are the Oandharva^, and the shrink cfliidren. 

In the sixth enclosure are the Karjntga tree, two birds called Gandaperandanty^ 
peacocks, swans^/o/os tanks with loias flowers ; and in the sixth enclosure, on the side fiearestf 
to the god's presence, are GarAden, and six door-keepers bearing the Chank and Chakram^ 
and two divine females holding fans. 

In the seventh^nclosure is the sea which produces fishes, with other living things, and the 
nine jewels — * • 

Here the Maniucript has the appeanmee of breaking off abmptly , eiUier from -defect of invention or of inspiration : or 
perhaps the author's fiemilties 

<' strain d to the higth 

In that celestial ooUoqoy snbtime^ 

As with an object that excels the sense 

J>aJBsled and qient, sank down, and sought repair." 



Fabled to be so huge as to be able to swallow dephrats. 
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g^lfmtQ fiQiA^jrirG/ruIfLnufifiirerrfiQS£rUcn€iafiiQan'0sirQ^(r^iB(nj^lr^ Glo(?60 

€!>L^iJfiJSL^QGar^^^ca-Qppjg^6ffi^^iQsir€ssrQ §)Q^i8pjiQfip(^ Qjir^Seo^ias^i 
miTfiffSiuiriuusrtLuffiirGTrtu^e^LJBsS^Qe'B^uLCiru^Q^iQpQuS'-e' ^fipu:^(^^jfiA 
ceinr&Qiite^siriliutrtf'V'Qfi^eOLjSp^ffrfi^ed^Lj^'irfi^figjGn -ifnu)iii» - QUa^extt^inhiSp 

S--^[ba''(i^^LhLSpSfrirp^9;>pir^Q€ufiXJssQ^ijhua'jrirtuos(a'tluav 

UUL^L^G fiaJuS/riTLc^imfStr - midM - ^€0iriLi3pairjrp^9d^fifl9satL^^rmirQi\aJirGgjan'irs§li 

t^Qjh^'BJSQ^LLfiiruitcoiriljL^eifuiaaQ^ilQ/i^pus^Qa'iasQ^ii^ 

pBrir^^ei>Qs(^L^uSai(rggiihj^suir!fuireASf4k^mj(g9iQp^^pirBu&rw&-€r'ffiru^rLL 
Guir(B8pQpQis^armSea''tL^ GoJi^n'iliiSpst'trpQcouii'S^Qj^/feoiriiSrQiSppQiirpfi^ffrm 
S(ifiihQ^pufi^iuiraS(i^i3UUL^L^4Fpfi^(y^fiQ[r(LfiiM* 
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C- 



THE PROVERBS, OR SENTENTIOUS SAYINGS, OF 

A THIVIRA RA MEN. 

' (Referred 4o vol. 2, p. 78.) 

7%6 poem entitled Vettiverkai, condescendingly made by Athivita^rama^Pandion. 

They who lay aside their faults, and act according to the rules laid down by the 
'eonquering*spear-holding hand of Athivira-ramen, of the race of Kulctsegara, will suffer 
'HO want. 

He who explains literature is a lord. 

The beauty « of leaTning is language without fault. 

The beauty of the wealthy is to protect relatives. 

The beauty -of spiritual teachers is the Vedam and good morals. 

The beauty of kings is to wield a righteous sceptre. 

The beauty of merchants is to increase their capital. 

The beauty of farmers is the desire to live by ploughing (or cultivation). 

The beauty of ministers (of state) is clear' foresight of events. 

The "beauty of feasting b hospitality. 

The beauty of wives is not to contradict. 

The beauty of a well-matched wife is to reverence her husband. 

The beauty of mistresses is to ornament their persons. 

The beauty of the learned is to repress ostentation. 

The beauty of the poor is rectitude amidst privation. 

The fruit of a palmyra tree, though it is large, yet when planted a tree arises which 
will not afford shade sufficient for a single person; but the seed of the banyan tree, though 
small as eggs in the roe of fishes, yet when planted grows up to be a tree so large as to 
Afford shade sufficient for many elephants and ornamented cars^ with their accompaniments 
ef horses, and armies of men. 

(Thus)>'All those of lowly state are not little (in worth). 



* ^y^Q Beaaty, or onameat 
VOL. U. g 
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And all the gfreat are not truly graat (in true dignity). 

All children are not truly children, (some are without filial piety). 

All relatives are not truly relatives. 

All vrives are not true wives. 

Cow^s milk when boiled does not lose its flavour. 

If gold be melted in the fire, it loses not its lustre. 

Sandal-wood by grinding does not lose its perfume. 

The black, afttf/- wood by being burnt does not give a bad odour; 

If the sea.be stirred up it does not become muddy. 

Greatness and lowliness^ (as regards rank in life) will each produoe their respective- 
fruits. 

The small faults done by the lowly, the great are in duty bound to bear with, (or pardon.) 

If lowly people commit great faults, it is very difficult for the great to bear with them. 

To prosper is good, to prosper is good. 

If. the stupid be instructed for a hundred years, the instruction, like the green weed on« 
th^ surface of water, will take no root. 

If the great (in capacity) are taught only (dr a single day, their learning will be like a> 
root penetrating the earth. 

To study is good, to study is good. 

It is good to study, even if we beg for a livelihood: 

If an unlearned man boast of the dignity of his rank, (or caste,) he is to be^ compared to 
{xjfi^^ the empty husks found among rice-corn. 

Among the four divisions of caste, if the highest be without learning, he is the lowest 
of all. 

Let a learned man be of what class he may by. birth, ,or In whatever state ; yet, on seeing 
him, others will address him with politeness and attention. 

The king will take pleasure in the intelligent (or well-informed). . 

Rather than have children void of sense, who know not how to render honor to thosa' 
to whom it is due, it would be better for people to have no children.. 

(Brute) elephants (however great in size) give no present^ or charity. 

A cat has neither^ austere devotion, nor benevolence. 

To* a wise man (a stoic) there is neither pleasure nor pain. 

To a moth th^re is neither property nor dignity. 

To an alligator there, is^neither swimming nor remaining, (Sense obscure).. 

The unlearned have neither veneration nor modesty. 

To the sick, there, are no niceties of times and seasons to be observed. 

To the totally vicious there is neither friendship nor f^ar. 



* Literally rendered : the idiom b like the Latin, ettpn habeo. 
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Neither prosperhj nor adversity are unchangeable. Sometimes those who have rode 
for short distances on an elephant in royal state^ have afterwards had to walk a great 
distance with sore feet. 

Sometimes the splendid, and the rich, have had to beg the coarsest food from a cha- 
ritable asylum. 

Sometimes those who have publicly begged alms have held intercourse with kings, or 
ruled as princes. 

Those who have heaped up gold like a little mountain, in that same day, have destroyed 
or dispersed the whole. 

A house of seven stories in height, falling down, has become like a stable for buffaloe. 

Though there is a wid& earth .and heaven, common to all, yet to those who have no 
home it k all as if nothing. 

Though the- fierce elephant be large yet it dreads the little knotted bamboo rod. 

The antler-headed deer, though dwelling in the wide hilly ibrest, yet fears the tiger. 

The terai, (a kind of frog,) though it dwell in a deep pit, yet greatly fears the snake. 

Jt is better to d weir in a forest, amidst fierce tigers^ dian in the country of kings, wiio 
tway a sceptre of violence. 

Rather than dwell in an ancient country without rulers, it is better to live in the woods,, 
among wild people who feed on honey. 

To beg is the- proper occupation of those who possess nothing. 

To give to those who have nothing, is the duty of those who have. 

Sometimes the gay ornaments of a bride are only put on in order immediately to 
embrace a dead corpse (on the funeral pile) with dishevelled hair. 

When a waste land, feeding only cows and horses, becomes- cultivated, by men and 
women dwelling on it, it often becomes fertile in corn. 

One who has seed-corn and the plough in his band, and yet is lazy, is chaffy, 
{u^ir empty husks). 

Those of the Braminical tribe who do not repeat the tour vedas every mornings and even- 
ing are chaff (worthless). 

Those merchantft who do not contrive to live on the interest only of their trading capital 
are chaff. 

The idiot who sends his own wife back to her mother^s house, and afterwards does not 
go to see her, is chaff. 

The idiot who leaves his own wife at home, and seeks familiarity with^ his neighbour's 
wife, is chaff. 

The idiot who gives up his weapons, and his money, into the handlof another is chaff. 

If any one speak as loud as the beating of adrum^ and bites his tongue, through haste 
(or anger), listen to him with politeness. 

One who declares a lie, by his manner of doing it, seems really to speak the truth. 

One who declares the truth, by his incapacity of speech, appears really to announce 
fiilsehood. 

Hence, any king who does not hear both parties seven times^ and judge according to a^ 
fight. statement of the case^ transgresses the law of Menu. 
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The tears (of the oppressed) which gush out from a deep source of grief, even though 
gods or the Trimurti itself, were the judges, would be for ever as the cutting of a saw. 
Never so speak as wrongfully to nculpate others. 

Enter not a torrent in which there are whirlpools. (Law suits seem designed). 
Do not go on a distant journey alone, (or without suitable aid). 
Do not go on an extensive water without a puniy (canoe, or catamaran,) 
Do not associate with insnaring females of powerful attractions, without giving largesses. 
Go straight on thy way. And in that way return. 
Behold ! these precepts point out the proper path in this world. 



It is perinpt flvpecAwas to remark, that these sayiags are those «f a heathea {wtaoe : ooBseqaea^jaay be ezpeeled 
to ooatnn some Mugt foedand right, and others that are defective «or wrong. It Is sot improbable tbatitliqr may Iwre 
been taken down in substance from his month as he sat in pabUc to diqtense justice ; being polished and rednced t» 
poetical measore afterwards, by some of the attendant poets of his caoiU The translation is nude (rom 4he printed text 
of Sarvana Pirumal, of Madras. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

(translations.) 

In the early times, when manj Pandion kin^ reigned, the rulers of the Tamil country 
divided it into the Sareriy Sera, and Pandion kingdoms; and settled the bounds of their 
respective dominions: of which boundaries the following is a detail. 

VERSES CONCERNING BOUNDARIES. 

VENPA,—A Stanza by Avyar. 

Q^&rarirpjQeBrQpf^^QuhpQuQuQ^QfU^iutr - u^ 

Q^&TGinn}^Hearf)a€t[mQ^piBrmi}»—^Q^€iT&nr - A 

^fupfi^u,fjSii^saeirufipjpisr^ . - - /^ 

uirmrif,pou.QL^^miSuu - - . " ^ 

To the south of the river Vellar, to the west is Peruveli, to the south is Cape Comorin, 
<m the east is the sea : to the extent of fifty-six kadams (560 miles) is the Pandian'^8 
kingdom. 

VENPA.—A Stanza by Vembaturar. 

Qp&r^aLlS^QLDf>(^GpQjt Opr(L^L[> — ^^mSru^Q ^ 

^ea'^^Gu^(f^AQydS(QLairpQ€creii - - cbmt 

tuAufifijpisir/fUiir ----- - £i 

South of the river Vellaty north of Cape Comorin, west of the sea, east of (he large town 
called Vanasi,* fifty -six kadams, is the Maran (or Pandion'^s) kingdom. 

^^^^■^— — iiM».—— — I— —i— — ^— »* I .III M ill ■! IIIIM — ^—.^iW^—^li—— ——.——— 1^W^——.» 

* SappMed to be the sflne as the Banavasi of Ptolemy. ^ '' 

VOL. n. h 
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VENPA.Sianza by Pugerewthi^ the poet who was retained in the palace of the 

Pandion king. 

QQjerr€mrpfimrOpfistr(^GLc^p(^u(iu(r^Qej^iuir - lL 
Q^GirgmnrL^€arfi(^L[^fiQ^pQseom>^* — €Saretrir - (g 

prLJBes(gpiriU4F^lrfifiLf€ares)Qjfiff^^ - - r 

South of the river Vellar^ on the wcrst is Peruvaliy the water round Cape Comorin to the 
Bouth^ is^ bj the content of all^ the dominion of the prince of the country. 

BOUNDARIES OF THE SOREN KINGDOM. 

VENPA.^Stanza by Avyar. 

SL^€0@yiS(^Q^p^s€ts)t'QuirQ^QQicn'€irr - *- JSV 

' Qs'tr&rpffL^QL^^m>sQgj€isrs'Oeir - - - A 

East as far as the sea, to the south as far as the VellaVj to the west as far as Coita-Karei^ 
as far as the Penniyar (river) of the Venad (country) to the north, to the extient of twenty - 
four kadams (210 miles), are the boundaries of the Soren kingdom. 

VENPA.Stanza by Pugerenthi. 

SL^eoSii^a^0^pQ^s€ts>irLfir^iLQQi€n'efrir - - jpi- 

QiZ.fiea>€'s^aGesn'L^eB>L^sa€s>ifBJffL£i—-'QjL^^m>e's - (^ 

Ge'iry^/pirL^Qu.eomsQiueafe'QeFa' - - - fS) 

The sea to the east, to the south the VeUar, to the west Gotta- Karei, to the north as^r 
far ^as /2a, being twenty-four kadams, is. the boundary of the (Soren country. 

BOUNDARIES OF THE SERA COUNTRY, 

VENPA,— Supposed Jo be by Avyar, 

Q^wmjiQifip^ifQQu^a'Qtrgssru^fSi^irfi, - - (^ 

QeWpirL~Qj^9^mMsQfU9(g^.Q0'u <-. - - • . l/ 

The northernmost plaee is -Pazhani, {'^go, Pyney,) the most eastern is Chengodu- 
(Trichengude), the most western is Kozkikuduy on the south is. the shore of the sea, in all i 
eighty kadams (80Q miles), b called the boundary of the /Sera country. . 
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VENPA.^^^anxa by Avyar. 

G^r^iri^OL^€0m>^OiJ€a'^Q4FLJ - - '^ H 

The northernmost place is Pazhaniy to the soath is the southern Cost, to the west is 
KcUkuduy the sea shore on the souths is called the boundary of the Sera kingdom. 

VENPA.—An aneieni Stanza by an unknoum writer. 
fy^jpt^9sst(B(y^r^u^LJ€r/sQfir9JB . . . ^ 

QfirmDL^Oaj(BLJUt'AQ4Fry^jiiQQ€o(BuurAQ€'ff' «8r 
^ttDu.QLt^uurAQ^ifp^SLirQeB' - - - cor 

To the sea, which has flowers inhabited by the humming-bees, he who brings scented 
flowers is the Soren; he who brings garments is the Seren; he who brings the umbrella is 
the king of Karklu, (or Madura). 

[ The allusion is to the custom of bringing presents once a year, putting them on a brass- 
plate, and launching them into the sea, as a sort of homage to its imaginary deity Varunen. 
The custom, under some modifications, is still said to be followed by private indiTiduals in 
different places.] 



The following, not being poetry or extracts, is presumed to belong to Mirtanjeya-Pattar. 

THE FOUR BOUNDARIES OF THE PANDION KINGDOM. 

South of the Vettar, eastof P^rvr, north of Cape Comorin, west of the eastern sea; from 
east to west twenty -eight kadams, south to north twenty-eight kadamSy making together 
fifty -six kadams. Its yearly roTenues, ten millions of chakrams. 

THE BOUNDARIES OF THE SOREN COUNTRY. 

To the east the sea, on the south the Vellary on the west Cattet-Kareiy on the north 
Izham (or Ilam); from east to west twelve kadamSy from south to north twelve kadams; 
making together twenty-four kadams. Its revenue^ ten millions t>f gold pons. 

BOUNDARIES OF THE SERA COUNTRY. 

On the north Pazhaniy to the east the great town (or Perur)y on the south the sea, on 
the west the great mountain; from east to west forty kadamSy from south to north forty 
kadamSy making together eighty kadams. its revenue ten millions of paitansj of which 
fdur make a calupon, . 
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The particulars of the foregoing things are engraven on stones^ which are fixed in a wall, 
to the east of the shrine of Cobalt (a name of Siven), 

The account of the land revenues of the Pandion country, arising from cultivation, 
were taken away during the times of disturbance. 

BOUNDARIES OF THE TAMIL COUNTRY. 

Pavanandi in the Nannul, (a work on grammar,) written by him, says— 

its meaning is this: —The eastern boundary is the east sea, the southern boundary is Cape 
Comorin, the western boundary is the west sea, the northern boundary is Tripeti. 

Within these four boundaries are included the Tonda-mandaJam, Nadt^-Nadu, Sora^ 
desaniy Pwndiya-desamy Sera^desamy Kongana'desam ; and the whole of these being taken 
together, form what is called the Dravida country. 

The principal town or metropolis of the Pandion country is Madura; the principal 
mountain is the) great hill called Potheiya; the name of the king's liorse is Gana-vattam ; 
the chief rivers are the Tembaraveni and Vegavathai. The king^s distinctive garland is 
made from flowers of the veppa tree ; the device of his banner is a fish : his descent is from 
the lunar pedigree. 

The metropolis of the Sara country is Uriyur; its principal mountains are Colt and 
Neri; its chief river is the Cauvery ; the name of the king's horse is Gorami His distinctive 
garland is the flower of the aiti tree. The device on his banner is a tiger. He is of the 
solar pedigree. 

The metropolis of the Sera country is TirU'Vanasi^Kalam ; the name of the king's horse 
is Padalam; the king^s distinctive garland is the flower of the paniia tree. The chief 
rivers are the Tembaraveni and the Purani. The device on the king's banner is a bow. 
He is of the agni-kulamy (or fire-race). 

The poets of the Soren country have sung as follows : — 

G'SirtTig^sG^iruQua'searQJL^L^LDLLLoir - - (?«r 
^iujpi6ujsf^^ireSiia^6a>^€a>aGiun'€ULouia' - - Gear 
^Q^&(QGeuu^H^s!rrf^Qu^(rmuiu^ir - «- Gosr 

€Strff-^^fiafnr^L£€arQjG(^Qju:u:iir - - - G^r 

QeupjBu.LfS'sQstri^a^LSearQLDa'euLMi^ir - - Ggst 

^SLS\pL^€isr fiosrsQsQair pef>^GuJ9^u^i-^(^ - - G^x^ 
^sQGL£ia-Gffffy^^£B(^uuiresanfLiU€arfStresiiru^LDtr G^x^ 

O lady, the Gana^vaitam does not equal Goram. 
The Vaigai is not to be compared to the Caveri. 
The Veppa garland is not equal to that of (xtti flowers. 
The lunar descent does not equal that of the sun. 
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Does the fish-banner* king equal the brave? 

Is the fish-banner equal to that of the tiger ? 

Korkhi (Madura) is not equal to (Uriyur) the town of praise. 

The Pandion is not to be compared to the Saren. 

The two brothers^ named IraiiiyaVy have sung in favor of the Pandion y as follows:— 

8aiearQfii^QLCi€0esffieLi jiQf(^Q^iEJc^(StrirQiLLLLir Gear 

a€ts>irajifififisa'eSfiQajtrGies>irQfififi/SfiLou^ir - Qaar 
aL^LJLj€s>^s(mQ^u^QLJir^(Beea)sGujirajLcus:in' - (?ser 
utreiDQjLJt^^^pjai^G^'B'L^&fLj^jBfiwnGeOn'QjUhLi^n' Gear 
uirircQsTLDUirosari^iumrLj^€ts>t^uus^Qir€^G/5n-^u^u^trGcar 

O lady, the Tamil language of Agasiyar was not born from Coli (but from Potheiya), 
The sixtj-four TiruviUxadels did not take place in Uriyur, 
The Nedu-mnl ( Vishnu) was never born as a tiger. 
Is the sun fixed on the top of Siva^s crown of hair? 

The bank-destroying Caveri never saw any writing ascend up against the stream. 
The Atti garland is not so heroic as that of the Veppa flower. 
Did the sea ever submit at the feet of the Soren? 
' Is the praise of the heroic Pandions a light thingP 

[ If not deeply tinctured with mythological belief, it will perhaps be acknowledged by the 
reader, that the Soren panegyrists have the best of it. He will remember that Agasiyar^ 
the father of the Tamil language, lived on Potheiya mountain; that Vishnu was, a ce qU^on 
dity incarnate as a fish ; that Siva is represented as wearing the crescent in his tuft of hair, 
the Pandion being also of the lunar pedigree; that a writing was said to ascend the Vaigai, 
in the time of Kuna-Pandion ; that the sea submitted to Ukrama-Pandion (See 13th 
Tiruvilliadel): and he may need to be informed, that when a troop of Hindu warriors put 
•on a Veppa garland, they thereby made a public vow to conquer or die.] 

THE MEASURE OF THE SEA AND WORLD. 

The extent of the earth from east to west is one hundred thousand yojanas.f From 
south to north is one hundred thousand ycjanas. To the east, and west, and south, and 
north of those boundaries, is a hundred thousand times a hundred thousand yojanas. 

In the midst of this (earth) is the mountain Maha-meru, On the south of Maha-meru 
are nine continents. In this earth the Malayala country is not included : that was produced 



* Or fish-catching king. f A ytjanti is said to be 1 Si English miles. 

VOL. n. i 
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bj PardsU'Ramen. A great pari of the Malayala country is rude and mountainous: the 
deity of that portion is Sabraminiyen. Some part of the country is alkaline and desert^ 
producing nothing: the deity of this portion is Call. Some part is woody, inhabited by 
herdsmen : the deity is Vishnu, Some part is fertile, and intersected by rivers : the deity is 
Indren, Some part is salt, sandy, and barren: the deity is Varumn, 

[ This division of the soil of a country is presumed to be common and popular^ There is- 
c^ stanza current^ which is either the same division or very similar; as follows: — 

QairL^i^nar'QJQ^essr0ar(^e€iPifi^ir€sr€h.jpi^p - - 603^ 
u^irL^n'ujS'LSoarS'(^pQjQfjL^suinj^p^lr^ - - * (Jor 

Qf which the meaning is: — 

The forest is thorny ground, its inhabitants herdsmen, its deity Krishna. 
The sea-shore is salt ground, its inhabitants fishermen, its deity Varunen, 
The mountain is bleak, its inhabitants are Kuruver, its deity Sabraminiyen, 
The level country is fertile, its inhabitants are ploughmen, its deity Indren, 
The barren land is alkaline, its inhabitants .Marav^r^ its deity Durga, 

The Kuruver and Maraver are wild tribes, or people less civilized than others. By. 
alkaline land is meant that which produces eLGJ/rtoeoorA)) or fuller's earth. This popular 
idea of the qualities of different soils may perhaps illustrate the parable of the sower in the 
gospels ; and renders it probable that some popular saying of the kind existed amongst the 
more ancient inhabitants of Palestine. The sea-shore may not be included, because Judea 
was an inland. country.] 

The salt sea is a hundred thousand yojanas: the divu (or bland) beyond is a hundred 
thousand ycjanas. Beyond, the sea of sugar-cane juice is two hundred thousand yojanas. 
The island beyond that is four hundred thousand yojanas. Farther on, the sea of honey is 
four hundred thousand yojanas: the island beyond it is eight hundred thousand yojanas. 
In (the sea of milk) is Vishiu^s place of repose. Beyond that, the island is sixteen hundred- 
thousand yojanas. Further on, the sea of sour milk is sixteen hundred thousand yojanas. 
The iaiand beyond is thirty-two hundred thousand yojanas. The sea of ghee, further on, is 
thirty -two hundred thousand yojanas. Beyond that, the island is sixty-four hundred 
thousand yojanas. Beyond, the sea of fresh-water is called Perem-perai-kadal (or the 
largest of all seas); and is sixty -four hundred thousand yojanas. Beyond that is the wall 
of heaven. In that is Vthiya-giri-parvatam, (or the sun-rising mountain,) in which the sun 
rises. Making in all seven seas^ and seven hundred and fifty -two yojanas. This is a^ 
standard measure. 
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SCHEDULE of such Tamil and Telugu Manuscripts, in the Mackenzie Collection 
at Calcutta, as appear to the Editor of the present work to be adapted to cast 
further light on the History and Antiquities of the Sora^ Sera^ and Pandion 
kingdoms. Extracted from the Descriptive Catalogue by H. H. Wilson, Esq. 

A\— TAMIL MANUSCRIPTS; 



I.~PAURANIC AND LEGENDARY HISTORY. 

No. 10. — Kasi'Khanda of the Skanda- Parana, 
An account of Benares. The translation is ascribed to Athivira-rama^Pandion, 

No. 14. — Pertya^Purana. 
It contains some particulars concerning Nyana-Sampanten, and the persecution of the 
Samunals. 

No. \i,-^Ttruvanda-Purana, 
It illustrates a particular act of cruel superstition in Tiruvanda-Soren ; who had his son 
put to death for accidentally driving over and killing a^calf in the street of Tiruvalur, 

No. l6,'^Kanchi8talla'Purana. 
It ascribes the foundation of Conjeveram to Kulottunga-Soren. This Stalla-Purana 
would bear a similar relation to an account of the Saren kingdom, as the one abstracted in 
the first volume of this work does to the Pandiya-mandalam, 

No. 17. — Arunachala-Mahatmya, 
An account of the temple at Tirunamalif or Trinomalee, which commemorates the 
legend specified in vol. 1, p. 122, of this work. The temple was repaired by Vajranktisay a 
name, or title, of a king of Madura. The temple is within the boundaries of the ancient . 
Sora-desam, 

No. 18. — Vriddhackala-Purana. 
Ifigend.of. Verdhachalam iii.tbe Carnatic. It might be of some service^ 



• . 
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No. l^.-^Indrakila'Parvata-Mahatmya. 
Legend of a double shrine of Vishnu and Siva on a hill near Valliamanagary or Vellum^ 
in Tanjore ; the site of one of IndrerCs penances. The town is said to have been founded 
by Kala-KanihaSoren, It is mentioned in the Carnataca Dynasty (vol. 2, p. 17) as given 
up to the Tanjore king by Visvanatha-Naickery in exchange for the rock and fort of 
Trichinopoly. 

No. *Z0. — Sivandhi'Stalla'Purana. 
Legendary account of Trichinopoly. The rock is termed a splinter from Maha-meru : 
it was the abode of the giant Trisira, a commander of part of RavaneiVs forces; the rock 
being called Trimra-mali, or hill of Trisira^ and the district, Trisira-palliamy by corruption, 
Trichinopoly. The neighbouring town of Uriyurj or fVariuTy was founded by Sdrvadilya- 
Soren. It was for a time the capital of Sora-desamy until buried by a shower of dust: as 
the legend says, because a Soren king forcibly took some Sivandhi flowers from the garden 
of Sarama-muni. The queen only escaped the dust-shower; and her child being selected 
by an elephant, (see vol. 1, p. 59,) was acknowledged rightful heir to the throne. 

No. !ll. — Awaryar-Kovil Mahaimya. 
Legendary account of a temple near Chittambaram; said to have been founded by Mani^ 
ka-VasagaVj (of whom, see vol. 1, pp. 105—110. 181). Mr. Wilson, alluding to Sonnerat^s 
account of him and of Hindu festivals, says, that notwithstanding many inaccuracies and 
provincialisms, ^^ it continues * to be the only authority worthy to be consulted on these 
subjects, as observable in the south of India.'^ We trust that this tacit reproach on the 
English lords and literati of the Carnatic, will not be perpetual. 

No. 22. — Vedapuri'Stalla-Purana. 
Legend of a Saiva shrine at Vedapur. It contains an account of thp Bauddhas, by 
Nyana-Sampanien. 

No. 29.—Tribhuvana'Stalla-Purana, 
Legend of that place near Sittambaram; and also of various temples on the river Volar: 
said to have been founded by Kulottunga-Soren and Keri-kala-Soren. 

No. 2^.—Nalei-Stalla'Purana. 
Adapted to illustrate the five elementary types of Siva. (See vol. 1, p. 174.) 

No.W.—Madhyarjuna Mahaimya. 
Legend of a shrine between the Cauveri and Coleroon rivers ; where Vira-Soren was 
released from the crime of Bramagatti, or killing a Bramin. 

No. 27. — Perawoliyar-Purana. 
Another name for the Madura^Stalla-Puranay or else a different version. The Sanscrit 



• Des. CaU. p. 171. 
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original is called Halasya Mahatmya; and is found among the Sanscrit Mc.Kenzie MSS. 
No. m^Cata. p.91. 

No. ^.— Tirapasura'Sialla' Parana, 

Kerikala-Saren b said to have founded the town, and the temple of Devi or Parvati. 

[Ihe writer has had the opportunity of thoroughly examining this now decaying 
structure. Though still used for religious purposes, its cloisters are chiefly inhabited by 
large bats, and owls also already tenant the porch-tower of this temple and other neigh- 
bouring ones.] 

No, ^.—Srirangha- Mahatmya. 
Legendary account of Seringham Pagoda ; said to have been founded by a Saren prince. 
According to the Carnataca Dynasty, (toI. 2. p. 17.) it was either rebuilt, or much 
enlarged, by Vistanatha-Naicker, 

No. 32. — PcUani'Purana. 

Legends of Palani, Sivagirij and Varahagiriy in the Dindigul province. 

[ Palani is here written according to the southern pronunciation. Pazhani, or more 
commonly Pyney , is a great resortof pilgrims from very distant places. At the usual season 
of the year many of them are seen at Madras. The grossest imposition is practised on 
them, by connivance with the Madras Bramins. The standing miracle is the carrying milk 
in small pans from Madras, sealed up, and its being found to be fresh on being offered at 
Palani. Common report, about Madura, says that much depends on the nature of the 
present offered with it. If thought suitable, and satisfactory, the attendant Bramin at 
Palani (and many Bramins are retained for the purpose) opens the pans, tastes the milk, 
pronounces it fresh; and assures the votary of the success of his suit, and of the favor of the 
god. If the present be judged unsuitable, or beneath the votary^s rank or appearance, the 
Bramin gives him proof that the milk is sour, and his suit unacceptable. Sic ait popuius. 
The account also given of the important occasion leading to the foundation of this most 
celebrated and profitable shrine (to others as well as Bramins), is, that Siva one day gave a 
fruit (pazham) to his younger son, Pulliar^ (or Ganesa^) on which the elder boy, Subra- 
miniyen, (or Karticeya,) was greatly offended at the apparent partiality. To appease him, 
Siva said, Pazhani (ljlj^^j) *^ Thou art a fruit :^^ and to commemorate the honor thus done 
to Suhraminiyen, the image was formed, and the temple built. Very many temples have 
an origin not less puerile ] 

No. 34. -Jamhukesvara'Stalla'Purana. 
Legend of the Saiva temple near Srirangham. (See vol. I, p. 126.) Jambak, a munt, 
presented a JambUy or rose-apple, to Siva; the god rejected it after tasting it. The sage 
took it up, and put it on his head ; and the god being pleased with this act of respect^ 
consented to dwell here as Jambakesvara. Parvati was once also banished to this place, 
after haying incurred her lord's displeasure. 
VOL. u. k 
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No. Si.Srikarani'JPurafuu 

A statement of the origin of the accountants of Tanda-mandalamy m datoendants of 
Brahma and Sarasvaii: they accompanied Chenna-Saren when he first came from the north 
of India to Tonda*mandalam. This chief it seems divided the Tillages of the country 
among sixty -four tribes of Brfthwans; giving one share to the aoeountaats. The legend is 
said to be from the Brahmanda^Paranam, translated into poetical Tamil, by Narkireny (see 
vol. 1, pp. 100, 176,) whence the substance was afterwards composed, (we suppose in the 
Vasaganij or ordinary Tamil,) by the Bramin Guruvappam. 

[An inspection of the MS. would be requisite, in order to ascertain whether it makes 
Chenna-Saren come from Ayodhyay or otherwise.] 



No. 98.--Muppuniati'fP'otte {ff^uLjpQ fia'L.t^QmelHV) 
Illustrates some antiquities relative to the fort, temples, and reservoirs at Arcot. 

No. 40. — fVarayuT-grama-Vernanam. 
Gives an account of Uriyur and its temples: calculated to be of service in illustrating 
the history of this temporary capital of the Soren kingdom. 

No. 41 . — VishnU'Kanchi'Kovil' Vernanam, 
Relates to the temple of Varada-Swamiy or Varada-raya^ at Conjeveram. 
[It is the temple to which inmiense multitudes of people from Madras, and dther places, 
flock during the principal festival in May.] 



II.-LOCAL HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

No. Ik-^Chola-Mahatmya. 
This work professes to be translated from the Bhavishoitara»Putana ,* bat is not included 
therein: The manuscript (on paper, the best Tamil manuscripts being usually on palm 
leaves) was compiled by order of Sarabhaji (or Serbojee), one of the Mahratta kings of 
Tanjore. It supplies a desideratum as to the original foundation of Tanjore, and contains 
a list of sixteen Soren kings, some of them of great celebrity; the names occurring in numer- 
ous inscriptions. Much of it is legendary: it is also named Vrihadiswara-'Mahaimya, 

No. %'^Gkola-Purva'Paitayam. 
The title shews that the palm leaf book must be the original, and the paper one a copy. 
It is a history of Soren kings, professedly derived from inscriptions at Conjeveram. Yet 
it (ridiculously) makes the heads of the three southern families, Vira Ckola^ Bala Ohera^ and 
Vajranga Pandiya^ to have been born for the purpose of destroying SdUvahana^ wbe H says 
lived in Trichinopoly, and patronised the Bauddhas. His former metropolis is said to hav« 
been Bhoja-rayajmry in Ayodkya ; though, in fact, the town of Bqja was not quite so fiir north. 
It contains the story before adverted to (1. 20.) of Uriyur ^ the queen and h«r child. For tb» 
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rest, it can only be depended upon so far as borne out by inscriptions. It is saspected to be 
of mofe Talue than the aceonAt of it ^iren to Mr. Wilson would imply. It might possibly 
furnish at the least important extracts. 

No. 8.—Ckola^8a Purvika Cheritra. 
This is a work written on pi^per, by a native Christian, named Vedanaigeny in Colonel 
Mackenzie's employ, in answer to his inquiries. It appears to be a discriminating investi- 
gation of some value, and worth the perusal. We should not be disposed to attribute so 
much reason, as Mr. Wilson appears disposed to do, to an inference as to modern date of 
the Soren princes from the perfect state of the buildings ascribed to them ; because some 
are not in so perfect a state ; others of very ancient foundation have been rebuilt or enlarged ; 
and some are known to have been kept in constant and careful repair, under the inspection 
of Bramins, from revenues appropriated to the purpose by the Sircar. 

No. ^ — Chola-mandala^ Tonda-mandakiy Pandya-manddUij RajakaL 
Kings of the Sora^ Tonda^ and Pandiya kingdoms. How far it answers to its extensive 
title, we cannot ascertain from Mr. Wilson's notice. After very careful inspection, we find 
it to be the only manuscript in the collection on which he founds his statements in the 
general Introduction, that ^^ the founder of the (Pandiya) kingdom was Pandya, a native 
of Oude^'*— which, at all events, does not accord with ^^ local traditions,^' if the locality 
designate Madura— and, that ** the Ckola kingdom^' was first cleared and cultivated by 
Tayama7i Naleiy a settler from Oude, or from Upper Hlndustan.t The like statement is 
given in the notice of the manuscript. It stands therefore as one authority against several. 
This manuscript is on palm leaves. A long extract from Mr. Ellis, on Merast right, super- 
sedes a fuller notice of the actual contents ; that is valuable, but this would be more so. It 
has some statements regarding the Sethopaihis^ in asserting them to have been lords para« 
mount over Madura for eleven generations, previous to the rule of the Carnataca dynasty ; 
which, if true, would fill up a chasm in our manuscripts; On the whole, it is a subject of 
some regret that this manuscript is at Calcutta, and not at Madras. 

No. 7. — Pandya-Rajakal. 
Pandian kings. Another important document. The book on paper must be a copy from 
the one on palm leaves. It appears to be not so full as the Pandion Chronicle in the list of 
kings; but full in the accounts of the Madura college, which possibly are taken from the 
StaUa-Purana. It might have been useful as an auxiliary ; but we conjecture that its place 
is more than supplied by our own documents. 

No. S^—Tandamana-Kaikai. 
Illustrating the separation of Tonda^mandalam from Sora^mandalam by Kulottunga^ 
Sareuj in favor of his illegitimate son Adanda'Ckakraverii: as such it would be valuable in 
a consecutive account of the Sora^sam^ 



* Bes. Cats. Intro, p. Ixziv* t Ib» p. Iznil, 
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No. 10. — Kongadesa^Rajakal. 
Kings of Kanga (or Sera) desam. This manuscript is valuable; and has been fully 
noticed. (Vol. 2, p. 63.) 

No. 12. — Kerala-desam-KcUhai. 
A storj of the Kerala country: it would be probably very useful in a connected 
account of Sera-desam. 

No. 1 6.— Vadur^StaUa^Purana. 
This Purana is alluded to vol. 1, p. 110, note. 
Its contents harnoionize with the account abstracted from the Madura-StaUa'Puranam. 

No. 18. — Sanghattar-Cheriira. 
An account of the Madura College of Bramins. 

No. l^.—Gnyana^Samandkar-Cheritra. 
See vol. 1, pp. Ill— 15, 185. Perhaps this Saritiiram might yield a few further 
particulars. 

No. 24. — Madura- Vtrappati' Amman. 
Relates to the family of Bomma-Naickj and to the service of VirappeUy with Choka- 
naiha-Naick, As such it would be useful in illustration of a portion of the very modern 
history of Madura. 

No. 25. — Bommanayaka-Kaiha, 
An account of the family of a Poligar who accompanied Nagama-Naick* 

No. 26. — Ramapayyen, 
This MS. would perhaps give fuller particulars respecting the subduing of the Sethu* 
pathvs insurrection, as stated in the Carnataca Dynasty, sec. 9. (Vol. 2, p. 31.) 

No. 28. — Narasinh^Raya-VamsaviUu 
An account of the kings of Vijianagaram. 

No. 9SL.--Valankai'Cheritra. 
A compilation by Vedanaigen, in the service of Colonel Mackenzie. As an explanation, 
or illustration, of many every-day matters in the south, and some of antiquity, this Sarit- 
iiram appears to us peculiarly well worth a translation. It professes on some points to 
give infer n^ation such as we have long sought for in vain. 

No. 3i,— Tottiyar-Jathi-Varuana, 
Account of the Toteya tribe of Telugu origin. Nagama-Naick^s poligars were of this 
caste. (Vol. 2, p. 11.) They were brave and daring soldiers. 
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tio. M.-^Marawa^athi-Vemanam. 
Account of the local customs in Marawa, at Ramnad^ and at TinneTellj : as stick protmUj 
interesting. 

No. 89. — Narival-Palempetta^Vernanam. 
Account of the grant of honorary distinctions to Alagiya-nayak Polygar, of Palimpett, 
and his genealogy. 



B.— TELUGU MANUSCRIPTS. 



I.~PAURAN1C AND LEGENDARY LITERATURE. 

No. 18. — Venkateswara-MoAaimya. 
Legendary account of the temple at Tripetty. It might be of some service in illustrating^ 
the Vadava, Soreny and latter lijianoffaramy dynasties. 

No. 19: — Jaganath-Mahatmya. 
Legend of Juggernaut. It might possibly reflect some Kght on ther ancient Calinga^ 
or the more modern Udiya-desam, or kingdom of Orrisa. 



II.-LOCAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 

No. \,^ Krishna-Ray a-Cheriir a. 
A poetical account of the reign of Krishna-Raya^ the seventeenth prince of thr 
Narapaii kings of Vijayavuigaram. It appear^ to be of considerable conseqijence and 
authority. This is the prince referred to in the first sections of the Carnataca Dynasty. 

No. 2. — Rama^aja'Cheritra, 
This relates to a later period, and to the oj^erthrow of Rama-raja and of the Vijianagaram 
kingdom, by Ibrahim-AdiUShah.. 

No. 4. — Praiapa-Cherifra, 
An account of Pratapa-rudray the last of the Kakateya kings of Telingana of any 
power. It appears to be of inrportanoe to the history of the kings of fVarankal, 

No. S.--Jangama-Kalanydna. 
It contains some accounts of princes of various countries in the south of India, and of 
the Vijianagaran dynasty, down to the defeat and death of Rama-raja. It is composed io" 
the style of prophecy, by Sarvanyana, 

No. S.—Nava-Cliola-Ckeritra. L 

Ad aceouDt of nine distingukhed Chola ptiootKymho patronised the Vira-taivsy or Jan* 

1 • 
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gama, religion. Those nine kings are named, Kerihalay Vikrasna^ Uitunga^ Atkivaramf 
Varmdherma^ Satytndray Manmfendra, Vira^ and UUama. 

No. 13. — TanjawaT-Raja-Oheriira, 
This nanttscript (of which the title is incorrect) appears yery much to reeemble the 
Camataca Dynasty. It is a narrative, in another language, of the same succession of princes.. 

No. 14.— TrtchinapaluRaja' Cheriira. 

An account of Raghunaihy a Poligar of the Tinnevelly country; and apparently an 
ancestor of the present Tondaman Bahader, whose capital is at ViraJa-maliy about twenty* 
three miles south of Trichinopoly. 

The son of /Za^Auna/A was Tirumala-Raya: thirteen other names occur down to Ragku- 
naihj who was an officer in the service of Vijaya-Raghavaj raja of Tanjore. This Ragku^ 
naih appears to have cut out for himself, by conquest, frem the Madura kingdom, the inde- 
pendent principality now csUed TondamaiCs country. His son was Tirumala-Raya ; his 
son was Sri-Vijaya-Raghunathj said to have conquered Ohanda-Khan ; and probably th^ 

_ _ I 

ally of the Tanjore king and the English, during the siege of Trichinopoly, by the French 
in the interests of Chunda-Saheb. By reason of the aid then rendered the Tondaman still 
holds his independent principality. 

No. U.^Sinhala'Dwipa-Raja^Katha. ^ 

Account of a war between Pertya-Krishnapa^Nayak, of Madura, successor of Visvanatha^ 
and Tambi'Nayak, called improperly king of Ceylon. 

No. 17. — Kaliyuga Raja^Cheritra. 
A short account of the most distinguished princes of the Kali age, as Paricskify Sa- 
tanikaj &c. 

No. TSL—Makaraj^Bemaraj^Vamsavali. 
The genealogy of a family, said to have derived from Tondaman-Chakravertty who ruled 
in Karvetunagaramy in the zillah of Chittoor^ near the Naggery pass, and south of Tripetty. 



The Appendix, up to the preceding half-sheet, having been struck off at an early period 
in the printing of this volume, the Editor, by the intervening delay, as to the remainder, 
IS able, with no common satisfaction to state, not only that at least the greater portion of 
the preceding MSS. are at Madras, under charge of the Literary Society and Auxiliary of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, but also that the inspection of so many of them as he could discover 
basbeen most kindly and politely conceded to him. For the first indication pointing to these 
MSS. he is indebted to Sir Ralph Palmer, Knight; but subsequently and more immediately 
to A. D. Campbell, Esq. and J. C. Morris, Elsq. members of the College Board, and the 
latter gentleman the secretary to the Literary Society. Other MSS. not included in the 
foregoing list^ have hereby come under inspeetioa; witk what effect the latler fktftaoa of 
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(^ prMiQt TolooM^ will tiseif beA efince. From mn in8t>eetioii« of soine of the precikKng^ 
NSS, some approsdiattkm bM bami made towards a better appreciation of the whole colleo- 
lion : whicb, though not so valuable as it maj have been once represented to be^ is yet in 
eome danger as to the dontrary extreme of undue depreciation. This danger it is ooneeiTed 
arises, in part, from a report given in at Madras concerning these documents; the result/ it is 
apprehended, either of superficial examination, or else of not precisely knowing what are the 
points of information on these antiquarian subjects which are desired, by such Europeans as 
take an interest in historical or other details concerning India. The contempt of natives, 
and of every thing connected with tfalem, is, by descendants of Europeans, in danger of being 
carried somewhat too far; even as Europeans themselves have very possibly sometimes 
verged towards the contrary extreme. But a person may entirely disapprove the native 
religion, with many native customs, without allowing this feeling to prejudice him against 
records from which real truth and historical facts may be gleaned, by patient labor and 
assiduity. The Editor believes that there is a mine requiring to be carefully worked, in 
order to ascertain and demonstrate the real value of the ore. The opportunity of forming 
this opinion has been unexpectedly placed in his power. But whether time may be 
afforded, or suflh^ient encouragement given, to proceed in researches, the labor attendant on 
which few can understand or appreciate, will y.et remain to be discovered. 



F. 



As the economy of native courts differed in some particulars from those, even of despotic 
monarchies, in Europe, the Editor, at an earlier stage of his inquiries, sometimes found 
himself at a loss aeeurately to distinguish the respective offices of Mantiriy Piraiafii, and 
Dalavayi or Dalakaften; and it is therefore possible that many readers may experience the 
like difliculty. In reading over a portion of the Manokvala Narrayana-Saihagamf a 
ftanza was met with whioh defines these, and other offices; and it is in the midst of con-f 
nected matter not destitute of interest. Hence it has been thought suitable to insert a 
translation of the first ten stanzas; The work b a very popular one; and, from being used, 
in native schools, three or four copies are said to be found in every house. A printed edition 
tills publkhed some short time since by a college Pandit, stated to be corrected by collation 
of varioos copies. The Tamil therefore is not here printed. Two or three copies on palm 
leaves are among the Mackenzie^ collection ; and , unhappily , lent their aid to an inference, too 
eweepmg, of its containing duplieates and triplicates of every day and very common school 



* It may be perfaapii of safficient conseqiiencey from tbe noticef already gives (Vol.2, p. 7S,74; and Appeodijs, 
p. 36, No. 4.)9 to obaenre particularly that the MS. in q«estion does not contain the statement ascribed to it. The 
foandinff of the shrine at Samiseram is indeed attributed lo a follower of Amm; biit Madara is merely said to have been 
fonndnd by '* an agricnltarai Pandion frop the North." 
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books. Colonel Mackenzie may indeed, in some instances, have been imposed upon by inter-^ 
ested and illiterate natives; and there is some trash meriting rejection from^ his accumulation^ 
including duplicates or triplicates of course ; but still, so far as this poem is concerned, it is not 
in itself contemptible; while its great popularity, as an established, though birief, code of 
Hindu manners and morals, alone suffices to stamp it with considerable importance. 

THE SATHAGAM, (OR CENTUM OF VERSES,) OF MANAYALA- 

NARRAVANEN. 

1. — BramanaUmahadhuvamy The Dignity of Bramins. 
The Bramin must well understand the Agamas^ the PuranaSj and the law of Menu; and 
being himself endowed with wisdom, and performing without fault the sacrifices^ and the 
like, with the various kinds of mantras^ or cheirms, he mus^ by these means assist the gods. 
He must shew the nature of times and seasons, as plainly as one exhibits a fruit held in the 
hand. The Bramins must remove their own sins by the power of the Gayatrij even as fitre 
consumes cotton at the very touch. Three rains every month, an illustrious reputation of 
krngs for good government, fertile fields, all these are acquired,, by the virtue of the Sddur^ 
Veda Nayagar.^ 

2. — Raja-muraimaij The Economics of Kings, 
The Raja must understand four things: thai is to say, the law of Menu, to listen to the 
advice of the Mantiriy (or counselling minister,) he must be himself intelligent, of good 
natural capacity, and must know the nature of his kingdom. He must be patient as regards 
the ear, the eye, and the mind. Being thus qualified, he must sway the sceptre. As the lotos 
flower, which blossoms in the day, and the cumuthan (or ali) flower blossoms at night, so he 
must observe the proper times for managing affairs. He must know the proper place whereio^ 
to conquer his enemies; even as the alligator when in the water can draw in an elephant, 
but when out of the water is trampled on by the same beast with one of his feet. He must 
have valiant troops, wealth, provisions, these and like- preparations; he must make large 
grants and charitable gifts; he must have good reputation for personal good qualities, and* 
iame for splendid acts. Such a one is a king. 

3. — Vaisiyar-perumai, The Honor of Merchants. 
The merchants must skilfully conduct their own business^ They must not lay on toa 
large profits. Whosoever comes to them, they must preserve an even and correct balance.- 
If the dishonest come, offering to leave a. pledge, they must give them no loan; but if th^ 
honest come, and only ask a loan without pledge, they must give it. In writing their ao* 
counts they must not allow of a mistake, even if no more than the eighth part of a mustard 
seed. They will assist a very especial (public) measure, evcfh to the extent of a Crore (of 
money). Such is the just rule of the mercantrle class. 

^ Literally, « Lords of the four Vedat.^ 
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4. — VellaleT'perwnaiy The honof- of Ayricultyrisis, . 
1 he- VeUaler, by the* effect of their ploughing (or cultiTatioD)^ maintain the prayers of tlie 
Bramins, the strength of kings^ the profits of merchants , the welfare of all. Charity, dona* 
lions, the enjoyments of domestic life and connubial happiness, homage to the gods, the 
Nostras ^ the Vedas^ the PuranaSyhuA all other booka, truth, reputation, renown, the verj 
being of the gods, things of good report or integrity, the good order of castes, and (manual) 
skill, all these things oome to pass by the merit (or efficacy) of the Vellaler'^s plough. 

5. — Purtudar-muraifnai, The Occupations of Men, 
The proper occupations of the ruder sex are — to understand true wisdom, or to be very 
wealthy, or to go on religious pilgrimage to celebrated rivers, or to be endowed with a just 
und charitable disposition, or to be renowned, or to be well skilled in combats, or well learned 
BO as to praise others with approbation, or to be very intelligent in ail things; and if there 
lie any man without any one of these qualifications, why, O Divinity ! didst thou create 
suck a one on the earth! was it by the sin of the mother^ womb! or was it by the influence 
of an evil eye ffom others.^ 

■ 

^.—Patanam-muraimaiy The requisites of a toum. 
If the nature of the capital town of a king be inquired into, it is the following: it must 
contain the temple of the skilful female singers and dancers, many choultries in the midst of 
tanks, many tanks, many open choultries, (Mandabams) ditches for the fort, many streets, 
with bazar streets, cars, elephants, horses, infantry -soldiers. To these four last must be a 
(DakLgarten) general, as commander. There must be a Mantiri, a Piratani^ a Tanapathi, 
and people of different offices of the government : there must be persons of the four principal 
castes; the place must be invested with the sixteen qualities of (danam), or gifts. Near to 
the town there must be a river: and it must have a good and just king. Unless it possess 
these attributes, it is not Sri-ranga^patnam ; (that is, not a good or well appointed town). 

7. — Mantiri^muthalanavarkaUmuraimaiy The duties of the king^s ministers. 
The proper office of the Mantiri is to acquaint and advise the king concerning the 
nature of becoming proceedings; and concerning such as ought to be rejected. The Dala^ 
garten is, according to time and his own strength, to conquer the enemies of the state. 
The Piratani manages carefully the treasure, the internal administration of the kingdom, 
with all connected matters. The Royasen (or secretary) must be able to read fluently, 
must have a good memory as to what is said to him, and must be able to write down 
instructions without error or omission — Such a one is a Royasen, The Kamin (or 
accountant) must have his account true as the sun; or even if the sun should happen to 
rise in the west, at least his account must not vary. The Tanapathi (or ambassador) must 
be skilful in speech, in the 4ecorum of princely assemblies, and the excellencies or peculi- 
arities of other kings. 

m 
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S.—Narkala-muraimaif The results of propitious times. 
If any one receive authority, it will be attended with power, {f any have robes and 
jewels, the result will be elegance. If great riches are possessed, they will impart influence: 
If any have great talents, fame will be the consequence. Those possessed of piety will 
receive divine favor. Any possessed of youth naturally seek marriage. These results 
follow, even as the eumutham flower opens to the rays of the moon. 

9. — Vahana-muraimaiy Decorum of Vehicles, 
Any one who having friends (or relatives) and confidential persons, is doing well, and 
aiding them, then a gift of a horse is suitable ; he may mount and ride on one. If any one 
has given donations and charities, and has reputation and renown, he may ride in a palan- 
quin. If any one has conquered enemies in the service and to the glory of his prince, he 
may tide on an elephant. If any one skilfully speaks or pleads before the valiant and 
powerful, he may receive a banner. t But if any one of the before- mentioned persons, not 
having pleased the king, and received them from him as honorary presents, take thes^ 
distinctions to himself, he is like the stage-player, who assumes habits and titles not 
belonging to him ; or he is like those who mount horses and palanquins merely for the 
purpose of a marriage procession in the town. 

10. — Narguna-menmaiy The excellence of good dispositions. 
To walk according to a father^s and motlkers advice; to fulfil exactly promises or engage* 
ments verbally made; to adhere faithfully to vows offered; never to tell lies; to do deeds 
of charity or beneficence; to be very patient; to fulfil contracts or engagements made b^ 
ancestors; to exercise trust in God; are excellencies. Examples of these virtues are. Para'- 
sU'Ramen; Karnen; Rama; Bishma; Hari-chandren; Mabali; Dherma-raja; Bagira'- 
then; and Pracalathanen. 



G. 



• 

In vol. 1, at p. 1S3, a reference is made to; a manuscript bearing on the legendary 

history, and subsequent affairs, of Ceylon: it is one of those which we have denominated 

Mirtafijeya MSS. As the historical use of this document chiefly relates to an incident in the 

reign of Vijia-Ranga-Choka-natha-Naickerj and a few later matters, it was at one time 



t The coHated text of the College PaDdit reads— ^ If any one be possessed of very high and fiialUeis repatatioii, 
he will receive respectlVil salotations." Bat this sentence woald more properly belong to the preceding stanta. 
Besides, a palanquin seems to be indicated for a Afonfirt, an elephant for a Doforayi, and a banner for a fnoocsuruA 
ambafsador. 
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intended to insert it in the body of annotations connected with that period. But on 
considering the more important matter pressing for introduction there, together with the 
reference contained in this document to matters of greater antiquity in the Pandion history^ 
and the express assertion which it makes, not that the Samunal religion was the primitive 
one at Madura, but that it was brought thither from Ceylon, we have judged this position 
in the Appendix to be, on the whole, the most suitable. 

Exclusive of Captain Mahony^s paper, referred to in our first volume, the reader will find 
the traditions concerning the early history of Ceylon in a quarto work edited by Philalethbs, 
A.M. Oxon : derived from authorities in the Dutch language. Concerning the legend here 
given, and some matters at the close, which carry with them an artificial appearance, the 
reader may of course extend to them that measure of credence which he pleases. 

NARRATIVE OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE KINGS OF KANDIDESAM, 

(OR CEYLON). 

fn the early time, when the Pandion was ruling in Madura, the Samunar came from 
Singala-Djsamy and taught some sastras to the king and to the people, with the design of 
bringing about the general establishment of their Bauddha religion. They displayed cer- 
tain wonderful and astonishing performances; and, as they were skilful in magical incan- 
tations and ceremonies, they succeeded in deluding the king, and bringing him over to the 
profession of their religious way. Notwithstanding, the wife of the king did not enter into 
that way; but, continuing to worship Minatchi and Surntar.'svarer^ she prayed to them; 
lamenting, and desiring to know how the king had been seduced into a strange religion. 
While so engaged the god visited the king wtth a severe boweUcompiaint, which could 
not be cured by the efforts of many physicians ; and, when the king was suffering greatly 
from the disorder, the god Subraminya assumed the form of Sammanta-marti^ who came 
with a sacred cortege ; and a severe discussion took place between Sammantar and the 
Samunar: when Sammantar said to them, ** The physicians have not been able to cure the 
king's disorder; if you can do so, your religion is the great one; but if you cannot cure the 
disease, you shall all of you mount the impaling stakes, or else enter into the Saiva 
religion; and, if I am unable to cure that sickness, thee 1 myself, with all my sacred 
company, will mount the impaling stakes. Thus you and I will execute and deliver over 
a written agreement in the presence of the king.*' Both parties accordingly went into the 
presence of the king, and by a strict appointment each party gave a writing into the hands 
of the king; who, through partiality towards the SimuniiTy ordered them to have the first 
trial of their healing power. They, by their charms, and inspection in their books, made 
every effort; but were so far from curing the king, that they increased, and greatly aggra- 
vated, his distress. Next the king ordered Sammantar "murti to try his skill; who, medi- 
tating on the god, gave the king vibuihiy or sacred ashes, and immediately the bowel 
•complaint was cured. The whole of the Samunar, great as their number was, refused to 
profess the Saiva religion; and all of them mounted the impaling stakes. 



£ 
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&9sxi^Qfiefi^ iTff^'g^iM^saiL^iu t^Jw/g^u^irsartmsen' Qtumaresr Q^0sr(yeo ^^aS^^ 

Qfi£fUjrfftarLJiS(iff/pfie'^mQairmr(Bjrii^trQILh Q/f^(yiLh^La€mi'a€irtM/fUiir&Lj(2LJir^^ 
G^iiQjgp(^^9a^€v^UMiuQLB€arjfi4ffmJffLQss>ujtl/iS(^fi^^SriQ^irmrifL^ 

* 

fiiSfi^tuu^ira iRULSpLLeiffliusf^ifLQ^thu^fipQ/^^0 ^^^trfruoiir^erQ^tji 0*tr€SBr(£Sjpi 
j^^Q^Jtsn.L^L.iBJ<s(^t^(peorisjp/pa-S- ^uQutrji ^u^csarlr B^a(^Lh ^ijbu^/Sfiy^^^i(^u^ 

^(^fi^irir^jff ^srtruiS0i(QQ/pfiSiS€rr^lr/fptreOB^ejaeiru:ifjpfia'A'QLjfliuj^ ^tsj^mjs 
fimigjfiji ^^€B)ajjifriaL£iirL^i^ffGp GLJtr^co^amsGrrWQjefr^CDUQ^Lbs^eSGmijpiSp^ 
^€OeoQm€ar(9ff90pu^LBL^GQi^€S)Loiupj^'i(^muu(BQpjfi ptru^pfi^tu^jgiiaji^issiUJfi^iTr 
GpGuir^eopfrQfiihpi2iLSt^^(j^isk.L^L^mj<s^iMa(^^GeojpQp^uSppuLSp^ir,fLh 
s^ihpir(ifiLhirir^ir(jy^€ar^i(^Q^i^€tsrui^s€B>a^&L^QL^(^^^(BuGunQ^ 
^irir(9ffftl STire'a' €S€dilL^p^€QuGu/ruj<iseanrGtufi jrir^'ir ^QJira€ili(^GuiflL^/f^^il^&s)C 
QiU^/tjiQ}tr(^Qi9sr^j^il0u^gsfBfsmGLjS\eOLJLJiL&fi^^G€O ^ojtraisa'ppirGafQfimr 
G€stuirlri4fi'Q^redSiiQs*ir€ar^!r^^t&mu^p^frp^^G90iLitL^e^ir^^A(^^Q^Bjs 

^^LJp^trmia€ar(Bji ^pp(y^9rg)iiiQ^^ihj:ippy:^p^€i5i\uiliUtr!ria^Q^amr^i^ihMp 

pQfifi^£r^iri^€B>iup^tuifimilua(r€aS€S^^QsirQppM-lrQuL^G€arQJ 

mir^^ji^u^9satlra€(rQi^ea€q GLJ(^ih&^Lnp^^i(^&refTtr& paauaen^QQp^eo^Qtuev^ 

jpl^Sj^€n-miGu0ppn'G€Bra(^€SiG€Oj8i^iram^pp^^u^&ss'irA€n'cU<S6>s^ 

eiTtetrtftl ^^&ru^3(gfuhgrsppuiSs«esan^ Gpe'pj^^^uQurr^traar^uGLJfrjfis^ssr 

Lf^Gp^'ihpmwarW^ptrL^ru^QiGst^ear^LJBi^ ^^ear^tarQuflfup69njbfraaS(^pptrlrs 

€ir^uGuirj;iJ^pp^ilLQir(er^€O^L^iuQuGStffpeoeo^LjQJ^tuirsL-ip^(ufi8pui(^^u^if^^ 
Q^p^jfijl/uGuff^^pp&(SJ&arGpS'p^pfieoQJu^irrr QuArGu^G90uS^aDe'LJUu.(BQ^ 
€9riQs€srsQ^e9rupffiu^€srjp^Qsir€srjpi§}6'Smjffi^i^ujir8^ppuQu9sirjfid>^0P(g 

gjsrsarups^S^pptl ^(Q^(Q0fijii(QfiipirmiSiU99srwaA^pfS^LJBi(QmGmmimip^mi9rw 
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But a female, with her dau^ter, from among these Samunar escaped , and went over to 
Kandi'desam (or Ceylon). At that time that country was its own king; and in every 
house each master was lord and chief. That lady's daughter was of handsome appearance; 
and now nearly advancing towards maturity. Several leading men of that Siivjala-desam 
were desirous of forming a marriage contract with her; t>ut she rejected alt their various 
proposals, and would accept no one of them. In consequence the suiters constructed a 
house entirely of stone, in which they confined both mother and daughter for a twelve* 
month; supplying them at once with needful support and such kinds of food as they desired: 
and having carefully barred and secured the door, they placed guards around. Some 
time subsequent to these arrangements^ the mother called out that her daughter was arrived 
at maturity; and a short time after she again called out, saying that her daughter was preg- 
nant. Thereupon the Singula head men were astonished; and said, '^After taking all these 
precautions, how has it happened that this female is with child P' They proceeded to open 
the prison; and to inquire into the circumstances of the case. The young woman said, 
" Except only Surya^Bogavan (the Sun), I know nothing of any one." They said, ** Will 
you take an oath to the truth of this?^' She answered, ^* Whatever oath or test you prescribe, 
I will do accordingly/' In consequence they had an iron image of a child, heated to redness, 
and directed her to take this into her arms, and carry it to a certain mark, which they 
pointed out. She took up the iron imoge, pressed it to her breast, as though it had been 
her own child ; and, taking it to the prescribed distance, brought it back again and laid it 
down before them. Seeing this wonder, they were all astonished, and said, ^^ This female 
can only be considered as a divine form, and not as merely human.'' They all fell at her 
feet ; and then said to each other, ^^ The child that shall be born of that female shall 
thenceforward be our king ; and we will submit ourselves to bis guidance and authority :^' 
to this effect the head men, and the whole of the country people of that Singala-desam 
made a solemn decree. Again, when some time had gone by, that lady was delivered of a 
male child. The child daily increased in size, and was remarkable for great personal 
strength. The people had a jewel throne, and a crown with pendant ear-drops, made ; and 
caused the young man to be anointed and installed as king of the Singala-desam, 

Of this race when many kings had reigned, among them was one who was named Raja- 
singha-maha-raja. He conducted the affairs of the country in a warlike and powerful 
manner. The sword of his hand, and the wrist circlet which he wore, are still preserve(^« 
That sword even if two or three persons attempt to lift it they cannot do so: but he was of 
size and the stature to use this sword. He ruled the kingdom a long time. After him his 
son, named Vijia'Tanma-maha-vajay also ruled for a considerable period. After him his 
.son, Vijia'-Bavu^raja J ruled for a short space; and after him his son, Cumara-siTtgha-maha' 
raja, held the supreme authority. 

Thus far the crown went by regular descent from father to son. That king was long 
unmarried, because there was no female of the royal race; in consequence of which circum- 
stance the head men and country people of that country consulted together, and said, " If 
there be no child to this king, as heir to the throne, the royal authority will afterwards 
cease, and it will be needful to send to Madura or Tirusirapuram (Tricbinopoly) to nego- 
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p^jfififi^thLurm QuArQsf^uL^trs gi(^mQ(yQmm jfi ^uCuS^JBi" Q^wmr^m^Lj 
QijrjfiGms^fi/B^^u:^irff^k0BfuCjui—®jsnu^^esiwi(w^9irQmm^fi^§^fi^9BTup^ 

Q^ffmr^m§^p/§ilH9pmir{rtlfip€a^em'iUi}iU9Sfrmfia^®uiSluirQQJ€9-jpiQsL^^^ 
s^Qajem€ori3puir0urif^U9sr€BS^(^Qi^S'Q^ff€ar€StuCSGfra-^pput3pL^^ 
(Q(Bi^Q(^Qu^^Jpf^PP(^Qu€itaQ€'sr0sr^on'^uQuirji$)(W^&L^pirQ9O^(W^ 
wast^^^pp fii9eoCjU^Jssisiri^& SippgfQ^u^u iSe/rteirmaj QojfBp^iQBsrgggrQ 
^{^^mt^njirmiL Q^W9oS^ p pLatJSi i(^Cj(o un vb^a ^Qs*ir9d£i' Qe-trtar^fsar^pp 
uui^sQ^ppiliLS&rt3ires>iuQttj(Bp^u^a'^i3€0 pcar^en-peDpmajuQuirQ^^^EBsrpjii 
QBr9m(B^^ff^^Q^^f^^BrssrQvoi(Q^Kiifii(^ihQuirij^(^diuiQsi[9S9t(B^ipji^^ffB&r 
(U^mG9ar€S>^ppffm^CjQuirjis*jifeup^ifir^th^iF^gjilii^LJBSi}ppiljQuA 
^g^u(cLCk^^€0ru^€0 u^^L^QrBtrjuQ^treomdiljGuirBirQpearjji ^Jfi^pfiirir^Ji^pp 
^ihu:^irmmifSQ9d^i^pjp^pAQu^Spp^iLLC;iffmGatup^Q9cSpiQp\Sm^Bn'esifupu^i£ 
L^Qpepjpi^ff^ e'ireQ€i)€0irpp^^Cfi90jnr^a-QjifB€s>Q)p^^^ S^^i&^Bari^marg^^iid^ 
pjfLpt^^^Q&B 9ffQ^ffQu:^QSfjp&mi*exQp^^ji^p9d^iiAffwpu l^l^b S^jpi^pfijnr(^Lh 
BSk^ifL^ Btcn^ariL uArmdlJ^Qairgag-L^irn'seir iS^[UarmlQjpijfipBtBfri(QCjSp^jfpp^iL 
m:^irA^ttup^^^AS^tg(riSpp^jfi^ppLliiS<sir%gn'ptr(^iQ^ptSr^f>B^B^su{vuBOu 
(VfaQpu^p^uJi^x §i}(^ppff!l'^Lj(ouif ^irpfissf G iLu:^^Bar(ipLLSlFu.(^9zrL^€0(jpiliiL 
9xa^U€aBf6!sfi^^€S)B0isJsarQp^pjli(^jrB^BeuBaui^LjrtSQai^L^ 
^pp QJtl(ip€'LLuir£-iLufliULCiW^ ^Q^ar^sTir s*irABieirLJL^LjLi^mg^ ^ pp^^d^pp^smiQ^F 
pfisoji tt ^StasLx^sa-iTB^ir Q^^arjpi^Q^iTtr^n ilii5lpppirir^mjirLja'ir^6pui^rr£ajffsg)(ji^p 
^irr ^QujufiuBedM ihu9SBBsSiQ^a cm(B^(^p pBB ^^ n^BSisijissp^^tu kQua i^tf^ 
ppaei>L^ajLLg)uQuir^LSQ^i(^^^ppisp^QB9ssr(B^€m'jfi(SuBSk,if,QgjQppffjfiLh 
QiuQiauuL^Bji^mJB^ppJsap^Si^L^ppia^3fi^iLiiLQ^€a^^pu^ircBkiiJS(^L^ 
^QiB^ppLjULf. Q^(j^p B dra-ffi'S iULDBaBr(Bu^Qj(T^A^uiSpstr90il ^Qif(^u:iBfmr€Sm>^ 
$jp^aru:iLOBiinrir^ir^Q)lrQmi(^piren'irff i'GiULcia-Bstg'Qui^Qj^iQtljiSpaa-BOLh ^miirQiXiirircor 
BS^efuuff^O'fre'ff ^^S^&jp^^ma'Bk&BJi£jt9ss[(B ^QJ(j^Js(^LJtSpsir€OLh^^ S-^u^arr 
mar^Lc^n&tBiam^Bsrn ^ir jieB>B pp€ariLu0armSQ^^^QJSB>rJk^h Ldsmrut^vu^i^smip 
^^^ppsnf^ff€nm(QWBff9imiQi ^p^eoils QLjdbrtfCfHeDforiiMD S^Q^pp^^Q^d Q%i^^ 
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tiaU for a wife to the Jking: accordingly they selected and sent suitable negotiators^ to 
whom they gave in charge certain garments and ornaments, with some cloths of surprising 
workmanship. These messengers obtained an interview with the king (of Madura), and 
represented to him, that as their own king bad no suitable choice in marriage, they solicited 
that a female from his house might be given to their king, and intrusted to their safe 
conduct. On this request being made, the king, Vijia-Ranga-^Choka^natha^Naickerj was 
highly incensed ; and, refusing to receive the garments brought as presents from the Kandi 
king by his people, said, ^^ Is your king of our caste? Heretofore has there been agreement 
between us, and will there be henceferward ? Have you dared, without fear, to come and 
ask a female from me P'' and saying thus, he ordered his Chobedaris (attendants with silver 
•ticks) to carry them outside of the fort, without permission to return. And he strictly 
charged ail his relatives not to give any female to them. 

Notwithstanding, a very poor person in the country, of our religion, treated secretly with 
the men who had come from Kandi, and, agreeing to give them his daughter, he received 
from them some gold huns and garments ; and, bidding the men who had come go before 
him to Ramiseram, he in the night time, no one knowing his purpose, set out with his 
family to Ramiseram, and there embarked on a Dhoney (country vessel), in company with 
the Kandi people, and went with them to Kandi; where he gave to that king his 
daughter in marriage. Some time elapsed, but the king remained childless, and th|d king 
himself died. 

After his death his brother-in-law, the brother of his queen, was chosen king, and ruled 
the country. His name was Vijia-bala-maha-raja. As he was desirous of marrying from 
among his own relatives, he sent messengers with a view to accomplish this end. At that 
period the king Vijia-Ranga-Ckoka-natha-Naicker was deceased, and after him the 
ram (or queen), A/tno/cAt-^mma/, ruled in Tridiinopoly ; and BangarU'Tiratnaii-Naicker 
had reigned five years in Madura and the Tinnevelly country : when the Rani^Ammal was 
deified (died) ; and, as the king, Bangaru^Tirumali-NaickeVj had been driven away, and was 
come to reside at Velleicurchi, his relatives and dependents had left him, and were dispersed ; 
and one of these reflected, ^^As the king of Kandi, who has sent these messengers, is of our 
own religious persuasion, it may be permitted us to give him a wife:^' accordingly he went 
and gave the king a wife. 

That king also died without issue; and, as before, the people chose the brother of his 
wife to be king. His name was Angarangiithi-maha-raja, Some of his relatives from this 
country assembled themselves and furnished him with a wife from among their number. 
He having no child, his brother-in-law, named Kondajala^maha^aja, was made king. In 
order to procure him a wife, some people came to this country. At that time Rama^ 
Kistnama-Naicker and Naranapa^Naieker, being brothers, were in the suite of Raja* 
BangarU'Tiriimala^Naicker ; and afterwards they went to Ramanathaparam and Latchmi^ 
puram. The Kandi men came and spoke with these persons; and both of them agreed to 
go: taking their families with them, they went to Kandi, and supplied the king with a 
wife. As that king also died without issue, his brother-in-law, or wife^s brother, was 
crowned. His name was Kirti^Simala^maka^raja. He. ruled a long time, and he married 
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f^( i&fBiu trusts iSeOeCn LL^(^r5 ^^j^ fi& IS) ^ Git fifi€OQiU:^)rqr^ihjt'f^t^L^ir^^ 
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two wives, being the two daughters of Vijia^Manctr^NaicheVj the grandson of a former 
king of Taojore, named Raja^Vijia-ragava-Natcker, (See p. 194, et seq,) Besides be 
married two other wives from among hta own relations. But all four brought him no 
offspring. Kanaka-vali-Ammal^ the mother of the great-grandmother of Kirti'Stmala" 
maha'raja'*s father, and Ariyaras-Ammaly the grandmother of the great-grandmother of 
Bangara'Tirumali-NaickeryYiyioiBXkOYi tkX f^elleicurchif were sisters. This Kirti'Simala > 
maha-raja having died, and his four wives being without child, or children, his younger 
brother, named Rajathuraja, Raja'Simala^mahu-rajay was crowned. He married the 
younger sister of Vencata^PeruniaUNaicker ; and, after a long time remaining childless, 
he died; and his brother-in-law^s son was crowned, and now (when this MS. was written) 
rules the kingdom. 



A CHRONICLE OF THE ACTS OF THE SETHUPATHIS, THE RULERS? 

OF THE RAMNAD CAPITAL. 

Translated from a Teliigu MS. in the Mackenzie collection. 



In the early times, when the Chakravertis flourished, seven persons from among the 
inhabitants of this Ramnad peninsular coast were appointed, in order to be its guardians. 
When thus, through a long and remote traditionary period, they had continued for many 
generations to guard it, one among the seven persons, the son of Sfiethunya-deveriy who was 
named Sadaica-devaiyer-Vdiyan'SethtApathi^ in the year of Sulivahana'Sajartam 15'Z7 and 
of the Christian year 1606, went to Maha-raja Sri'Tiramali-Naicker^ one of the Carnataca 
lords, who was king of the Madur& country ; and being the chief of the seven, he received 
authority to rule this Ramuad kingdom, together with all connected honors, and then 
returned. At the same time the other six persons, who were also guardians, were included 
in his government; and, together with all the inhabitants, yielded' their consent. He ruled 
for seventeen years, and then died. This ruler, who was otherwise named UMiiyan-palliy 
•had one wife and four children. Among these four c-hildren, the eldest, named Kuti'n^ 
Sethupathif was crowned S.S. 1544, Christian era 1623, and ruled fourteen years. He died 
childless. His younger brother, Dalavayi'Sethfipathi^ was crowned in S. S. 1558, Christian 
era 1637; and, after some time had elapsed, his younger brother, named BMana-Naicker^ 
opposed him; and going to the Madura king, Tirunuili-Naicker^ he received authority 
thence to conduct the government in his own name; and bringing an army along with him, 
he put his elder brother, DalavayuSethupathij in prison, and sent him with all speed to 
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Madura: after which h& ruled witrh sole authority for three yeari» Subsequently Maka* 
rajaj Tirumali-Naick^ry was pleased to extend his gracious favor to Dalaoayi'Sjfh%p ithif 
aud crowned him again in S.S. 1561^ Christian era 16^. He thus ruled for nine years, 
and then died. His younger brother , Bettana-Naickerj performed his funereal rites; and, as 
the deceased left no children, the three sons of his sister, named respectively Danuko li-ieierj 
Ragu^natha^veTj and Athi^narrayana-devery went to the ruling sovereign of the Madura 
kingdom, and were crowned tn S.S. 1570, A. D. 1(^9; after which they returned, and having 
divided the kingdom into three portions, they ruled conjointly for the space of ten years. 
The eldest and the youngest having died, the middle one of the three, Rigu-natha' lever ^ 
united the other portions with his own, and reigned over the whole during twenty-six 
years. After him there remained his two children, named' Raja-Surya^deven and Athina* 
deven. The eldest, Raja-Surya^deveiij was crowned in S.S. 1606, A.D. 1685, and died after 
having reigned six months. His younger brother, Aikiiia^deven^ having been crowned, 
ruled for three months and died. As they both died without children, and as their sisters 
had no children, and as there was no suitable person to succeed to the kingdom, the 
relations of that Marava tribe, With the inhabitants of the country and the official persons 
of the capital, all assembled, and crowned Rayu-ftaihu^dever^ the so-called Kilaven^Sethu* 
paihty in S.S» 1607, A. D. 1686. He ruled for thirty -seven years, and died. The mother of 
his son, Bavanisangar-deviny v^as not born of a good caste, and by consequence BavanisaU" 
gar-deven^ who was born of her, did not inherit the kingdom. In consequence they crowned 
Vijiyacu-natha'Sdthupathif the son of the sister of the before-mentioned Ri^gawitk-dc^very 
who was called KilaveR-Sethupathi, which circumstance occurred in S.S. 1641, A.D. I7'23. 
He ruled for fifteen years, and died without offspring. They crowned T^tgapiin^devefif the 
son of the former^s elder sister. After he had ruled four months, as there was a fault in his 
mother^s pedigree, there was a dispute among his relatives, it being asserted that he had 
no claim to the crown, and was not suitable for the government. At the same time the 
before-mentioned Bavantsangar-deverj who had gone to Tanjore and obtained that king'» 
favor, returned with a great number of people, and put Tagapen^ever into prison: after 
which he himself ruled the kingdom for five years. On making war against the Palliya- 
caren of Sivagangaiy who, from having four fortresses, was usually styled Nalu-Koifei^ 
Udeiyat'devenj this chief fled and took refuge at Tanjore. Before that Kadtd-deven^ the 
servant of Tagapen-deveny who had been chased away by Bc^vanisangaT'dex^eUy was in 
attendance at Tanjore. The Sivagangai PalUi/a-curen^ named Nalu^Kotluudeiyai-deven^ 
made one cause with him; and after an interview with the king, acquired his plenary 
favor, and by his aid they assembled troopa, and drove away Bavanisangar-^leven, In 
S.S. 1650, A. D. 1729, they installed Katta-deveny who was also called MaUhU'Ragu-natha' 
Seihupathi, in the possession of the government. As Nulu-Koitei-udeiyai-devery the Siva- 
gangai Palliya-carenj had labored much in all this business, and had rendered eiFectuul 
aid, Katta-^ever reposed confidence in him, and dividing his Ramnad country into five 
portions, he set apart and gave to him a grant of two of these, so long as the moon and sun 
endure, freely to enjoy. The other three portions Katta-deveVy also called Mutthu-RugU" 
naiha^Sethupathiy ruled over for six years, and then died» 
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In S. S. 1659y A. D. 1748, tbey crowned Rakana-devetj the g'randflon of the preceding^ 
ehief'8 elder sister; but as the consent of the people was not given, they set him aside, and, 
io S. S. 1670, A.D. 1749, Sella-dever^ also called Vijiyacu^natha-Sethapathiy conducted the 
government for*three years, and died. He had no son suitable to inherit the goyernment. 

Subsequently, from S. S. 1683, A. D. 1763, the female named MuUkU'TiruvayuNachiyar^ 
being the elder sister of the above-mentioned Sethupathi, ruled the country. When she had 
thus held the authority for six years the Nabob of Areot, named Mahoroed-Ali-Khan-Snheb-Ba- 
hader, conquered theRamnad country, and imprisoned the female MutthU'Tiruiayi-Nachiyarf 
who had before ruled, together with ail her relatives; and, carrying them to Trichinopoly, 
put them into prison there. After having been imprisoned at that place for twelve years, the 
said female Mutthu^Tiruvayi-Nachiyar died. Subsequently inS. S. 1701, A. D. 1780, by 
order of the English government at Chcnnapatnam (Madras), the Arcot Nabob, Mahomed- 
Ali-Khan-Saheb, sent Mutthu-Ramnlhiga'Sethupathiy the son, and Manffnlesvara-Nuchiyar^ 
the daughter, of the before^mentioned M atthu-Tiruvayi^Nachiyar ; and both sister and bro* 
ther ruled together. In the fifteenth year of this rule the English Government put Rama* 
Uitga'SAhupathi into prison, on account of his very bad conduct; and, causing him to be 
taken away from Ramnad, confined him at Trichinopoly. The daughter of his eldest sister^ 
MavyalesvarO'Nachiyar^ was crowned in S. S. 1716, A. D. 17tt5; and her government 
continues down to the present time. 



THE END. 
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